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COME VIA GLORIOUS ZION CANYON 
TO SUBLIME GRAND CANYON 


Cnd also see 


BRYCE CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


CEDAR BREAKS 
KAIBAB NAT'L FOREST 


The Grand Canyon is the most stupendous chasm 
on the globe. It overpowers by sheer immensity. 
But Zion and Bryce Canyons are equally thrilling 
—some believe even more beautiful in entirely dif- 
ferent ways. 


The walls of Zion Canyon are cut into tremendous 
temples and towers, rising sheer four-fifths of a 
mile into the blue Utah sky. There is nothing like 
them anywhere in the world. 


Bryce Canyon is wholly unique—an enchanted 
oriental city. Its walls are fluted like a gigantic 
organ; it helds great castles and cathedrals, and 
innumerable sculptures of human and animal 
"=I weal! And the colors range from 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


For All Schools —All Grades—All Ages 
A New Plan for Teaching 


chool Crafts 


and Projects 


ERE, ready for your immediate use, is a complete and practical plan for 
teaching craft work in the schoolroom. It has been prepared by teachers 

for teachers, with actual classroom conditions always in mind. It is adaptable 
to any grade or any type of school, in city, town or country. It may be used as 
the basis for a full course in crafts and projects, extending through a term or 
an entire school year. But always it will be the source of fresh new plans and 
ideas when you want “something for the children:to do”. For there are pos- 
ters and projects, dolls, toys and cut-outs, caps and costumes, sealing wax craft, 
and all sorts of schoolroom decorations for holidays and special occasions. 
And here is something every teacher will 
appreciate. With every poster or project or 
costume to make is an interesting story for 
the children. All the research has been done, 
the facts gathered for you. Authentic histor- 



















How the children do love to 
make posters. “School Crafts 
and Projects” contains dozens 
of posters for holidays, games, 
special events and classroom 


Contents of the New Plan 
School Crafts & Projects 


decorations (Books I and Il). ical data accompanies the directions for mak- Introd —— I 
ing, so that you can tell an interesting story meester - yng woe 
: while the children work. a for Craft Work 
— olding Paper 


For each article step-by-step illustrations 
and instructions are given. The directions 
are so simple and clear that you may use them 
yourself in directing a group or you may place 
the book in the hands of the individual pupil 
with assurance that the method can be fol- 
lowed with success. 


Poster Flowers 
Individual Flowers 
Seals and Tags for 
Decoration 
Seal Projects 
Crepe Paper Vegetables 
Working with 
Crepe Paper 





For boys there are lanterns, 
kites, autos and aeroplanes 
and toys with moving arms 


and legs (Book III). 





The most interest- 
ing way to learn 
about Holland is 
to build a Dutch 
with a 
windmill, and char- 
acters in costume. 
Book IV contains 
many projects por- 
traying national 
scenes, customs and 
historical events. 


project, 
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FREE Helps for Teachers 




















Four Big Books 


“School Crafts and Projects” comes to you in 
the most convenient form for classroom use. 
There are four big books, printed in large, 
clear type on fine quality paper, and bound 
in sturdy covers. They contain 196 pages, 414 
illustrations and 272 things to make. 


Special Approval Offer 
Teachers who have seen these books tell 
us they provide the simplest and most compre- 
hensive plan ever prepared for schools. But, 
frankly, we do not wish to present the plan 
to you on the basis of what others say about 
it. We want you to see it yourself, go through 
it page by page, consider it from the stand- 
point of your own everyday needs. Therefore, 
we ask the privilege of sending it to you with 
the understanding that there is not the slight- 
est obligation on your part to keep it. 


Color Charts 


BOOK II 


Crepe Paper Cut-Outs 
Table Decorations and 
Party Favors 
Holiday Decorations 
Books and Lettering 


BOOK Ill 


Posters and Banners 
Uniforms and Costumes 
Dolls & Animated Toys 
Modes of Travel 
Passe Partout 
Lanterns and Kites 
Manual Training 
Cut-Outs 
Sealing Wax Craft 
Weaving with 
Crepe Paper Rope 


For many years Dennison has had the privilege of . ; BOOK IV 

working with teachers. The complete plan “School Ri out ——— = ae —— bya Wise Doll Foundadiees 
rafts and Projects” is the answer to their constant the postman brings the books, pay him only ble & Fruit Doll 

request for ideas for classroom use. But Dennison Vegetable ruit Dolis 


will also continue to furnish special helps through 
free instruction folders and beautiful illustrated craft 
booklets at nominal cost. Go through the list below, 
check what you want and enclose proper amount. 
You may send this coupon with your request for 
the complete plan or separately if you prefer. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-D2, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Please send me your free booklet of posters and projects and 
the folder of 90 designs of Dennison’s Decorated Crepe, also 
the other booklets or instruction folders I have checked. I en- 
close proper amount to cover all for which a charge is made. 


~-.Crepe Paper Curtains ( Free) 
... Glorified Giass Pictures( Free) 
~--Crystal Trees (Free) 
.Nevelty Dolls (Free) 
...Swinging Parrots (Free) 
...Crepe Paper Flowers 0c 
.--Sealing Wax Craft 1 
~.-Lamp Shade Packet 1c 


~--Children’s Parties 10¢ 
...Crepe Paper Costumes 10c 
_Meoney Making Parties 10 
. Table Decorations 10c 
Decorating Halls 8 Booths 10c 
Weaving with Rope 10c 
The Party Magazine 25¢ 
The Party Book $1.00 


aE ee 
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$2, the bare cost of printing and placing the 
plan in your hands—plus the few cents post- 
age. Then, if you are not delighted with the 
books, return them within 10 days and we will 
promptly and cheerfully refund your money. 





Occupational Dolls 
Costume Dolls 
Costume Posters 
Projects 








DENNISON’S, Department 24-D, FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books containing your new Plan 
“School Crafts and Projects”. I will pay the postman $2 in full payment, plus the 
few cents postage. It is understood that if 1 am not completely satisfied, | may 
return the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 





Sen RE NE ee RE ... State 


.. Street or R. F. D. 








Nore: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman calls, you may send $2 (check or 


meney order) with this coupon and the books will be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here... 
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RADIOLAS '18' and "60! 


for the classroom 


Product of RCA, General Electric and West- 
inghouse, the RCA Radiola is recognized as 


the finest achievement in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recommended 
for school use, because of their technical 
superiority as well as adaptability to classroom 


requirements. 


RCA also has devised Centralized Radio Equip- 
ment, making possible the operation of any 
number of loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete information 
regarding this may be had by writing the Radio 


Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60— The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A. C, operation. $147 (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A —Siurdity-built, 
beautifully-toned reproducer to use with the 
“18” or “60” Radiola. $29. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 


Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. model (less 


Radiotrons) 


RCA Educational Hour 

Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning 
at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 
through the following stations: 
WJZ New York 

WBZA Boston 

WBZ Springfield 

WBAL Baltimore 

WRV Richmond 

WRC Washington (11:30 to 12) 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 


WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 

WBT Charlotte 
KOA Denver 


WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 
KYW Chicago 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE THE MAKERS 


HE RADIOTRON 


| Division of Education, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 
{ Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. 
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....--.Street Address 
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IR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is peblished on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July end August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 











RENEWALS—To insure fo mterraption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3¢ in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this fend & in 
each locality, also at 
Sample copies and all y I f bed 
free on application. 





















OUR ADVERTISERS — We make _—- effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the 
and the merchandise or service which hey offer. ‘Any 
transactions proving y to our 

should be reported to us immediately. 




















F. A. OWEN, President 












Gi‘: RE painting gained its ( 


first great impetus in 

seventeenth-century Holland, in the 
works of Rembrandt and his fol- 
lowers. Nicolas Maes, a pupil of 
Rembrandt’s, painted many perfect 
little scenes of peasant life, and it 
is one of these, “The Spinner,” 
which we have chosen for our May 
cover and the theme of Gertrude 
Herdle’s picture-study lesson. The 
story and thought-provoking ques- 
tions about the picture, together 
with the short biographical sketch 
of the artist, should enable any 
teacher to make the picture live in 
the minds of her pupils. 


HEN this magazine reaches our 

readers, Dr. J. O. Engleman 
will have been formally installed 
as President of Kent State Normal 
College, Kent, Ohio. Dr. Engleman 
has written for us this month an 
article entitled “Supervision, a 
Challenge to Principals,” in which 
he sets forth his view that prin- 
cipals, instead of allowing routine 
to absorb their energies, should 
devote more time to supervisory 
activities which will assist the 
teachers with whom they work. 


HAT the school library can be 

a powerful force in fostering 
appreciation of good literature is 
an accepted fact. “The School Li- 
brary in Elementary Education,” 
the first of a series of three articles 
by Evangeline Colburn, describes 
the possibilities of the school li- 
brary, as illustrated in the work 
of the University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School, where she teaches. 
A salient feature is the daily half- 
hour period during which children 
of the intermediate grades are free 
to browse in the library. The 
series, beginning with this month’s 
issue, will be continued through 
May and June. 
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OW a third grade in the 

city of Macon, Georgia, 
worked out a problem concerning 
the transportation of food, is the 
theme of an article, “A Project in 
Home Geography,” by Ruth Clark, 
appearing in this issue. Miss Clark 
describes the class discussion, the 
reading, the sand-table and con- 
struction work, and the individual 
observation which were involved in 
the working out of the project. 


HIS month we have an article 

entitled “Cultivating Reading 
as a Delightful Habit,” written by 
Florence Eilau Bamberger. She 
deals with literature for primary 
children: how the reading of books 
may be made a delight; how the se- 
lection of the first books helps to 
form permanent patterns of taste; 
and why the fairy tale has so strong 
an appeal. 


N HER series of stories this 

year, Lena B. Ellingwood has 
introduced us to a number of the 
common birds of field and wood. 
This month the nighthawk is her 
theme; in May we meet the bobo- 
link; and June brings the kingfisher 
to our attention. Mrs. Ellingwood 
incorporates in her stories a great 
deal of reliable information, but 
succeeds in keeping them free from 
any unpleasantly didactic tone. 


HE parent-teacher association, 

conducted primarily for the 
consideration of problems common 
to the school and the home, fills a 
very decided need, as J. G. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fargo, 
North Dakota, indicates in the 
leading article of this issue, en- 
titled “School and Home Organiza- 
tion.” Parents and teachers should 
know one another well enough to 
talk over the conduct and work of 
each child at any time. 
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RE’S your 
chance toown 
that genuine Model 3 
Corona you've wanted— 
on the easiest terms ever 
offered—at LOWEST 
PRICE ever offered! Com- 
plete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc, NEW MA- 


CHINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world 
over as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 
built. Only a limited number of these splendid 
machines available. To get one, you must 
act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience thejoy this personal writing ble 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10 daysfree! See 
how easy it istorun andthe eplendidly Syed let- 
ters it turns out. Idea! for the office home, 
traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. 

't send out letters, reports, bills in poor 
handwriting when you can have this ~A4. at 
such a iow price or on such easy terms, 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid {instructions free on 
this oe - no mene 7— just the the Roogpen. Without 
w Cosme, te 
tape we femet 4 ih: 2 
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SF New Plays 
Y For High Schools 


Broadway Successes 
The Meanest Manin the World; The Rise of 
Silas Lapham ; Sweet Nell of Old Drury ; 
Devil in the Cheese; 


The 
Wake Up, Jonathan; 
Father Walks Out; The Clean-Up; Lombardi, 
Ltd.; Friend Hannah ; We Americans; White 
Wings; Fool's Gold, 


arg, you coon our now 600 page entate: ? itis free 
you care to receive each month 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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ABBOTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


24 Years. Central and Ueptere States 
Home Economics, Vocatio nal, Agriculture ne Principals, 
Superintendents, Teachers for Grades, High Schesls ‘and C. llewes. 
201 Moore & Turner Bidg, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Teachers Wanted ** Schoo and Colleres. 
NATIONAL TE. TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
een Haven. ‘mon heem 
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Important Notice 


Regarding Authorized Agents | 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 








these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


The Problem of School 
Finance 


Progress in school legislation is 
principally a problem of school finance. 
Answer the question—where is_ the 
money to come from?—and the fore- 
most difficulty in the path of one pro- 
gressive educational proposal after an- 
other now up for consideration in the 
states is removed. Even those pro- 
posals which do not directly involve ad- 


basis that they may so result indirectly 
in the future. Proposals to modernize 
the method of selecting the state super- 
intendent of schools and the organiza- 


are opposed because they may.indirect- 


cause it might mean greater expendi- 
tures. And so it goes. Whether it is 
a measure which only indirectly in- 
volves additional money, or whether it 
is a proposal which directly calls for 
an appropriation, such as a modern 
state equalization fund or a sound 
teacher-retirement system, the matter 
of expense stands in the path. Some 
progress can be made in the future 
through the passage of measures 
which do not involve added school ex- 
penditures, but most of the measures 
of outstanding importance, and upon 
which significant school advance waits, 
do involve such expenditures. 

This being the case, is it not time 
that wé took stock of the situation? 
Are we grasping at the moon? Is it 
economically impractical to hope to 
obtain the money necessary for the 
financing of legislative proposals now 
BE in every state? Must all measures 
which involve expenditure be revised 
|or abandoned? Or, on the other hand, 
| is the economic situation such that we 
may confidently continue the espousal | 
|of the great educational measures now 
|awaiting action in every state? In 
short, must educational advance wait 
—_ an increase in our financial and 
|}economie resources or merely for an 
| improvement in the effectiveness of our 
educational leadership? 

The situation calls for careful | 
thought, for thoroughgoing analysis. 
Why is it that with the lesson of the 

(Continued on page 6) 











Positions for Teachers 


Write for our free literature stating qualifications briefly. Do it now. 


Co-<p. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


Mentor, Kentucky. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. <> every teacher per- 
| Sonal service. Write for our Registration Blank. 








The South and West Offers Best Opportunities to Teachers 


During the past 35 years The Bell Teachers’ Agency has placed thousands of teachers in 


this field, 
For full information write 


It works earnestly, faithfully and woes NUDE for its members. 


to CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY | 
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ditional outlay are attacked on the| 


tion of state education departments | 


ly result in increases in school costs. | 
The county-unit plan is attacked be-| 
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PAUL YATES, Manager 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


616-620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“LIKE A LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL.” 


These people who make big salaries, hear lectures and concerts and 
plays, have access to wonderful libraries, etc., are graduates of your 
alma mater and mine and are often not so good looking as we. 
an expert bushel remover. Let me make your light shine. 


Dept. N Twenty-third Year 


Iam 








The Old Reliable Agency—47th Year 


CLARK —BREWER 


Write for “‘The Teacher and Teachers’ Agency’’, full of keen suggestions about job getting. 
SIX AGENCIES for ONE MEMBERSHIP i in any C—B AGENCY. 
CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson; MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Building; NEW YORK, Flatiron Building: 

KANSAS ciTY, N. Y. Life Building; PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade; ‘ 
POKANE, WASH, Cham.Comm. Building. 
Splendid positions in ae and Suburban and City Schools. Music and Physical Education 
Teachers get our departmental! personnel registration forms. 


















TEACHERS 28 £AST JACKSON BLVD. 








Dept.y, 
C. E. GOODELL, Presiaent and General 
Selective Service waging fen Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School of officials as well as —— will find 
the personal, sympat understanding of their needs a valuable " t of the rd i of this 


Agency. Write for details. 

















Calls For Normal Graduates 


and experienced teachers far exceeded 
our supply last year. Must have more 
candidates. Act immediately. 

THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1890 ~- 


Allied Professional Bureaus 
The Educators Exchange 


We recommend superior teachers for the better 


positions in colleges, public and private schocls. 
Register Now. 


Marshall Field Annex Building, 


25 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

















WESTWARD HO! ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positionsin all departments 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Member N.A.T.A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Midwest Teachers Bureau 2:22" 


SO YOUR CREDENTIALS 
N. B. LILEY, Prop.—Kindergarten to University— Coast to Coast, 
Your photo must be attached 


APPLICATION PHOTOS— $1 50 to your application for s 


EARLY PLACEMENT. 
Kansas City, 

position, All school boards demand it, Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) tagethes with 

$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 214 x34, return- 


ing the original unharmed. Not less than FULTZ STUDIOS, 3039 Prospect Ave 


25 copies made from any single photo, Kansas City, 


TEACHERS .WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY Of 
THE FOLLOWING SEATES: San Ber ede North: Delete: South, Dalat 
homa, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. PromptService. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. Colo. 


PEN HEacuins® sence ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAl 


ENVE 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

















Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 





THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 

















HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 
by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind. Fvery angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds lire ~ 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commen” 


ment effort, as well as many class feattres and entertainment novelties. 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 gating 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors. ( 
combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class ones (1: 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon;' Class_ Songs { 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); 
gested Mottoes (107); Class P (4); Sygepettons for — Programs, ve 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition ebate eunion, 
tion, Seance of Chrele, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). ‘ oautitl 


cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, iitustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, ae 
Minstrel Material, Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A se’ 
tion. Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues onl 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over fifty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO, ©3 S-Wabssh Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
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I Sell Records a Queer Way 


So people tell me, because I will gladly send to any person who sends me his name and address, a selection of ten records abso- 
lutely ON TRIAL, entirely at my risk. Choose any records you want. 

Furthermore, I positively insist that you return the records to me at once, if they are in any way inferior to records that sell for 
three or four times as much. Don’t be “sorry” for me, but shoot the records back and let me stand the postage expense both ways, | 
unless the records are better, clearer and richer in tone than any records you have ever before had, at any price. fl 

I have built a million-dollar business in records on just these “queer”? methods, trusting absolutely in the honesty of my custom- 
ers, and making them the sole judge of whether or not these records will cost them even one cent. 


I have built these records to give you pleasure, enjoyment and some real honest good times for months and years to come. 
tried to study the wishes and tastes of the great music-loving 
public and I’ve collected, in this list below, the very CREAM of 
my entire catalog. All the records are electrically recorded— 
and nearly all of them have been done within the last few 
months, and are in the very latest and best style of the present 
day. They are all in the standard ten-inch size with music on 
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; Special List of BEST Sellers Reco rds 

SONNY BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 
: HALLELUJAH PM A BUM LL GET BY 

IN THE BAGGAGE COACH AHEAD 
A RAMONA ALL BY YOURSELF IN THE MOONLIGHT Send No 
= THE WRECK OF THE OLD 97 
" ROVIN’ GAMBLER CAROLINA MOON 
See Below For Full List Money 


both sides and play on any phonograph, just like 75-cent records. 
a{| They include the recent hits, as well as famous old favorites; 
*!? and I’m willing to stake my last dollar that they are GOOD. 


10 Days’ 





= Choose any ten records you want and simply write their ; 

—1 catalog number on coupon below. Send no money. See terms Approval 
%|f on coupon and see how fully I protect you in every way. 

ed 


Popular and Standard Songs Sacred Songs 
2337 Plucky Lindbergh 4046 Nearer My God to Thee 


Blues Negro Spirituals 


< | 432 Sonny Boy 7023 St. Louis Blues 4165 By an’ By 





Dancing ’Neath Dixie Moon 
2446 Carolina Moon 


(Patriotic) 
What Good Are Tears 


Lord Is My Shepherd 
4075 Church in the Wildwood 


John Henry Blues 
Yellow Dog Blues 


4154 


My Lord What a Mornin’ 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot 


Life Without You Is Just 4135 Rovin’ Gambler Voice of the Chimes Hard Time Blues 4166 hig BY J | bg 
A Bubble Log Cabin in the Lane 4196 Let Lower Lights Be Oh de haa I Am Boun’ 
2452 * A eee In The 4131 Wreck of the Old 97 Burning For 
meee tae ‘nds ae all on = peta, - Instrumental R R d 
P ew ampshire «to y g > 
453 Me and the Man in the _ a. ' Golden Bells Whistler and His Dog — 
nn With My Baby Ida Sweet as Apple Cider Is My Name _ Written Powder Puff 7021 I Need a Good Man Bad 
2437 oh A ee ben oe Se See 4069 aon ll Is Called U pee ct a 7033 Hit Me In the Nose Bives 
My Shoulder Little Rosewood Casket = s Calle p sullaby From Erminie It’s All Coming Home to 


When You’re Not Here 
2398 Ramona 


8101 


Roll ’Em Girls 
Save It for a Rainy Day 


Throw Out the Life Line 
4091 The Old Rugged Cross 


Dixie Favorites (Banjo) 
Medley of Southern Airs 


7032 


You 
Who Is Ya (1), Preaching 
(2), 


F er as > Who Is Ya (2), Preaching 
In Valley ef Memory 2334 Terrible Mississippi Flood ; a . Humoresque 
4228 Hal i nf r < Son The End of the Shénan- ae i. Spring Song 
2 a "aie mae um doah Arkansas Traveler Comedy 


4173 Boston Burglar 
Cowboy’s Lament 
2381 Ford Has Made a Lady 
Out of Lizzie 
Clancey’s Wooden Wedding 
456 A Love Tale of Alsace 
Lorraine 
I Found the Best Gal of All 


Get Away Old Man 

Well I Swan 

Sleep Baby Sleep 
( Yodel) 

Roll on Silvery Moon 

Picture Turned to the 
Wall 

White Wings 


Popular Dances 
(All with vocal chorus and all 
fox trots except where other 
wise marked.) 
1590 Carolina Moon 
Talk About Heaven 


1587 Sweethearts On Parade 
ow Long Have You 


Turkey in the Straw 
Silver Threads 
Gold 

When You and I Were 
Young Maggie 


Among 


Irish Washerwoman 
Mrs. McLeod’s Reel 


Listen to the Mocking 


4230 


4231 


Uncle Si at Village Barber 

Uncle Si and Hiram 
Swapping Horses 

Flanagan at the Doctor's 

Casey and Reilly Meet on 
the Street 

Button Buster, (the 
Laughing Record) 

Common Bill 











Address ...... 
(Write Clearly) 


2338 Lindy How I’d Like to Be 4117 Where 
LL. You (Comedy) 
Positively No 


River Shannon Blue Dreamy Moon 
Flows 4084 Aloha Land 
Honolulu Bay 


imbi a ai Bird 
4237 Murder of Little Marion 4227 arom - 3 Up Those Gold . Waited Song Bird 4168 In Jail 
Parker Pica The peng 1585 All By Yourself In The (Both whistlin Wedding Bells 
The Pardon Came Too Late Lindy Lou Moonlight R . We 8) . as 4002 Flanagan s Second-Hand 
1209 Oh D : 4167 Preacher and the Bear Let’s Pretend y_ the aters of the e. . 
I em Golden Slippers Sting of the Bumble Bee 1582 I’ll Get By Minnetonka Hi and Si 
Kingdom Coming 4141 I Wish I Was Single What A a Over the Waves 4004 Flanagan in a Cafe 
4178 Break the News to Mother Again ad 1510 Ramona (Waltz) (Waltz) Flanagan’s Married Life 
: Bird in a Gilded Cage If I Want to Find Love If I Didn't Love You 
174 Casey Jones ; 4116 Letter Edged in Black 1540 Old Man Sunshine TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL 
= Me Around Again She Ought to Be Home Sidewalks of New York — A NS RAR | NNR Som mm 
“ a 4118 May I Sleep in Your Barn 1497 After My Laughter Came MUTUAL MUSIC CLUB, NI44, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. You may 
a's i ~ aie Tonight, Mister os tne 10° records arrive i'will pay postman a sepost of only 84-98 (plus postage 
Lane of Dreams When I Saw Sweet Nellie Back to Connemara | from factory), in full payment. will then try the 8 10 days ln ty on 
4224 Six Feet of Earth Home 7929 Mississippi Mud Blues a = ee See = 2 
‘ Like My Daddy’s Gal 4142 Silver Threads Among the I’m a One Man Gal | . sori mh _— return them, and you agree to refund at 
‘Se | 266 My Blue Heaven Gold 1463 My Blue Heaven | 2 a8. g postage expense for returning the records.” 
sn Back of Every Cloud In a Garden Rare I Found Best Gal of All c O Warite S pubstitutes below to be shipped 
4202 Just as the Sun Went Down 4133 Jesse James 1502 Mary Ann | 2 -28 Zonly if other resords are out of stock. 
rely Darling Nellie Gray The Butcher’s Boy Blue Hawaiian Moon A E : fe : 
bet 1205 The Vacant Chair 4143 Girl I Loved in Sunny | 2 wo meeencommene 5 = 
e Mother’s Old Red Shawl Tennessee Hawaiian 8 10 eastien 
cw 1H 4208 Engineer's Dying Child Fall in Love Again | 
aver gineers Dying ue ai 4023 My Old Kentucky Home IMPORTANT [| Place crossmark in square at left if you wish three 10-cent 
on The Fatal Wedding 4086 Floyd Collin’s Fate (With vocal chorus) [ = packages of steel needles included ‘in your order; recommended n 
2 4119 Hand Me Down My Pickwick Club Tragedy O Sole Mio ; o for these records. 4 
in Walking Cane 4127 Tell Mother I’ll Be There 4009 Palakiho Blues | ‘ 
eke Captain Jinks Ben Bolt One Two Three Four Name ; 
free. {160 Sweet Hawaiian Kisses 4090 In Baggage Coach Ahead (With vocal effect) | i 
Blue Hawaiian Moon Some Old Apple Tree 4156 La Golondrina | 


Rose From Ireland City State t 














POSTER PATTERNS 
WINDOW DECORATIONS 
BLACKBOARD BORDERS 
SAND TABLE PROJECTS 
PLANS FOR PARTIES 


All in “Interludes of Pleasure.” 
New every month. 
Price 50c 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing 50c to pay for the 
April “Interludes of Pleasure.” 
Name waited 
Town 
State 














Boy- Builder 
for Schools 





- Ve wer 


Now Only $38.12 
This special introductory offer to schools is 25° below 
our regular price, to really a int you with Giant play 
yn aay fg TA 
12, Ine’ rings, 
a swing, vad adteuuble bar, Withstands rough- 
est usage. Fully guaranteed. Ideal for your play- 
grounds, Write for com iption and special 
schools price catalog. Use coupon. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. saan 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., 

Box 427, Council Stuffs, la. or Trenton, N. J. 
Please send descriptive material on your Boy-Builder at 

$38.12; also special school catalog. 





Trenton, N. J. 





| 























Se 


$3750 rquppeD, FOLDER FREE 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY @. 
SUITE 92! ,S59FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH. 





NO MONEY—weE TRUST You 
Snappy model, heeps perfect time. Guaran 
Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nowa. § 
watch with strap sent you as 
only narne and acldress 








| war so clear, we often hesitate so long 


| elementary, secondary, and collegiate 


| schools of all types. 


| not spend all our money for 
| poses.” 
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in providing the money necessary for 
the development of modern school 
systems? Is it an economic lack? Is it 
really true that we cannot afford the 
expenditures proposed, or rather is it 
due to the fact that we in positions of 
educational leadership have partly 
failed in our duty? Let us consider the 
first question, namely, “Can we afford 
better schools?” 

The facts on this point are clear. 
We are already spending a large sum 
for public education—two and a quar- 
ter billions yearly for public schools of 


grade. Large as this sum is, however, 
it pales in comparison with what we 
have to spend. The nation’s yearly in- 
come is now fully eighty-five billion 
dollars a year. Only 2.68 per cent of 
our income is now spent for public 
From whatever 
angle the question is studied, the 
evidence is conclusive that but a minor 
fraction of our economic power and 
capital is invested in public education. 

The meagerness of our investment 
in education, the factor which Herbert 
Hoover lists as a major influence in 
our economic advance, is more clearly 
evident when it is compared with that 


which we spend for other purposes. | 


For every dollar which we spend for 
public education each year, we spend 
$1.16 for life insurance premiums; 
we spend $3.00 for the construction of 
new buildings; we spend over $5.00 
for the purchase and operation of 
passenger automobiles, and nearly 
$3.00 for the purchase of articles which 
are clearly in the luxury class, such as 
soft drinks, candy, ice cream, tobacco, 
and the theatre. 

No one would wish to wipe these 
items from the nation’s budget. Life 
insurance is essential to social and 
family stability. We need more and 
better office buildings and homes. 
Many of us would be quite unhappy 
without a car, whether we really have 
to have one or not, and we all want 
some of the luxuries of life. We are 
not asking that these things be elimi- 
nated from the American budget. But 
we do contend that a nation which can 
expend from one and one-sixth to five 
times as much, for such services and 
articles as have been specified, as it 
spends for the public schools, has not 
yet reached the limit of its spending 
power for the education of its children. 

But says the professional tax 
dodger: “It is true that education 
calls for but $2.68 out of every one 
hundred dollars of income, but it is 
only one of many governmental func- 
tions which require money. We can- 
ublic pur- 
Granted, we say. But we are 
not spending all our money for public 
purposes or anything like it. But one 
dollar in ten which we have is allotted 
to public expenditures; and of the total 
allotment for public service, but one 
dollar in four is spent for public 
schools. For every dollar we spend 
for the maintenance of public educa- 
tion, we spend three dollars for the 
army and navy, for road building, and 
other publi: purposes. 

Furthermore, the burden of public 
expenditure in the United States is far 
lighter than in any first-rate nation in 
the world. While we allot ten per cent 
of our income to public expenditures, 
other leading nations, such as Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, so spend 
twenty per cent of their income. Not 
only de we allot a far smaller per cent 
of our income to public expenditures 
than other nations, but we are able to 
allot any given per cent with far 
greater ease, because of our far greater 
wealth and income per capita. 

The facts do not indicate that we 
have anywhere near approached the 
limit which a nation, and particularly 
the wealthiest nation in the world, can 
afford for public purposes. Nor is the 
share of public money allotted to 
public education too great. One dollar 
of every four available for govern- 
mental expenditures is none too much 
to invest in as vital an item as public 
education.—JOHN K. Norton, Director 
of Research, National Education As- 
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Largest Placement Bureau for Supervisors 
of grades, Critic Teachers‘in State Teach. 


ers’ Colleges, Grade Teachers in best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY suburban and City Schools. Supervisors 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago salaries up to $3600-—Critics $2800— 


Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good demand 
— 347 B Willtene Ste, Wichita, Kans. for the well trained. Booklet free. 
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I a - 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


M ENVER 








Largest Agency in West. Enroll only Normal or College Graduates. Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50. 








’ || THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERV 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY | ~ aperenm yy ——. "7 
321-323 niversity ui ing, || We are constant y in touch with the Best 
|| and Highest Salaried Schools in th 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ‘os Send for Free Regletsation Bask 
L. C. MacMillan - - MAY ONDERDONK, .- 


. President ||, Manager. 





Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—49th year 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA, 


WESTERN 


REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 








A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Kindergarten, Primary, Grade, High School, 
llege. Vacancies wanted. 

228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg., 8th and Wyandotte, 








nsas City, Mo. 








John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 

25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00. hess 1c Sic quality spproductions se 

your applications. Order yours now, send good photo, unmounted if mon Fg Photo will be returned 

unharmed, Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. OLIVE BROS., WILLMAR, MINN, 
AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY 


THE STOUT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Highly Endorsed. Enrollment Free, 


We enroll only graduates of Standard Normals, Colleges and Universities. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, Broadway Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


MODERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, !A%SM2s38-22SN8SS5, oe 
BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Poulter. Colo. tions $1.00; 1 ion blanks—2te. 


cation. Information on request. 
tar 7 2 me 6 
No position—no fee; “We place teachers’’, entire west. Enroll early. Send for free enrollment blank today. 
IN YOUR SCHOOL! 


FR EE or A000" PLAYS TEACH ART Send 26 cents for April Art 


os oon a oe SS he ane am _ Project with directions, illustrations, and hand-made sam: 
are fullyindicated. We can supply any play of any pub- ce. State your grade pad geen Prepared by Frances L. 
l : ic Pub. Co 10, 542Se. St A Stover, for many years art supervisor in city and state 
isher. Dramatic Pub. Co.,Dept.10, -DearbornSt.,Chicago. | .ormal schools. ANCES L. STOVER, Ionia, Mich. 


] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your ows 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, ete., in ten minutes, quickly 
sily, Printing surface 6:/, 

} .25;6 1-4x10, $2 26; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
ull directions, ink and eqanes com: 
plete. Kefilling Composition, $1.0 
per pound. Satisfaction Guaranterd 
ono pL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


Vinnesota 
thé Heart of the 
‘NATIONS 

















15 copies of your photo—$1.00; 25 for $1.50; 

















BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 
teachers in superior positions 


Ask us today for information 
301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





























PLAYGROUND 


gf MINNESOTA, the second 
Wo oul J H e ® 
5-1-1 largest state University, 
hey 3 invites you to attend its 
ir 1929 Summer Session. 
All the Facilities of a Great University 
at Your Command 

Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all Aca 
demic and Professional degrees. 


College of Education 
Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring to ad- 
vance to Higher Teaching or Administrative positions. 


All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


Administration School Music Art 
Supervision Psychology Child Welfare 


Recreation “‘In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds” 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and 
Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has been org#™ 
ized. Highly interesting Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, 
Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic and Industrial Interest® 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men and women. 


First term June 18th—July 27th 
Second term July 29th—August 31st 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 


ne ~ 
















sociation, in “The Wisconsin Journal 





of Education.” 


address — Director of Summer Session, Box A, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Mis. 
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The Department of Superintendence 
Meets at Cleveland 


AVING for its thesis the question 

“How Can the Public Schools Bet- 
ter Serve Democracy, Increasingly Pro- 
duce a Higher Type of Citizen?” the 
fifty-ninth convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, with a 
registration of eight thousand and an 
attendance of more than twelve thou- 
sand, opened its meetings in Cleveland 
on Sunday, February 24, and brought 
them to a close on the following Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

In his welcoming address, Dr. Frank 
D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, New York, and president of the 
Department of Superintendence, said, 
“It has become the fashion for certain 
speakers and writ- 
ers on taxation and 
public expenditures 
to point an admon- 
ishing finger at the 
steadily rising cost 
of public educa- 
tion, questioning 
the value of much 
that has gone to 
enrich the curricu- 
lum, and leading 
the taxpayer to 
regard himself as 
the victim of ruth- 
less exploitation at 
the hands of the 
professional educa- 
tor. 

“The critic who 
wishes to curtail 
the school budget 
and to reduce the 
advantages afford- 
ed accordingly, rep- 
resents that small, 
but powerful and 
active class, made 
up in part of those 
who believe appar- 











continuance of special studies, and 
(19) a pledge to the support of the 
resolutions. 

The newly elected officers of the or- 
ganization are: president, Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan; first vice-president, Frank 
D. Boynton, the retiring president; sec- 
ond vice-president, Norman R. Crozier, 
superintendent of schools, Dallas, 
Texas. 

One of the interesting events of the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence was the granting of honorary 
membership to Susan M. Dorséy,. who 
recently resigned her position as su- 
perintendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
California, and to William McAndrew, 
formerly superin- 
tendent of schools 
in Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Hon. William 
John Cooper, for- 
mer state superin- 
tendent of public 
instruction for Cal- 
ifornia, and newly 
appointed United 
States Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion, was presented 
to the members of 
the Department of 
Superintendence at 
the last meeting. 

A large number 
of cities extended 
invitations to the 
Department for its 
meeting next year, 
but the decision, 
which rests with 
the executive com- 
mittee, will not be 
made until later. 

Below are given 
excerpts from some 





ently that educa- Frank Cody of the most impor- 
tion, above the line Detroit Superintendent of Schools will head tant speeches made 
of illiteracy, is the Department of Superintendence at the meetings 


exclusive right of 
a few select souls 
and who claim it for their own by a 
sort of divine right bestowed by hered- 
ity and wealth, forgetting that they 
themselves and their prestige are the 
product of that democracy which they 
now desire to strangle. 

“The critics of public school expendi- 
tures include also those gold-greedy go- 
getters who have always been willing 
to rob childhood of its birthright and 
to coin it into coupons, in order that, 
with unconscious irony, they may build 
monuments to themselves on college 
campuses. These are our ‘conscientious 
objectors’ to the school budget. But 
these enemies of universal education 
have been met before in the fight for 
free elementary, and again for free 
secondary schools and state univer- 
sities, and were defeated. Once more 
they are riding to a fall. 

“The American public school is not 
something fixed, static, unchanging; it 
8 a growth, reflecting the growth, the 
prosperity, the changing social, domes- 
tie, and economic arrangements of the 
national life. More accurately and 
completely than any other institution, 
it mirrors the national ideals, prosper- 
ity, and aspirations.” 

Resolutions passed by the Depart- 
ment dealt with the following points: 
(1) the main purpose of the public 
schools, (2) a federal department of 
education, (3) a fair chance for the 
tural districts, (4) the extension of 
Public schools, (5) fitness for educa- 
tional service, (6) war, (7) child labor, 

_American education week, (9) or- 
8anizations like girl scouts and boy 
Scouts, (10) parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, (11) other supplementary serv- 
lee, (12) economics, (13) support of 

e federal bureau, (14) propaganda, 
(15) restricted immigration, (16) 

hers’ retirement funds, (17) ap- 
Preciation to the convention hosts, (18) 
ppreciation of the work of the officers, 
committees, and permanent staff of the 
organization, and an appeal for the 


during the coming year. 





of the Department 
. and also at meet- 
ings of allied organizations. 


Preschool and Parental Education 
in the Public Schools 


Children come to school and even to 
kindergarten with certain habits and 
attitudes, both good and bad, rather 
definitely set, and with parents who 
have had five or six years of practice 
in training or wmistraining them. 
Through a_ well-organized nursery 
school in the public school system, the 
public schools can exert considerable 
influence, as may be illustrated by sum- 
marizing what we are attempting to do 
or hoping to do through the nursery 
school that is now a part of the Win- 
netka public school system. 

A very small number of children can 
be accommodated in the nursery school 
itself. Through an intensive study of 
their interests and activities, however, 
it becomes possible to offer an advisory 
service to parents whose children are 
not in the nursery school, letting them 
know what habits of washing, dressing 
and undressing, eating, sleeping, and 
behavior can be expected of children 
at various age levels; and what stories 
and books, songs and games, toys and 
play apparatus, have been found suc- 
cessful in the nursery school. 

The public school nursery school at- 
tempts to inculcate in the parents a 
genuine understanding of the problems 
of early childhood and a scientific ap- 
proach to those problems. 

At the same time, it serves another 
purpose as an integral part of the pub- 
lic school system. In it kindergarten 
and primary teachers have a chance to 
observe the reactions of much younger 
children than those with whom they 
are accustomed to deal, and to see the 
simpler elements of behavior in their 
early phases of development. It is a 
laboratory for the study of child be- 
havior. 7 

It also makes pre-parental education 





Rural Unit No.1 


This big package 
of Music 











_ 


13 records— 77 selections —20 interest- 
ing lessons—all for $12.50, list price 
($10, list, to schools) 


HERE is a big package of Victor Orthophonic 
music. . . grouped beautifully, helpfully, prac- 
tically, for rural schools. It includes swinging 
rhythms, galloping rhythms, dances, folk songs, 
concert solos, story music —13 records and 77 
selections .. . Surely the exact selections you 
would make yourself, out of all Victor music, 
to help your school the most. 


All are arranged in a neat, strong container, 
with lock and key. $12.50 list price. 20% 
reduction to schools. Ask your dealer for this 
Unit No. 1, containing enough for a year’s 
beginning in music appreciation, which should 
be owned by every rural 
school and presented at 
institute 


every county 


for work in rural schools. 


Remember the special school 
Victrola, No. 8-8. Orthophonic; 
clear, sweet-toned; with beautiful 
Italian-style cabinet, and special 
features for school use; Discount 
to schools—25% ! Ask your Victor 
dealer about this. Listen to it 


play. 








The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 











8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Reproductions of 
The World’s Great Paintings. 


Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography 





C >o¢< 


One Cent Size 
3x3%. For 50 or more. 


Two Cent Size 
5%x8 # For 25 or more. 


Ten Cent Size 
10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 

jects or 25 for Children or 25 

for Easter, 5%x8 Or 50 
for Children. 3x 3%. 


Cc 30c— 


CATALOGUE Spring 


of 1600 miniature illustrations OOK! LISTEN! Can you attune your spirit to 


Corot 


and Picture Study. 
>0G=> 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or 
more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 
for 33 pictures of Common 
Birds with a very brief de- 
scription of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 
22 x 28 inches including 
the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 


and listing 2250 pictures of the song in this picture? It sings of branches | Send $2.00 for A Helping Hand 


paintings, portraits, architec- 


decked with tender green, be-jewelled by gleams of and ‘‘Can’t You Talk?’’ 
sky, of quiet water, and children and flowers. Spring is 


ture, birds and many other the time and pictures are the magic wand to awaken Hand Colored, same size,$1.50 
groups sent for 15 cents in | in your pupils the power which transforms this hard- each for two or more; $2.00 





coin or stamps. matter-of-fact world into music, poetry and beauty. 





for one. 





The Perry Pictures Co., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 











The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts ‘r.pi-" 
e Most Pleasing Closing Day Gilts ?.»i. 
Beautiful Satin Ribboo Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, same of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors; Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 
Seariet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired. New Remembrance Poems include 
* Your Flag, Your Work, and You,’’ ‘‘Be Strong!'’ ‘‘The Greatest Thing,’’ 
etc. Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
Prices—Large size marks, 2°. x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each, 
Smaller size marks, 1 's x9 inches, 10 or leas, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order 
Send 4 cents for Sample Book Marks of both sizcs, with order blank showing the 
ribbon colors and full text of verses. 
if tee late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and « i] 
BROWN & BROWN, DEPT. 80, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Reeds, Reff Wooden Bases, M4 4 lity reproductions. 
Basketry Materials is.0-\%.."Wsiving “is: | Application Photos! (1 yi b0°or 2s tor 
y yy, 8 $1.50. About2)ox4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 


fo 
Kong Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, Hooks Everything used 
for ket Making. Se lbe for catalog and directions. inals ferred, Originais returned. Folders 5c each. 
Soushien Drake ikc.. 53 Gvorett O1.Aiaten 54, Becten,tene, KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa 
































@- WHICH ARE THE FAVORITE 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 
A-APSCO move cs! 

CH ICAGO’GIANT 


DAN DOD 






























One of the principal rea- 
sons for “APSCO” popu- 
larity in American Schools 
is the deeply UNDER- 
CUT Cutters—They CUT 
CLEAN without tearing 

the wood. 





The “DEXTER”—The Aristo- 
crat of all hand feed Pencil 
Sharpeners. Sharpens pencils 
of various sizes, stops automa- 
tically when point is produced, 
makes fine, medium, or blunt 
points as desired. 


PRICE $5.00 AND WORTH IT 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER CO. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 














possible. Adolescent girls are given 
a chance to work in the nursery school | 
with the little children and to learn, in | 
advance of their own actual parent-| phys character res sibilitie 
hood, something of the responsibility | 2 ee, See 


of motherhood.—Carleton Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


Supervision from the Standpoint 
of the Elementary 
Supervisor 


There was a time in education when 
constructive thinking and experimenta- 
tion were left largely to the specialist 
or the person in authority over the 
teacher. The modern point of view in 
education demands that teachers be in 


' touch with the most progressive thought 


in the field, and that administrators 
and supervisors encourage an experi- 
mental attitude in teachers and assist 
in the accomplishment of helpful class- 


room studies. It is evident that the | 
many problems of modern education | A 


must be solved in the classrooms and 


that teachers can be scientific without 
being unsympathetic. 
Curriculum-making affords excellent 
opportunities for raising the level of 
the teaching body, but, if there is to be 


| progress, curricula cannot be based 





solely on past procedures even of good | Bone 


teachers. Such planning might be ret- 
rospective instead of progressive.— 
Julia L. Hahn, Director, Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, San Francisco, 
California. 


Preparation of Rural Teachers 


The seven great aims or objectives 
of education (urban as well as rural) 
are (1) health, (2) home-family life, 
(3) fundamental processes (or knowl- 
edge of tool subjects), (4) vocations, 
(5) citizenship, (6) leisure, and (7) 
character. There are more fundamental 
likenesses between urban and rural 
education than there are differences. 
However, the differences are so great 
and important that it is almost certain 
that success on the part of the rural 
teacher, supervisor, and administrator 
is largely determined by his under- 
standing of these differences. 

These environmental differences with 
which the rural teacher should be ac- 
quainted break themselves into various 
groups. Some of the most important 
are (1) social, (2) organization, (3) 
management, and (4) skill. 

There is a definite place and field in 
the training of the teacher to obtain 
the knowledge of the sociology of rural 
life or rural community problems. The 
teacher must first be a good citizen in 
his community before he can function 
well as a teacher. More teachers who 
serve the rural areas fail for want of 
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Our teachers colleges need affiliated 
rural schools of various types where 
students can do cadet teaching and 
serve as apprentices in a “natura]” 
situation under the guidance and infly. 
ence of trained and successful admin. 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers, 

The solutions of our problems ywill 
come very slowly without an under. 
standing of. the parents and homes 
where the pupils spend their first, im. 
portant and formative six years as well 
as the majority of the wakeful hours 
of the public school period. The knowl. 


| edge of the neighborhood, community 


problems, and human relationships of 
the group will furnish the key to un. 
lock the door which stands in the way 
of educational progress in thousands 
and thousands of rural communities jp 
America.—L. W. Hacker, Professor of 
Rural Education, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 





Character Education 


Character education is not merely a 
matter of importance; it is the out. 
standing end of our education. To the 
degree that we achieve it, we succeed; 


| to the degree that it eludes our grasp, 


in that measure we fail. Once we learn 
to accomplish it, our major problems 
| are solved. 

What is character? Only when a 
man has developed within himself some- 
thing that is sensitive to right and 
wrong and has accustomed himself to 
act accordingly, can he be relied upon 
to respond to new and trying circum- 
stances as a trustworthy man should, 
are 
heaped upon such a man. People seek 

his advice. His fellow men feel safe. 
| He is neither a moral philosopher re- 
mote from life, nor an _ opportunist 
bending to the varying will of popular 
opinion.—William F. Russell, Dean, 
| Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Training for Citizenship through 


| Home Economics 
| The objective of home economics edu- 
cation is to train children and adults 
for better participation in home life. 
Its function is to educate people how to 
properly feed, clothe, and shelter them- 
selves, how to spend incomes effectively, 
how to establish good standards of 
family life, how to care for and train 
children in the home, and how to live 
in wholesome family relationships. 
democracy needs citizens with 
health and mental vigor, who are self- 
supporting and socially adjusted. No 
| group of subjects in the schools can 
make a more effective contribution to 
the development of just that type of 
democratic citizenship than home eco- 
nomics.—Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief, 
Economics Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Educe- 
| tion, Washington, D. C. 





| 


| 


Responsibility for the Success of 
Failure of Young Teachers 


The failure of the young teacher, 
aside from failure due to native dis- 
ability, must be assessed both against 
the school wherein she has had her 
training and against the school system 
in which she does her early teaching. 

Investigations in the field of ede 
mentary education assign as follows 
the six most common causes of failure: 
(1) weakness in discipline, (2) lack of 
judgment or tact, (3) poor instruction 
involving poor methods, (4) insufli- 
cient daily preparation involving lack 
of interest and lack of industry, (5) 
lack of sympathy, and (6) inability © 
co-operate. Five of these six majo’ 
causes of failure are weaknesses!" 
personality traits. The charge agains' 
teacher-training schools to-day must 
the non-recognition of these weaknesses 
in prospective teachers or their nom 
elimination before certification. er 
tainly it is only reasonable to expect 
teachers colleges to give as much tim 
and attention to trait evaluation and 
trait development as is now given 
methods of instruction and a knowledge 
of subject matter. : 

Granting, however, an ideal situ* 
tion wherein young teachers begin their 





training and knowledge of rural soci-| work with proved preferences for # 
| tendencies set toward forcefulness 


ology than for any other one reason, 
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Souvenir Style 29 


Received my souvenirs O. K. I like them 
fine. The work is perfect. I think they are 
beautiful. 

Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kan. 


This is my fifth order so of course, “Sei- 
bert Souvenirs Satisfy.”’ 
Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio 


Gentlemen :—I have ordered my souvenirs 
thru you for upwards of fifteen years and 
have always been well pleased. Please fill 
this order after the same manner you have 
done heretofore. 





F. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Pa. Can be had 

I wish you to know that I was very much with or with- 
pleased with my souvenirs | ordered of you h 
last spring. Everything was fine. Thanks out p oto. 
very much for filling my order as I wished. { 
Miss Margaret Ekins, Eaton Rapids, Mich. Prices: 8& or | 

Gentlemen :—I received the souvenirs in _ 3 
plenty of time and was very much pleased less $1.90. Ad | 
with them. ditional ones | 

I have had different souvenirs for several 10¢ each. If 


years but not any that I have ever liked any 
better. 
Marion I, Jarwin, Webster, N. Y. 





*I: All orders are mailed 
Prompt Mailing jai “within, 3 ass 
or so after their receipt, excepting those 
calling for photographs, which require a 
little additional time. 


Must accompany all orders. 


Remittance Send post office order or 


your personal check. 


shown in illustration. 


newness. 


Illustrated on the right. 


We have added 
to our line of 
gifts 
derfully 
sik ribbon | 
souvenir, 4 
illustration ? 
gives but a i 
faint 
its beauty. It 
is 7 inches long 
and 2% inches 
wide. 


We print on 
the ribbon just 
as shown here. 


photos are de- 
sired add 2¢ 
extra for each 
souvenir. 


You can’t go 
wrong if you 
order this ele- 
gant souvenir. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


For 28 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at close of school 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard of attrac- 
tiveness and design. Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of exceptional quality, 
Seibert Souvenirs have always offered unusual merit as a parting gift. 


Description of Souvenir Style 29 


The illustration to the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of our New Souvenir. 
graved (not printed) in beautiful colors on Strathmore high grade cover stock. The design is exactly aa 
The lower part shows a country school house with an outline of a city school in 
the background, which makes this souvenir very attractive as well as appropriate for any school. 
narrow flap on the right on which the “School Year 1929” chain appears, adds that distinctive touch of 
Altogether this is the very finest souvenir we have ever put out. 
a beautiful winter scene takes the place of the photograph. 
size 34% x 6% inches and is bound with silk cord. 

On the inside we print for you the following: 
county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county superintendent. 
sired, In addition to the special printing there also appears a splendid poem (written especially for our 
souvenirs) ““The Close of School” with fine illustrations and other appropriate matter. 


Description of Souvenir Style 28 
Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in colors and bound with silk cord. 


Your photograph, if used, can be inserted in the oval in the center. 
as in souvenir No, 29, excepting that the poem ““The Close of School” is entirely different. 


a won- 
fine 


The 


idea of 


— 


SS 


> 


Name of school, district number, township or city, 





It is steel en- 
The 


If the photo is not desired 
It is a 12 page booklet including the cover, 


We also add the grades if de- 


The inner pages are about the same 
Size 3% x 6% in. 


Price of Souvenir Style 28 


Prices of Souvenirs greatly reduced 
but the High Quality maintained 
We Pay the Postage 





Without With Without With 

Quantity Phere Photo Quantity Photo Photo 
6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.60 $3.30 
8 1.50 1.65 32 2.70 3.45 
10 1.60 1.80 84 2.80 3.60 
12 1.70 1.95 36 2.90 3.75 
14 1.80 2.10 38 3.00 3.90 
16 1.90 2.25 40 3.10 4.05 
18 2.00 2.40 42 3.20 4.20 
20 2.10 2.55 44 3.30 4.35 
22 2.20 2.70 46 3.40 4.50 
24 2.30 2.85 48 8.50 4.65 
26 2.40 3.00 50 3.60 4.80 
28 2.50 3.15 62 3.70 4.95 





Additional ones without photo, 5¢ each. 
With Photo 7c each. 


Price of Souvenir Style 29 


Without With Without With 

Quantity Phote = Photo Quantity Photo = Photo 
6 $1.46 $1.56 | 30 $2.90 $3.60 
8 1.58 1.73 | 82 3.02 3.77 
10 1.70 1.90 34 3.14 3.94 
12 1.82 2.07 36 3.26 4.11 
14 1,94 2.24 38 3.38 4.28 
16 2.06 2.41 40 3.50 4.45 
18 2.18 2.58 42 3.62 4.62 
20 2.30 2.75 44 3.74 4.79 
22 2.42 2.92 46 3.86 4.96 
24 2.54 8.09 48 3.98 5.13 
26 2.66 3.25 50 4.10 5.30 
28 2.78 3.43 52 4.22 5.47 





Additional ones without photo, 5c each. 
With Photo 7c each. 


‘Extra Photos can be had at 50c per dozen. 


A Transparent Envelope is furnished for all 
of our Souvenirs FREE. 


e Send us 8 cents extra 
Assured Delivery and we will replace ab- 


solutely free any order lost in the mail. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box A, DOVER, OHIO 
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Souvenir Style 28 


° If you want 
Photograph Souvenirs 3...” Snote on 
souvenirs, all that is required is for you to 
send a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse 
and we will make a small photo for each sou- 
venir just like the illustration on this page. 
We can copy a large or small photograph or 
from a group, providing the one to be copied is 
not too close to others in the group. We can 
also copy proofs but they must be very clear 
and distinct. However bear this in mind, we 
can’t do the impossible. We can't copy an old 
worn out photo and make good prints from it. 
The small photos will be exact reproductions 
of the photo you send us. 

Don't send us a photo smaller than a postage 
stamp, even that is too small for best results. 
Send us the best photograph you have, well 
wrapped as we return it to you uninjured. A 
large photo will always copy better than a 
small one. Bear this in mind, 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 


Send a 2¢stamp for Samples. It is not nec- 
essary however to have samples as thousands 
of teachers send us orders without seeing sam- 
ples and we positively please them or refund 
their money. 

Send name of Schooi, 
When You Order District Number, Town- 
ehip or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholars, 
School Board and County Superintendent. Send 
your order early. Don't wait until within a 
few days of the close of school. Tell us when 
your school closes. You should order as many 
or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 

If you order less than the number of schol- 
ars, add 3c for each name in excess of the num- 
ber you order. Whether you live in Maine, 
North Dakota, Florida or California, we serve 
you promptly. 








tact, industry, perseverance, sympathy, 
and co-operation, employers yet have 
grave responsibilities. Employers, i. e., 
the Board of Education in the legal 
sense, and the administrative and su- 
pervisory staff in an actual sense, may 
> culpable in two respects: (1) un- 
Willingness to supervise and train in- 
experienced teachers, to help them grow 
in the only place they can grow—in 
Service, or (2) failure to recognize how 
essential proper direction is to the 
young teacher and consequently giving 
her a supervision negligible in amount 
and superficial in quality—John B. 
Heffelfinger, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Newton, Kansas. 


Contribution of Science to 
Education 


New methods of instruction and new 
methods of management are often ad- 
Yocated as panaceas for the educational 
ills which affect the school. The value 
of these new methods and the vigor 
with which they are promulgated are 
requently without any close relation- 
ship to the facts as determined by sci- 
entific study. Science has contributed 
important findings in the field of learn- 
dig, of child development, of individual 
‘ erences, of curriculum organiza- 
rey of the measurement of the educa- 
‘onal product, and of the human and 
material resources of education. 

e extension of such scientific study 





is the only means which will bring con- 
tinuous educational progress. The at- 
tempt is often made to supplement and 
correct the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems by philosophical specu- 
lation. The excuse for these attempts 
lies in the defects of our present sci- 
ence. It suffers from the defect of 
superficiality; of an undue preoccupa- 
tion with destructive rather than con- 
structive investigation and with mere 
appraisal rather than with discovery 
of new truths—Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago. 


Mathematics, Informational 
versus Computational 


Number is useful not merely in the 
performance of computations; it is 
useful, also, as a device for arranging 
ideas. For example, the dates of his- 
tory constitute a numerical series by 
means of which the sequence of events 
may be indicated. When number is 
used as an instrument for the system- 
atization of ideas, it belongs in the 
sphere of what may be called “informa- 
tional arithmetic” as contrasted with 
“computational arithmetic.” 

The informational aspects of higher 
mathematics can be illustrated by the 
statement that algebra trains pupils in 
the understanding of the equation even 
though they forget the rules of alge- 
braic computation. The person who 
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Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travei, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 


















lighted with them. 


GRADUATION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND DIPLOMAS 


More attractive and original than ever 


Ask for our Sample Sets and secure the latest ideas. 
Sent free by addressing your request in care of “Department A.” 








Your graduating class will be de- 





USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind, Your three initials 
richly die stamped in any standard 
color on specially attractive ripple 
finished white, buff or gray paper 
as preferred. 


38 Shests and 78 Envetopes; onty $2.00 postpaid 


Money with order. 10c extra for gold or silver em- 
bossing or for postage West of Rockies. Prompt 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





TEACHERS: 


Take advantage of our 
very Special Premium 
Offers and secure many 
attractive and necessary 
articles for your school 
room. 


Send for list of premiums with our Special Offer. 














Our 1929 School Supply Catalog sent upon request 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., State St., Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schools in Every State in the Union since 1899 
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S h l S 1 
You and your pupils will be interested in our unique H bes he + eer 
page showing reproductions of century-old prints. 9 "1.76... 1.99 
i coe 10 1.85............2.10 
Our new souvenir No. 12 (8% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, | 11 1.94 2.21 
Nile Green cover, Steel Die Embossed in green and red, 12 2.03 2.32 
with 8 insert pages of new material, hand lettered and 13 2.12 2.43 
illustrated. A beautiful production. 14 2.21 2.54 
15 2.30 2.65 
ENVELOPES 16 2.39 2.76 
The special envelopes we furnish with souvenirs are = 2.57. aa 
made of heavy high grade stock to exactly match sou- 19 2 66 3.09 
venir covers, are printed from plates, will protect sou- oy “8-75 3.20 
venirs for ages, and are a real value over the ordinary 21 "2.84 3.31 
kinds. ae x 3.42 
PHOTO STYLE 23 3.02 3.53 
On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 7 oa aaa 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. If a6 3.29 3.86 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add + oon sor 
2e for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can =. e 47 108 
copy any size photo to size required. If your photo is = yt 430 
in folder, remove if practical. Your photo will be re- = nyo 1a 
turned. Our two-photo souvenirs tell the whole story. - aa nae 

cece Pe . 
YOU SEND TO US Ba BBB a AR 
Name of your school, district number, township, county, 34 "4.01 474 
Whoever state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the grades, 35 4.10 4.85 
w you are, be noble; school board and county superintendent. os. . 1.96 
‘Whatever you do, do well ; — 36. is ; 
’ . ess souvenirs are ordere< an pupils’ names to be 87... 4.28... 5.07 
bar If | lered th 1 to | 

Niyenever you Speak, speak kindly; Sj printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 38............4.87 5.18 
Give joy wherever you dwell. Remittance must accompany your order. A free sample es 4.46 5.29 
} will be mailed upon request. 40.....2.....4.56............5.40 
° ° Additional copies (above 40) 
COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, Mansfield,Ohig | ~':322: prev, # cents exe. 
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Chalk Talk Stunts 


Keeps Them Laughin 
55 full-page illustrations wi 


a, er complete line of “patter” in 














PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS 4 prose and verse, keeping time 
Thousands of teachers with thedrawing of the pictures. 
use the material 100 pages of novelty stunts, lazy 
in our books man’s chalk talk, and clever pic- 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of tures evolved from combinations 
Contents of books, sent on request. — expected. All i. 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY author's own stage p res, 
Publishers af Educational Books since 1838 made simple and easy for any artist. Postpaid $1.00. 
67 West 44 Street, New York || Sample pages and entertainment catalogue free. 














T.$. Denison & Co., Dept. 93 , 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











For Better 
Crayon 
Drawing 





The Art Service Bureau has prepared a new booklet for 
you on the use of Wax Crayons in the Elementary Class 
Room. It unites the aims of the teacher in desiring to 
achieve the best possible results with the play activities 
of childhood. 


Through pages of simple illustrated instructions it 
develops the various uses of this favorite drawing 
medium. It will help you to clarify your teaching of 
drawing and to get the most out of 
your spring art work. 


A copy of this booklet, “The Magic 
Door,” will be sent to you free upon 
request. When writing, state your 
official position and the grade you are 
teaching. 





Binney & Smith Co., 
41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 























denies that he remembers anything 
which he learned in his course in alge- 
bra has overlooked his informational 
acquisitions, such as his familiarity 
with equations. 

Instruction in mathematics has very 
often been ineffective. Pupils fail in 
arithmetic and in algebra in excessive 
numbers. The reason for these condi- 
tions is that mathematicians have neg- 
lected a highly important and inter- 
esting phase of their subject, namely, 
the informational phase.—Charles H. 
Judd, Director, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


Financing Education 


There are two outstanding problems 
concerning the financing of education. 
The one has to do with the adjustment 
of our school system to the needs of 
those who are enrolled in it. We need 
to be concerned about the kind of edu- 
cation furnished for the money that we 
spend. The other major problem has 
to do with equalizing opportunities 
for education as between the wealthier 
and poorer communities throughout the 
nation. We profess to offer equality 
of opportunity. This is not done un- 
less in every school system the money 
that we spend buys a great variety of 
opportunity suited in each case to the 
needs and abilities of the individual 
boy and girl.—George D. Strayer, Pro- 
fessor of Education, and Director, Divi- 
sion of Field Studies, Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Lack of Co-ordination a Cause of 
Waste in American Education 


Failure is the chief source of waste 
in American education. Elimination 
of waste due to the breaks and dupli- 
cations in the joining together of vari- 
ous portions of the school system de- 
pends upon consideration of the process 
of te of the pupils, physical, psy- 
chological, and moral. Different pow- 
ers ripen at different rates, and the 
development of each capacity as it 
manifests itself should result in achieve- 
ments which then become tools in the 
maturing of other powers. 

Waste in education results from fail- 
ure to observe these principles. One 
example of educational waste is failure 
to adapt the teaching of early school 
years to the normal activities and ex- 
periences of children at that age, due to 
the external imposition of the three R’s. 
Others are the uniform four-abreast 
treatment of school subjects, instead of 
alternate periods of concentration and 
remission; the confining of teachers to 
single grades; the absence of a suffi- 
cient variety of teachers in early 
grades; the tendency to justify exist- 
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ing divisions of the school into sep. 
arate units. 

The chief source of waste is failure 
at all stages from the elementary 
school through the college to utilize the 
experiences of children and _ youth 
gained out of school. Isolation of 
school from life is the chief cause of 
harmful isolations within the school, 
The problem could be best approached 
as one of continuous differentiation 
rather than as one of external articy-. 
lation—John Dewey, Professor of 
Philosophy, Columbia University. 


The Technique of Democratic 
Leadership 


Four principal suggestions can le 
made as to the technique of democratic 
leadership: 

1. The principal should take definite 
steps to make the members of his 
group acquainted and to cultivate jp 
them mutual respect, confidence, ani 
good will. This can be done through 
the frank discussion of live issues and 
through normal social contacts. 

2. He should make sure that the 
problems to be faced are clearly de. 
fined. Most difficulties arise from mis. 
understanding. Those who are going 
to act together must first think to. 
gether. 

3. He must be a skillful chairman of 
group discussion. Thinking together 
involves the consideration of the issues 
presented from all angles and the 
weighing of evidence for and against. 
In this function the principal should 
actually prepare questions and outlines, 
and assist the members of the group of 
teachers or pupils to reach conclusions 
after adequate consideration. 

4. Finally, he should see to it that 
discussion bears fruit in action. This 
means that he should bring about a 
suitable division of labor. His leader- 
ship will be shown in his ability to aid 
the members of the group in selecting 
the right persons for different respon- 
sibilities. At the same time, in order 
that all may have an opportunity to 
grow, he must see to it that tasks are 
distributed so that each in turn has 
his chance. 

To inspire those who are seeking 
their own anticipated goals is surely 
more gratifying than to induce others 
to follow blindly, they know not where. 
—James F. Hosic, Professor of Educe- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

—_——_——__——_ 

A series of six College Tours to 
Europe, announced by Dr. James E£. 
Lough, at 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, opens his “floating univer- 
sity” idea this summer to students and 
teachers, many of whom are unable to 
join the anual College World Cruise 
in the winter. Delphi, Athens, Rome, 
and Venice now serve as classrooms 
for students of ancient history. On 
each tour college and _ professional 
courses in art, literature, economics, 
geography and history are given by 
well-known professors and carry ful! 
academic credit. 


Study 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher's Prob 
lems,”’ “Study of Psycho 
pathic Children,”’ “Meth 
odsof Teaching in Elemen- 
tary Grades,”’ “The Junior 
High School Movement, 

“Elementary School Ad- 





manding credit ministration and Su 
towards a Bach- - sion,’’**EducationalMea® 
elor degree. 


urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 4 
__, Lhe University of Chicago, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [2éthye*’ 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lun 10 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. © 
page booklet, “‘7’/e Profession of Home-Making’ , FS 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St..Ci#0# 


Bi: Home Study School 200 











ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting. ie 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. W o 
complete information, Dept, N. 1., Peor®, 
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Modern Schools Use Novel 





‘T? engender not only an interest in music but 

a real enthusiasm for it on the part of every 
boy and girl, modern schools have found nothing 
more effectual than the novel method of intro- 
ducing the harmonica into the regular musical 
curriculum. 


So quickly and so easily can the average young- 
ster master the harmonica to the point of playing 
with accuracy and expression that without con- 
sciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of music. They 
become excellent sight readers and as their ability 
increases, they soon become inspired with a keen 
desire for greater skill and achievement. 


Step by step, then, so strong is the fascination 
of the harmonica that it is an easy matter to 
guide them into an appreciation of the best 
in musio— 


Effortless Training 
—Superior Results 


The value of the harmonica lies, not alone, 
however, in arousing an active interest 
for music on the part of the pupil. From 
the teacher’s viewpoint it is likewise 
most effective. It minimizes to an 
immeasurable extent the endeavor, 
effort and time usually expended in 
musical training—and at the same 
time achieves results far beyond 
the usual. 


Few, indeed, are the pupils, no matter 
how backward and listless they ordina- 
rily have been in the study of music, who are 

not led into a real love for it through the lure of the 
harmonica. 


Regardless of the ability of the student to “carry a tune” 
the use of the harmonica indelibly registers on his mind, 
tones which are absolutely true and thus steadily trains 
him to correct musical preception. 


Instead of the music of the street they learn early in life 
to love the masterpieces of famous composers—classic and 
modern—and with this interest aroused, it is but a step 
to the study of the biography of these composers and the 
history of their times. 


Most important of all, the desirable mental traits and 
characteristics developed thru playing this instrument al- 
most invariably extend to the pupils’ other studies and 
activities—and have a decidedly favorable influence on the 
general upbuilding and formation of his character. Indeed, 
so pervasive is its influence that it makes school attractive 
even to the unruly child and the retarded pupil. 


Method to Interest EVERY 
Child in Musical Training 


Nixon School pupils have formed a real 
orchestra out of their harmonica players 


Practical Helps for Teachers 


So many teachers and music supervisors have inquired 
regarding the value of the harmonica in group as well as 
individual instruction that an exhaustive study of results 
in many schools have been prepared in the form of a brochure 
entitled ““The Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” To teachers and 
others in authority this brochure will be sent without charge 
upon request. 


Illustrated instruction books, four-part harmony charts and 
individual “part” cards for each pupil are also available 
gratis. With the aid of this material, teachers and music 
supervisors in hundreds of schools have found harmonica 
instruction simple and results gratifying. 






ee eae 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 542-D 
114 East 16th St., 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free brochure on “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS scincciihaiinssli 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 17 to July 20 
Second Term July 22 to August 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration and Journalism. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. University Theater with Special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Opportuni- 
ties for graduate work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. 
Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder com- 
mon point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


pres emai —Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — —_— 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology.— Graduate School Bulletin... 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 











UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


The Summer Session with Laboratory Schools 


Program of Courses in Kindergarten- Primary and Elementary Grades including 


Reading in Primary Grades Geography, Grades 4-6 Activities in the Primary Grades 
Reading and English, Grades 4-6 Arithmetic The Elementary School Curriculum 
Theory and Principles of El tary Educati 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON PUBLIC SCHOOL open as a Laboratory School of 250 pupils. 
Opportunity to Study Children as well as books. 
Fourth consecutive year. 





Limited Registration. 
Miss Mabe! E. Simpson, Director of Elementary Grades and Kindergarten, Rochester Public 
Schools, will be in charge of entire program and instructor in two of the courses, 
Write the Secretary of the Summer Session, 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, - - - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











PRIMARY TRAINING 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 24— Summer School — Aug. 2 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment — Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM — 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS--KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION includi 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Ph +i 





























MUSIC LESSONS vour HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 


Write Safes Sor cur PORE BOOKLET. It tells how to learn 

ed Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. 
inners or advanced players. Your only expense about 

8c per day for music and postage used. 

American 


Schoo! of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sey: 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-S' and sample copy Tus WRiTER's 
. MonTaiy . Write 


TME HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Devt. aa. Soringheta. Mase, 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway MailClerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Examina- 
tions often, Thousands appointed each year. Send 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPIT 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers three-year course in general 
nursing to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
IMinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
May, August and January. For information address, 

DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 
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Educational Notes 








It is estimated that about 4,000 stu- 
dents from the Philippines are attend- 
ing schools and colleges in continental 
United States. 


The Franco-German committee on 
student exchanges reports 262 ex- 
changes in the past year. The ar- 
rangement is reciprocal, French stu- 
dents spending their vacations in Ger- 
many and living in German families, 
while an equal number of German stu- 
dents are received in France. 


On the last Saturday morning in 
January, the State Normal School at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., burned to the ground 
with an estimate loss of $300,000. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. Classes 
were reopened in the City Hall Janu- 
ary 30 and the Training School re- 
sumed sessions in rooms of two ele- 
mentary schools. 


A short-term school for Indian farm- 
ers of New York State was conducted 
at Ithaca last winter by Cornell Uni- 
versity. The school was under the di- 
rection of members of the Indian ex- 
tension staff of the State College of 
Agriculture, which for six years, in 
co-operation with Indian farmers, has 
been conducting meetings and giving 
demonstrations on Indian reservations. 


In a model-boat contest held in the 
schools of Baltimore last year, 2,000 
boats were made by pupils in elemen- 
tary and junior and senior high schools. 
Much interest was shown by parents 
in work of the children, and in carry- 
ing out the project the Maryland Yacht 
Club and many departments of the 
city government co-operated with the 
division of vocational education. 


Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools in Bridgeport, Conn., since 
1925, has been elected superintendent 
of the Minneapolis schools. He was 
earlier superintendent at East Provi- 
dence, R. I., Newton, Mass., Rockford, 
Ill., and Akron, Ohio, where his notable 
accomplishment brought him nation- 
wide attention. Mr. Reed is a New 
Englander and a graduate of Harvard, 
where he received the Bachelor’s de- 
gree and later the Master’s degree— 
for work in education. 


Mention was made in our columns in 
February of the ninth annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference, to be 
held in Columbus April 4-6, for discus- 
sion of a large variety of topics under 
the general head “Evaluating Educa- 
tion.” Names of notable speakers, 
taken almost at random from a long 
list, include Joseph Jastrow, Arthur I. 
Gates, B. R. Buckingham, J. E. Butter- 
worth, Thomas D. Wood, John W. 
Withers, Frank N. Freeman, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, A. P. Brigham. 


Emelene Abbey Dunn, who during 
many years of service under the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut was 
credited with unifying the art pro- 
gram of the schools in that state, died 
at her home in Rochester, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 17. Miss Dunn taught art in 
the various Connecticut normal schools, 
and later, while acting in an advisory 
capacity, prepared a course of art 
study for state-wide use. She also 
gave advanced instruction to art teach- 
ers and supervisors during the twenty 
years that she maintained a studio in 
New York City. 


Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, head of 
the division of parental education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University, and formerly head of the 
department of psychology, Cleveland 
School of Education, has become the 
editor of Babyhood, a magazine for 
parents of little children. “Problem 
Parents” is the title of a series of 
thirteen articles Dr. Myers hes been 
writing for the Child Welfare Maga- 
zine, the official organ of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. At 
the request of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Myers wrote a series 
of eleven letters to parents under the 
general title “Helping our Children 
Succeed in School.” These letters are 
free to all parents whose names and 
addresses are sent to the U. S. Bureau 


of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Oto 
[ Earn Your Credits in 


Delightful Surroundings 


& 
Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities for 
study, lake and mountain excursions under Uni- 
versity direction. Superior opportunities for ¢ 
outdoor life near Lake Champlain, the Adiron- 
dacks and the Green Mountains, 

Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers 
working for certification credit and those wishing 
to study only for professional self-improvement. 


Summer Session 


University of Vermont 
July 5—August 14 
school bining lent educational 

opportunities with recreation and the improve- 

ment of health. 

Write for further inf: and {ll d bulletins, 

Bennett C. Douatass, Director of Summer School 

University of Vermont, RoomE, Burlington, Vt. 











SO Sat St ts 
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Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan"’ 


High scholarship standards — 
Beautiful location — Moderate 
climate—Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips 
and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 

Graduate School 
School of Edutation 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music ' 
School of Speech " 
School of Law 


June 24-Aug. 17 


June 24-Aug. 2 
June 24-Aug. 24 





The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses, Courses specially 
designed for Superintendents, Principals, 
Supervisors, Deans, Advisers, and Teach- 
ers in High Schools, Elementary Schools 
and Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 
sities and distinguished Public School 
Teachers and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention 
given to the needs of Graduate students 
and experienced teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
120 University Hall, Evanston, Il. 











Summer Session 
June 14 to July 26, 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers. 
Also Courses in 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art. 


INGTON 
ITY 












SAINT Lovulis 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address 

Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, 

Room 202, Duncker Hall, Washington U ‘eae 
MRI 





St. Louis, 














High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 
trance to 


Free Bulletin 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 8467, Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.8.1923 CHI 





You can _ co 
this simplified 
School Course 
. Meets all requirements ad A 
and the leading professions. 


ical courses are described ip oo 
‘or it TODAY. 
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Complete Your Education 


by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Hom? 
Study Bulletin FREE. Washi pe 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, © Washingtot. ?.™ | 
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Invites You to Its 
Summer Session 
and Mountain Playground 


Cool Summer days on the 
crest of the continent make 
study easy. City Campus 
affords all metropolitan ad- 
vantages. Mountain Campus 
places students among scenic 
wonders of the Rockies. Na- 
tional authorities will give 
education courses in 1929. 
Two terms, opening June 17 
and July 24. For illustrated 
booklet, write— 


Director, Box 150 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


Denver, Colorado 


STUDY AND PLAY 


On the Shores of Lake Michigan 


Summer Session Opens June 21, 1929 














ELEMENTARY courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. Fine and Industrial 
Arts for Elementary Grades. Children’s 
Literature. Story Telling. Large demon- 
stration school. 

The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation. There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere. 
New college and dormitory building located 
in the most desirable section of Evanston. 
Campus less than two blocks from beau- 
tiful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


Epona Dean Baker, President 


NATIONAL 
Kindergarten %% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


Box A49, Evanston, Illinois. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session, June 17 to July 27, 1929. 


Earning Credits Toward Degree in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati is ideal city for Summer Music 
Study. Ten weeks grand opera. Daily Sym- 

ny Concerts. An American Bayreuth. 


rite for particulars to W. Blasi, Registrar, 
1227 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
























Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their 

own dormant ability. Ur. Barton's An- 

alysis Test indicates your power to create 

plots, characters that live, to understand 

motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of your 

story instinct. Send for this free analysis. 
¥, . 


4 and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
DR. BUKTON boaklast. Short Story Writing." 


ion Institute, 592 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee 


Miss Compton’s School for Retarded Girls 
Out in the Middle West. Established 1901 


ination of city and country privileges. Restricted 
enrollment. Highest encomiums from patrons. 


Fay A. Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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An interesting effort to bring to- 
gether teachers and school boards is 
reported from Mineral County, West 
Virginia, where the County Council of 
Education arranged a fellowship sup- 
per and conference, followed the next 
day by an institute. An attendance of 
eighty, representative of every district 
in the county, satisfied County Super- 
intendent Luke McDowell that the idea 
could be utilized to increase under- 
standing and co-operation. 


With the purpose of outlining a 
course of study for primary children 
of slower-moving minds than the aver- 
age children, but who are not subnor- 
mal, experimental classes are conducted 
in schools of Baltimore. The purpose 
is to enrich the curriculum by increased 
use of educational activities and expe- 
riences, and to adjust it to the-normal 
interests of such children. The study 
will be carried on for three years, and 
the movement in curriculum adjust- 
ment will follow the children as they 
advance to the second and third grades. 


Robert J. Leonard, director of the 
School of Education and professor of 
education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, died at his home in New 
York City February 9. Dr. Leonard 
had been identified with Columbia since 
1923, but he had earlier been a student 
there, taking degrees in 1912, 1914, and 
1922. After his graduation from the 
State Normal School at San José, Calif., 
in 1904, he was a teacher and super- 
visor; later he was a professor of edu- 
cation at Indiana University and the 
University of California, and he served 
on various commissions and surveys. 
He was the author of a number of 
books on vocational education. 


Over 750 courses for the Summer 
Quarter, which opens June 17 and 
closes August 30, have been announced 
by the University of Chicago. The 
courses are the same in character and 
credit value as in the other quarters. 
The Summer Quarter faculty will 
number 370, with 160 of the group 
coming from other institutions. Two 
hundred are of full professorial rank, 
55 are associate professors, and 66 are 
assistant professors. Leading Ameri- 
can universities will be represented by 
faculty members, as well as such for- 
eign educational institytions as the uni- 
versities of Vienna, London, Leipzig, 
Toronto, Berlin, Edinburgh, Cardiff, 
and British Columbia. 


President Guy E. Snavely of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College has been 
chosen president of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges. Dr. Snavely is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Council on Education, 
national president of a professional 
educational fraternity, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Southern College Associa- 
tion, and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Council of 
Religious Education. During the World 
War he organized and directed the 
Southern Division of the American Red 
Cross, and later was first assistant to 
the director-in-chief in Washington. 
The French government honored him by 
making him an officer of the Academy. 


Charles Custis Harrison, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania from 
1895 to 1910, died in Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 12, at the age of eighty-four. 
During the time he was head of the 
university a large expansion took 
place, and Dr. Harrison himself con- 
tributed $750,000 to the institution, 
which was his alma mater and whose 
success was the greatest interest of 
his life. Since his retirement as pro- 
vost, he had devoted himself to promo- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum which has been active in ex- 
ploration work in the Near East. In 
1925 he received the Bok Award for 
his notable services to the city of 
Philadelphia. 


——————— 


Teachers who have among their pu- 
pils boys who are greatly interested in 
radio will be glad to know that in- 
quiries regarding technical points may 
be referred to the Information Bureau 
of the National Radio Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has been organized 
to aid, without charge, those who are 
experimenting in this field. 
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~but when I started to play 
the laugh was on them! 


“Well, folks, I guess we'll have to lock up the 
piano and make faces at ourselves.” 

Helen Parker's party was starting out more 
like a funeral than a good time. 

“Isn’t Betty Knowles coming?” 
voice sang out. 

“Unfortunately, Betty is quite ill tonight and 
Chet Nichols is late as usual,” replied Helen 
gloomily. “I wish Sis wasn’t away at school 
and she’d make the keys talk.” 

“I know some brand new card tricks,” vol- 
unteered Harry Walsh. 

“Great!” said Helen. 
cards.” 

While she was gone I quietly stepped up to 
the piano bench, sat down, and started to fumble 


an anxious 


*“Tll go and find some 


with the pedals underneath. Then the wise- 
cracks began. 
They Poke Fun at Me 
“Ha! Ha! Ted thinks that’s a player- 
piano,”’ chuckled one of the boys. 


“This is going to be a real musical comedy,” 

added one of the fair sex. 
1 kept fiddling around the pedals—making 
believe that I was hunting for the foot pumps. 
“Come over to my house some night,” said 
Harry. “I’ve got an electric player and you 
can play it to your heart's content. And I just 
bought a couple of new rolls. One is a medley 
of Victor Herbert's compositions—the other . .” 
Before he had a chance to finish 1 swung into 
the sentimental “Gypsy Love Song.” The laugh- 
ter and joking sud- 








denly ceased. What 
. a treat it was to 
Pick Your have people listen- 
“se to me -_—- 
continued wit 
Instrument | },,,continued with 
and other popular 
stone —. selections of Victor 
Giuielo Gluten | Herbert Son 
Cornet Saxophone : ; 
Trombone Harp ing and dancing to 
Piccolo Mandolin the tune of the lat- 
Quitar 'Cello est syncopation. 
Hawallan Stee! Guitar Finally they start- 
Sight Singing ed to bombard me 
eae Sp — with questions .. . 
rums and Traps « 
Automatic Finger Control How? ... When? 
Banjo (Plectrum, 6-String | -.- - Where? .. . 
or Tenor) did you ever learn 
Piano Acoordion to play?” came 
from all sides. 








I Taught Myself 


Naturally, they didn't believe me when I told 
them I had learned to play at home and without 
a teacher. 

“Weren't you taking a big risk, Ted?” asked 


Helen. 

“None at all,”’ I replied. ‘For the very first thing 
I did was to send for a Free Demonstration Lesson. 
When it came and I saw how easy it was to learn 
without a teacher I sent for the complete Course, 
What pleased me so was the fact that was playin 
simple tunes by note from the very start. For I founc 
it easy as ABC to follow the clear print and picture 
instructions that came with each lesson. Believe me 
there’s a real thrill in being able to play a musical 
instrument.’’ 

* * 7 * 

This story is typical. The amazing success of the 
men, women and children who take the U. 8. School 
of Music course is largely due to a newly perfected 


method that makes reading and playing music-— 


actually simple ! 


You can't go wrong. First you are fold how 4 
thing is done, then a picture shows you how, then you 
do it yourself and hear it Without any jong hours 
of tedious — Without any dull or uninteresting 
scales you learn how to play real music from real notes. 

* 
Free Book and Demonstration 
Lesson 

Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our Free 
Demonstration Lesson explain all about this remarkable 
method. They prove just how anyone can learn to 
play his favorite instrument by note, in almost no time 
and for just a fraction of what old, slow methods cost. 


The Book will also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger Control, 
Forget the old-fashioned idea that ‘“‘talent’’ means 


everything. Read the list of instruments to the left 
decide which you want to play, and the U, choo 
of Music will do the rest. At the average cost of only 


a Jew pennies a day! Act NOW. Clip and mail this 
coupon today, and the fascinating Free Book and Free 
Demonstration Lesson will be sent to you at once. 
No obligation. U. 8. School of Music, 64 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City 





Instr when needed, cash or credit. 
— ee eee -_ 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
64 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your Free Book ‘‘Music Lessons in 


Your Own Home” ‘with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
— easy payment plan I am interested in the fol- 
owing course: 


..Have you instrument?.............. 
Name ... 

Address 

City State 











ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 
Arithmetio 
Elementary English 


Un'8. History 





gebra 
intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 








Botany 
Physiology 
Zoolog 


Physics 











tory 
English History . 


odern History 
American History 
Civil Government 
Economics 
st 2 Years Spanish 
st Year French 
2nd Year French 
ard Year French 


Deoantaanm 


rd Year Latin ing Helps, 
Sommercial Arithmetio 
ee a 





Psychology and Princl- 
Stes of Education 








P ’ : ‘ 

4 He al Eng ponte weak points, so effort 

2nd Year English needed most. 

3rd Year English A ll 

4 Year English n exce ent [ 

Enetion Grammer who learn with difficulty. 
jemen wing te 

Ancient His or textbook review. 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. 
ready familiar with these helps, order a copy in your subject, 
then you'll order for all, 
and describing Smith's Regents Review Books and other Teach- 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 


505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘*‘PUPILS LIKE TO USE 


Smith’s Regents Review Books 


palling for Higher Marks 


- [NSTILL confidence and remove nervousness at ex- 
amination time through reassuring practice with 

Smith’s Regents Review Books, authentic summaries 

of the Regents examinations of New York State for 

the past 20 years—including 

given complete. 

Chemi Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the pupil’s 


1927. Recent papers 


may be concentrated where 


A valuable supplement to any text. 


aid both to the brilliant and to those 
For class drill, home work, 
Topically arranged. 


Used in nearly every school in New York State, and 
in thousands of public and private schools throughout 
the United States and Canada, 


Question Books | 40c each, 35c each in lots of 6 
Answer Books { 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


If you are not al- 


Or, write for free catalog iilustrating 


SMITH’S’’ 
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With this souvenir of 
> ‘the school year now 
closing your teacher 
wishes success 


and happiness th 


A all theyears to come 
































































That happiness and 
fortune may be with you 


as you journey along life's 
pathway is the sincere wish 
| of | your leacher on 

L 









C losing Day 

















Happy Days Design No.-12 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 








ee = F so ordered, your photograph or 
) that of your pupils or school 


will be placed on the inside front 
cover of each booklet as shown 
here. (This applies to either style 


Serene ead “Memory , of booklet described below.) 
a | When Violet Design No. 6 or 
ry > ond woye Rose Design No. 7 is ordered, photo 
adding” may be mounted on outside front 
cover if desired. The former design 
4 ons souvenir ts is suitable for a horizontal oblong 
Presented to we or oval photo and the latter for an 


wth Go ben exten gf upright oblong or oval photo. 
you teacher, bebevng 


én > ts on © The booklets will also be sup- 
come it will serve as @ plied with two photographs if de- 
pleasent remnter of ous sired, the second photograph being 
mivoldey emocwtona mounted on one of the inside pages. 
The extra charge for the second 
ns photograph will be 50 cents for 

} the first 10 booklets and 3 cents 
for each booklet over 10. 


+: W- 


ie what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 




















fol 











good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be —_— and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Clos- 
ing Day sentiments and poems. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your 
pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each 
vooklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up 
with Violet Design No. 6 or Rose Design No. 7. (See note at top of page and in- 


structions below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied ¥ 


by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones, at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of Se pean in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the nomes of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose, Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 








Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders te- 
- gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above i 
prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
sired, Then give name and number of each name in excess. 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 








If photograph is desired on the souvenirs 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 


wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured. 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils" names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 


Order Earl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
. y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


‘wom F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 


— —_———-——— 














Give your pupils these beautifully colored Ed 
Souvenirs for Closing Day |: 














Ts only @ little remerm- 
hbrance c ™~ 
That /in leaving, dear | 
pupil. with yo || 
But it carries a load of 
good wishes +«_/ eh. 
For happiness all your 
ithe through - 



















Pine Tree Design No. 10 












































OUR TEACHER'S WISH 

on Closing Day 
Is that, in years to come, you may 
Recall with joy the hours here spent, 
And all that cach dear friendship 


meant. 
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Water Lily Design No. 15 
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Educators of the World to Meet in Geneva| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


By C. H. WILLIAMS 


Secretary, World Federation of Education Associations 


HERE are fifty educational organ- 

izations in the world whose slogan at 
present is “Geneva, 1929,” and there 
are approximately five thousand indi- 
yidual teachers whose eyes are turned 
toward Geneva waiting for vacation 
time to come—which means that the 
third biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
will be held July 25 to August 3 in the 
cosmopolitan Swiss city whose name 
has become synonymous with interna- 
tional co-operative endeavor. 

There is just cause for anticipation 
of the event. Dr. A. O. Thomas, Au- 
gusta, Maine, president of the World 
Federation; Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, sec- 
retary of the European Section; Mr. 
Pierre Bovet, director of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education at Geneva; 
and the chairmen of the various sec- 
tions of the federation all report steady 


men in preparing the programs for the 
various sections into which the confer- 
ence will be divided. Each of these 
divisions will meet separately, hear 
addresses’ in its own particular field, 
and hold its own discussion groups. 
All indications at the present time 
point to a splendid attendance of 
teachers from all over the world. Sev- 
eral Asiatic countries, including China, 
Japan, and India, are preparing to send 
delegations. The International Bu- 
reau of Education is making special 
arrangements by which probably every 
country of continental Europe -will be 
represented. Moreover, the countries 
from which the largest number of 
teachers have attended previous confer- 
ences held by the World Federation— 
namely, the British Isles, Canada, and 
the United States—will again respond 
with large and influential delegations. 





progress toward a meeting which will 


The meeting is especially convenient 





| a 





Swus Federal Railroads 


The Beautiful Waterfront of the City 


be even more comprehensive in scope 
than the highly successful Toronto 
Conference of 1927. 

“International Understanding and 
Goodwill Through Education” is to be 
the theme of the meeting. The general 
program will deal with the subject 
from a variety of standpoints and will 
inlude many of the most eminent edu- 
cators in the leading countries of the 
world. This general subject will be 
constantly in the minds of the chair- 


- . 


eet oe a a ark 


of Geneva 


from the United States 
who may be spending the summer in 
Europe. All such teachers should plan 
to include the conference in their itin- 
erary. The opportunity of visiting the 
fine old city of Geneva, of hearing 


-for teachers 


the world, and especially of forming 
friendships with teachers of other 
lands, is one that no teacher can afford 
to neglect. Those who attend will ex- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Work for “UNCLE SAM” 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


POST OFFICE CLERKS 
BOOKKEEPERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


STENOGRAPHERS 


CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C. AND ELSEWHERE 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


Excellent Chance 
For Teachers 


Mail Coupon today ¢€ 
sure for sample ex- ¢ 


4 DO NOT 9* 
DELAY © Name 








amination coaching. a® tainable. 


il 
Pa Address............. 


FRAPKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P246, Rochester, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Rush to me, entirely without charge 32 page 


r 
r 


book with istof J S. Government big paid positions ob- 
Advise me also regarding the salaries, hours, work, 


vacation and tell me how to get a position. 











many of the most eminent educators of | 
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RURAL MAIL CARRIERS | 








—an offer to the 5,000 new 


members who will bring 
the membership of the 
Book-of-the- Month Club 
up to one hundred thousand 


Your first book | 


FREE! 


NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: 


If you did not get your first dine | 


free, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 
your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration 


VER 95,000 book - readers 

now belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. The organi- 
zation is engaged in a ‘‘campaign’”’ 
to reach one hundred thousand— 
a scant five thousand more. 
Those who join now will be given 
their first book free. 

A great many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining 
this organization, but have “put 
it off” through business or pro- 
crastination. If this has been true 
in your case, it is clearly an advan- 
tage to you to delay no longer. 
We suggest simply, that you get 
full information at once, about 
what the Book - of - the -Month 
Club does for you, and decide once 
for all whether you want to join, 

In this connection, here is a per- 
tinent fact that may be important 
to you. Of the 95,000 people who 
now belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, not a single one 
was induced to join by a sales- 
man or by personal solicitation 
of any kind.) They were simply 


given the facts as to what it does 
for book-readers. After reading 
these facts they subscribed. 

And what sort of people are 
they? Cabinet members, senators, 
judges, governors; leaders of in- 
dustry and finance; the outstand- 
ing figures in thousands of com- 
munities large and small. Our list 
of members, indeed, reads like a 
who’s who, in every profession, 
in every walk of life. These are 
judicious people, in other words, 
not of the kind to be easily inftu- 
enced or to follow fads. They 
know what they want. 

This being the case—if you 
have ever thought of joining the 
club—it does seem sensible to get 
the facts as to how it operates as 
quickly as possible, and then (if 
you want to) join before this spe- 
cial “‘first-book-free”’ offer expires. 
This will happen soon; for our 
membership increased by almost 
fifty thousand in 1928. So, if you 
are interested, mail the coupon 
now, before you forget to do so, 


e#?3$ 


Henry Seidel Canby 
Chairman 


Heywood 


Broun 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


William Allea 
White 


Christopher 
Morley 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 










scribe to your service. 


Cir 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-ofhe- 
Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 


Docks chinped to Genadian r ‘anadien members through Book-of- the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 
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May Day 


For Schools 


A Midsummer Day’s Frolic—By Dorothy Powell 


The Conspiracy of Spring—By Mary 


The Festival of Proserpina—By Margaret L. Conger 


A May Festival 


Spring, Queen of Youth—By Hdith Rh. Jacobs 


Alice in Wonderland 


Sleeping Beauty— Dy Gladys Spicer I 


We publish plays and pageants for all 
Write for catalogue. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


occasions, 


600 Lexington Avenue 





S. Edgar 


By Mary Lk. Phipps and Marjorie Van Horn 


‘raser 


Programs 


50 
-50 
50 
-30 
50 
1.00 
50 


New York City 








Free Helps for Teaching 


HEAD HYGIENE 


The busy little heads on which you 
look daily, are they attractively healthy 
and clean? 


To help you develop habits of cleanli- 
nessa in your pupils, we will gladly send 
you, gratis, a new booklet prepared for 
us by dermatologists and hair experts, 
telling why and how to shampoo and 
massage, how to dress the hair, how 
to prevent and cure hair ills, and how 
to interest children in this important 
subject. 


So many teachers have responded with 
keen interest to the offer we made in 
February, that we are here repeating 
it for those who missed it then, 


Write us. 
CEREAL SOAPS CO. 
Dept. N-3, 334 E. 27th St., New York City 


Makers of ‘‘Derbac’’ Shampoo 
Seap & Comb. 

















“IN TULIP LAND” | 
Use Susan Lowe's 
Black and White Patterns | 


in correlating your subjects. The quaint dress, un- 
usual occupations, means of transportation in pictures- 
que Holland make.an interesting geography lesson || 
when Black and White Patterns are used. This set of || 
seventy-five Patterns contains several that very aptly 
describe the land of windmills, wooden shoes and tulips. 
These Patterns can be traced and colored, Four pages 
of instruction sheets are included with set. Good- 
sized patterns for the whole school year on a variety 
of subjects. 


Price of 75 Patterns 60c Prepaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept. N, 736 West 173rd St., New York City 








R TEACHERS 
COLLEGE WOMEN 
GiRL SCOUT LEADERS 


a NATURALISTS 


EDITH 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N.Y. 






MACY 


TENTING 
CAMPCRAFT 
NATURE 
PAGEANTRY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
HANDICRAFT 
VACATION 
May 13—Ocr., 9. 
$20 PER 
WeEEK 
ADDRESS : 


GiRL Scouts Inc. 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
New York Crry. 














ATTENTION 
Nature Lovers 


There is nothing in the insect world more beautiful than the 
giant moths of our large s:!&-spinning apecies, with their soft 
and brilliant colorings of biues, greens, reds andail tr > inter- 
mediate shades, ese moths have a wing read of from 
three to six inches. It is a most interesting nd beautiful si he 
to see them emerge from their silk cocoons inthe Spring, with 
embryonic wings, which, in 20 minutes expand to their full size. 
Did you read Mr. F. 
L. DuMond’s facinat- 
ing article on Page 
41 of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR, Feb. 
1928, describing 
these brilliant moths? 
I am prepared to sup- 
ply individuals,clubs, 
educational institu- 
tions, etc.,with living 
silk cocoons of our 
large moths, Cecro- 
Promethea and Cynthia, assorted at these prices. 
5S essorted cocoons for $1.00; 10 for $1.75; 15 for $2.25; 26 for 
$3.50; 60 ot 96.00 srgammerntion charges paid to your ad- 
dress. For cents additions!, large color photographic re- 
productions of these species of moths, suitable for framing, 
willbe included with your order, 
Ideal for mature study ¢ 2, kindergarten, boys and girls 
nature scout troops, schovls, colleges and beauty-loving 


ndividuals. Ma ur remitta today t 
c.' WM. WURSTER, Suite 1608-N, 104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Athletic Medals 


For all events 


(Size of Illustration) 
Bronze 50c. Silver $2.00. 
Gold filled $2.25 
Catalogue of Medals, Trophies 
and Cups on request, 

C. A. WINSHIP & CO. 
713A 159 North State Street 











Chicago, Illinois. 











Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yk" 





We want 


know and value Kondon's and 


to advise this health 
their boys andgirls, 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 


important as cleaning the teeth. 


habit to 
00 teach- 








Send the names of 20 or more 


parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 33c tube of Kondon’s. 


= this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names 
addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


Ik ONDO JELLY 





SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 








perience a benefit and an enjoyment ' 
never to be forgotten. 

The conference will comprise the fol- 
lowing sections: Parent-Teacher, Home 
and School; Health «Education; Prac- 
tical Education as Distinct from Voca- 
tional Work; Teachers’ Associations 
and the International Aspects of School 
Administration; International Co-op- 
eration and Goodwill (General Ques- 
tions) ; International Co-operation and 
Goodwill (Preparation of Teachers) ; 
International Co-operation and Good- 
will (How It Can Be Introduced into 
the Schools—League of Nations Pro- 
gram); Behavior—The Problem Child; 
Rural Life and Rural Education; The 
Pre-School Child; The Relation of the 
School to the Community; Education, 
the Press and Publicity; The Interna- 
tional Aspect of Library Service; From 
School to Labor; Elementary Educa- 
tion; Secondary Education; Colleges 
and Universities; Adult Education; 
Illiteracy. 

Among the men and women of inter- 
national reputation who will appear on 
the program of the conference are: 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, Oxford Univer- 
sity, president of the Commission on 
Intellectual Co-operation; M. Albert 
Thomas, director of the International 
Labor Office; Hon. Philander P. Clax- 
ton, former commissioner of education, 
U. S. A.; Dr. I. Nitobe, senator, Japan; 
Mme. J. E. Vaikai, administrator of the 
Child Welfare Fund in Hungary; Prof. 
Alfred Zimmern, director of the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations; 
M. Oprescu, Section of Intellectual Co- 
operation, League of Nations; M. Fer- 
nand Maurette, head of the Division of 
Research, International Labor Office; 
Sefior Moises Saenz, under-secretary 
of education, Mexico; M. Junod, presi- 
dent of the International Society for 
Commercial Education; Mme. Liard, 
director of “L’Hygiéne par l’example”; 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Pennethorne, England; 
Dr. A. E. Marty, Canada; Prof. Poul 
Hansen, Denmark; Dr. Edna Nobel 
White, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. John Sas- 
senbach, Amsterdam; Mr. James W. 
Johnson, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; Mme. 
Radlinska, Director of the School for 
Social Work, Warsaw; Countess Dohna, 
director of the Education Section, 
Deutsche Liga fur Volkerbund; Mr. 
Gwilym Davies, honorary director of | 
the Welsh League of Nations Union; 
Mile. Hotz. Pro Juventute, Zurich. | 


—— 





World Essay Contest | 


The American School Citizenship | 
League has taken as the subjects for 
its 1929 World Essay Contest “The In- 
fluence of Education in Eliminating 
War” and “Above All Nations Is Hu- 
manity.” The former is the subject 
assigned to students in normal schools 
and teachers colleges, and the latter the 
subject for discussion by seniors in 
secondary schools. 

For the best essays in each set, 
three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 (the 
Seabury Prizes) are offered. The Con- 
test closes July 1, 1929. Leading edu- 
cators in different parts of the country 
have consented to serve as judges. 
This is the twenty-first year in which 
this contest has been conducted. It is 
open to students of all countries. Last 
year the prizes in the normal school 
section went to Ben Ellis, Southern 
Oregon Normal School, Ashland, Oreg. ; 
Anna E. Myers, Kent State Teachers 
College, Kent, Ohio; and Victoria 
Muriel Bennett, Illinois State Normal 
School, Normal, Ill. In the secondary 
school section, the prizes were awarded 
to Inez Smith, Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mary Elizabeth 
Higgins, Loveland High School, Love- 
land, Colo.; and Margaret W. Young, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Further details regarding the 1929 
contest may be had from the secretary 
of the American School Citizenship 
League, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Ph.D., 405 Marlborough St., Boston, 
17, Mass. 

EO — 

The price of A School Child’s Bible 
Study, by Mame Knight Larsen, listed 
in our March issue in the column “The 





New Books,” is 50 cents. 
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To introduce Colling- 
bourne’s superior 
quality Dental Floss 
and encourage 
Teachers to rec- 
ommend this 
method of giv- 


to teeth, we ‘Deca 
will send post- n y Starts 
a for only ™ send 
Oe in U. 5S. ) ” 
Silver or Floss Can Reach 
Stamps— 


1 Sue Package {12 yerds ) Collingbourne’s 
Leatiet on ‘“‘Teaching Correct Care of Teeth.” 

° * GOLD MEDAL 
Collinglowne, DENTAL FLOS$ 
is made of genuine silk and tests a ximately 20 per cent 
stronger than others. It is put up 12-yard tubes in sanitary 
glass containers with “‘thread feed” through the cap and 
cut-off and holder clip for convenience in using. Convenj- 
ently carried in pocket or purse. It is— 


Antiseptic-Sterilized and Processed 


with Genuine Beeswax 
as recommended by better dentists everywhere. The supe. 
rior strength of this waxed silk floss also makes it especiaiiy 
safe and satisfactory for stringing beads, etc. 


At Chain Stores and Other Popular Priced Merchant; 
or mailed postpaid with leaflet on **Correct Care of Teeth” 
ik» 


or only 10c, Send today, 2) 
> ELGin, ites 


COLLINGBOURNE SILK MILLS : 


i Inspiring 
Subjects-- 


The Lord 
| The Holy Scripture 
| Life . Faith 
byEMANUELSWEDENBORG 


Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, 
substantially bound in stiff paper covers. 
Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of only 


Five Cents 
Swedenborg Foundation 


Room 1222 


Incorporated 
18 E. 41st St., New York 
ee ltl Sah teed 


OUR BIG CATALOG = 


ot BOOKS ci Publishers WF AR EE 


=" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of al! publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Mi. 


























TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
$1A YEAR IS CENTS | 


know the Pat and you will like it--the every 
week news d from the Nation’s Center. Bright. : 
incoreae! . dependable, different--nothing else 
" ashington gossip, politics, science, travel, 
fun, lots of pictures. Tiefroction, entertainment. 
18 weeks--13 big issues--only 15 Cents. 
i» or $1 for full year. Send now. Address: 


WM Pathander, Dept. 34, Washington, D.C.— 





Your neighbors 








ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—5} Lary by 
Comedy - Dramas, audeville 
Seseen Musical PLAYS Monologs,Dialoss 
Comedies, Revues, 


Entertainmen's 
Chalk-Taik, Amateur Circus and Magic Books 


- Posters 
Bleck act. MINSTRELS wise or 





Complete First-Parte, with Song — 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yoo EL 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE F 

T. $. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58 OH? 


—< 
HIDE UGLY E WIRES 
Easy to beautify walls by using I 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the twist) 
10 Send for Free Samples 
c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Ps. 
USE MOORE PUSH-PINS 
(Glass Heads—Steel Points) 
to hang up little things. 


EE les 
we 


SB 
= 












TAPS y 
ool 
$. SUPPLY COMPARY, Dept. £-916,  Greeeele 
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HE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the 
least pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the 
presentation of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the 

occasion. The value and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased 
by the addition, where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. This appears 
in addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge except the Diploma Souvenir. 
Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the style suited to your 


INEXPENSIVE REMEMBRANCES FOR LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Gifts of Thoughtfulness Which Pupils Will Appreciate and Cherish 
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enna a Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 
= S—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will 
oe Prompt attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and 
— >> i oman oe — = ee ean to cover the cost. Any incorrect pay- 
ymptly justed. orders within 24 i it 
photo which reauire he oy hours of receipt except those with 
you order less souvenirs tl ‘ ils’ ’ 
nambér of sourenima Thus it yon, Seder St bourenin at have toe fOF etch Mame appearing above the 
names of 39 pane printed, add lhe to your remittance. 




































































































| school. Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of we boone aa ca 4. ae Ce Eee 
he Teeth Promotion. Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with pretty two- combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and. them money, 
ena color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. Prepared with nae teen Fee ie “printed “with “space for recipient's 
each your own special copy at no extra cost. Send us the name of your school, board _ SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir. FREE. upon request.  Addi- 
of education or trustees, your own name, date, and names of pupils. en RY will be given for all samples 

"s or. , 
™ DESCRIPTIONS OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS yea 
‘OSS Diol “s Booklets oy creme and Are Finished With High Grade Cords and Silk Tassels) 
| re scroll on which names ot i andso “xpressive ne 

a iploma Souvenir jini "\ucier “and school are Hour Glass f™,cuis"intsiest "cman ile bean 
a0 wd eee oe -— — in oe a has been Done in full colors, design represents passa ye of time es 

d iature diploma. ‘The scroll may of cours 8 i U ; ide 8 i 
” he a and nt is peor? engrossed and ornamented “for At ~ t ont ne 3 a x see =a pages 
iat purpose. — re “roll’’ is really a strong tube nicel F . eke Py ’ " 

essed covered in white to represent a diploma and eusqeentl Keepsake Souvenir Tis souvenir marks the best 

very durable. The paper used for the scroll is heavy and : in, artistic effort that could 
lasting, so that the souvenir may be preserved for many possibly be produced at the price. The cover is embossed 

— years in its original state. Certificates of Promotion inciud- in colors and can be used either with or without photo as 
specially ed at an additional charge of one cent each. desired. 

: ; This souvenir is used only in con- 

srchants Good Luck Souvenir ™*, desien_ is beautifully Photo Souvenir nection with teacher's photograph 
sath” : : : printed in harmonizing col- which is mounted as indicated in illustration There are 

an) ors on heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large three designs in beautiful colors, size 8% x h inches, all 

. horseshoe, he card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger just as attractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- 
3832 while in a. tint under the names appear the numerals tistie insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
aLinen 1929. The card is approximately 6% x 7% inches. verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 
Blue Bird Souvenir }s wave and beautiful ana Last Day Souvenir fey" with rinbon, "printed 
° finest school souvenirs ever made. othe EA the -- aor a eae sre aoe The scoond 
little school house in the distance near which are circling pa . mas an appropriate poem and a blank line where the 
the bluebirds, symbols of joy and happiness. The inserts name of the teacher can be written. 
and cover are fastened together with a h izi vi —_—« = a" 
and silk tassel. ee ae ear ee STYLES Without” ‘Each With iach 'Pince™ 
x ce 
: : Ph Adadi- ; > 
School Days Booklet The design speaks for itself 10 onions donai oo noel — 
, representing as it does in a t Good Luck | $1 2518 .09 a! ee ae 7 
unigue manner the typical country school house. — Beau- + Last Day Card ‘73,\8 ea | o Se 
tifully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristol Dipiom = | f'an| ‘30 = 
bound with a silk tasseled cord. , School Days ' 35 ry 1.75 12 06 
—-* Pale) fo ole 
P P P ers , . ue Bi | 1.25 { h : 
Springtime Souvenir 7e,0over is printed in = Keepsake. | 138) cop) ita] aa] coe 
A children dancing about a May pole in the foreground with Photo 1.60 Hi 4 
a school house in the background. This souvenir is excep- Hour Glass 1.25 09 | 1.75 12 06 
e tionally artistic in every way, made of the finest quality Springtime 1.10 08 |_ 1.60 HU 05 
stock throughout. {Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir. 
; Description of Souvenirs with Certificate of Promotion Gertifiate of «= | 
5 At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet g Promotion we 
with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in 
*, the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion ree renee : HOUR GLASS 
* should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing a = wor . , ay 
. Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make aioe ome. = 
up a combination order having part of your bookiets with and part Pern aS ‘ . 
without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement and - : t 2 pt OU * 
price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. 1 = ay &, 
? wa oo fh 
4 s ‘ 

; 7 JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO. Inc., Cooperstown, N. Y. hea 
iT he - ey - 7 ih al " , 
) 1 ‘cal 3 . cag . ‘ ' 
— q%') % 
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Enriched Science Teaching 


The authors of Enriched Teaching 
of Science in the High School, recently 
published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, say in their pref- 
ace: “Many administrators interested 
jm science teaching, as well as many 
Science teachers themselves, feel that 
smuch of the so-called laboratory work 
> schools is sterile, and that there is a 
» Teal need of avoiding both bookishness 
and a formalized laboratory procedure 
- M science courses. It is for the purpose 
of meeting this need that this hand- 
. k has been written.” The materials 
tisted have for the most part been ex- 
amined personally by the authors, and 
all the items have either been used in 

classroom or reliably appraised in 
Print previously. The mere listing 
' Would have left the reader somewhat 
at sea as to relative values, but this 
difficulty has been avoided by annota- 
tions which aid the teacher to choose 
what best meets a particular need. The 
Volume covers a wide range. The 








ment and community enterprise—there 
is no end to the contrasts that are in- 
dicated in the pages before us, with 
their brief informational text and their 
irresistible appeal to the eye. Anyone 
who contemplates a visit to Southern 
California may obtain a copy of this 
book by writing for it, addressing The 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 


authors are Maxie Nave Woodring, 
Mervin E. Oakes, and H. Emmett 
Brown, members of the faculty of 
Teachers College. 





Southern California Views 


A remarkably effective demonstra- 


tion of scenic and civic attractions is 
the 48-page book of photographs re- 
cently published by The All-Year Club 
of Southern California under the title 
“Southern California Through the 
Camera.” It presents more than sev- 
enty rotogravure views that not only 
visualize the region which centers in 
Los Angeles but delight the eye by 
their artistic qualities. The contrasts 
of Southern California—in natural 
beauties of mountain, valley, and shore; 
in historic and contemporary architec- 
ture; in human activities and interests 
—are well represented. City and coun- 
tryside, ocean and desert, the sublimest 
of nature’s spectacles and the most so- 
phisticated of man’s productions, work 





and recreation, individual accomplish- 





Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


—_———_—_a——_—_ 


Because of the jubilee of Pope Pius 
XI, to be celebrated this year, the Ital- 
ian State Railways are offering a sub- 
stantial reduction on round-trip tickets 
for parties of 25 persons and over. The 
tickets are available from any point in 
Italy to Rome and return, and they 
permit different, routes going and re- 
turning. By taking advantage of this 
arrangement, tourists from the north 
of the country could see many of the 
most important cities of Italy. _The 
American office of the Italian State 
Railways is at 545 Fifth Avenue, 





New York. 


The Caribbean Institute, a division 
of the Bureau of University Travel 
(whose charter precludes private prof- 
it) has arranged its first educational 
cruise to the lands of the Caribbean, 
sailing from New York July 6 and re- 
turning August 13. Whiting Williams, 
the director, has made special studies 
of conditions in Nicaragua, Colombia, 
and other neighboring countries. He is 
to be aided by a professor of Latin- 
American history. For details, address 
Bureau of University Travel, Newton, 
Mass. 

ee 

Available to teachers of science, 
chemistry, and home economics and 
others who have a professional or lay 
interest in the product is “The Story 
of Evaporated Milk,” an illustrated 32- 
page booklet on the manufacturing 
yay and uses of evaporated milk. 
t will be mailed postpaid upon request 
to the Evaporated Milk Association, 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


— 
_ Life is never art until through duty 
it passes to delight.—Henry Cope. 
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Portable 
Typewriters 
$™” Per Month 


Buys your choice of a 
New Royal—Underwood 
Corona—Remington 

At $65.00 on terms—$60 cash. 


Ideal for teachers 
“CARRY IT ANYWHERE” 


Carry to Summer School—take it on 
your vacation trip—vuse it on train 
or boat. Always handy and con- 
venient—light in weight, attractive 


in colors. Your choice of lead- 
ing makes—Royal, Remington, Un- 
derwood, Corona—Brand New— 


Standard Keyboard. 
tures of large office machine, 
payment plan. 


All the fea- 
Easy 





10 DAYS’ 


FREE TRIAL 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Ff he TYPEWRITER Sxonanes 


111 WN. Dearborn &t., Dept. 1094, Chicago, til. | 
Gentlemen: Ship me express prepaid (name the || 
machine and color you wees) 
lortable with carrying case for 10 days’ free trial. 
Upon arrival I will deposit $10.00 with express 
agent. If I decide to keep it, I will pay $5 
monthly thereafter until price of $65.00 t a, 
Title to remain in your name until then. Other 
wise, I will return machine and case within 10 


( Write signature; do not print or typewrite) 


| days to express agent, who will refund my $10.00, 
|. Name & Address 


Age... Employer or position... 


IN AND OUT THE GARDEN 


Music FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


NIGHT Hostess. 





(Give two references with whom you have had = 
business dealings.) 
r,s _ 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


GaTE. By 
Raymond E. Manchester, author of 
“The Trail of the Indoor Outer” and 
“Home and School Idea in Educa- 
tion.” Cloth. 47pp. 50c postpaid. 
Collegiate Press, Menasha, Wis. 


COUSSIRAT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR EXER- 


CISE Pap. (Form No. 12). By F. L. 
Coussirat. Paper. 32pp. 25c. Globe 
Book Company, New York. 

In the 
“Series on Childhood Education” 
edited by Patty Smith Hill, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. By Alice 
G. Thorn, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
175pp. $1.25 postpaid. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


STANDARD BIBLE STorY READERS. Book 


V. (The Fourth Reader.) By Lillie 
A. Faris, First Grade Critic Teacher, 
College of Education, Ohio Univer- 
sity. Illustrated by O. A. Stemler 
and Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Cloth. 
191pp. The Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Alonzo 
Franklin Myers, Director of Teacher 
Training, Ohio University, and 
Ossian Clinton Bird, Director of the 
Department of Physical Education, 
Ohio University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
350pp. $1.50. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y 


STATISTICS FOR BEGINNERS IN EDUCA- 


TION. An elementary presentation and 
explanation of sixty-two terms in ed- 
ucational statistics. By Frederick 
Lamson Whitney, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. Cloth. 138pp. $1.50. 
D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 

A dramatic comedy. 
y Philip Dunning. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 168pp. $1.60 postpaid. Sam- 
5 * eee 25 W. 45th St., New 
or 


THE Music Hour. Elementary Teach- 


er’s Book to accompany the First 
and Second Books. By Osbourne 
McConathy, formerly Director of the 
Department of Public School Music, 
Northwestern University; W. Otto 
Miessner, formerly Director of the 


School of Music, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee; Edward Bailey 
Birge, Professor of Public School 
Music, Indiana University; and 


Mabel E. Bray, Director of Music, 
New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. Cloth. 272pp. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N.J 


ARITHMETIC PRACTICE. Book V. Book 


VI. For finding and correcting weak- 
nesses in the step difficulties of the 
processes. By C. Beverley Benson, 
C. E., with the assistance of Arthur 
R. Jensen. Paper. Each: 129pp. 60c. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Betrrer LIVING FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. 


By Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, A.B., 
primary teacher, Barbour School, 
Rockford, Ill, author of “A Pet 
Reader,” and “Better Health for 
Little Americans.” [Illustrated by 
Dorothy Saunders. Cloth. 160pp. 
70c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi- 
cago. 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND TEACHERS’ 


ATTITUDES. Deals with an inquiry 
into the nature of teachers’ reactions 
to the behavior and ee , dif- 
ficulties of children. By E Wick- 
man, member of the nak oe! se 
staff of the Institute for Child Guid- 
ance, New York City. Cloth. 247pp. 
$2.00. The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 578 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. 
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A New 


Aid for 


rimary Teachers 


320 large pages (7x10: inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 

Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 
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soyour 
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by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 


NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate’ primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until May 15th. Simply 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it to us today. The book 
will be sent to you promptly 
regardless of whether or not 





[ 7% inches 


remittance accompanies your 





Primary Plans and 
Projects, postpaid, 


ORDER THIS COMBINATION 
Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


$3.60 


Both Only 


order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 


Order 
Blank 


$4.90 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
in one ot right 
s a 
tavindicate 


Date... ——: 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, ; wesinally to 
my address given below. Price $3.60. 


Sa Late = L_] Fiease send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
coe sane my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 


tion to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans for one year, at 


your comagré combination price of $4.90. 


o"your preterence 


[ I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than May 15, 1929. 
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Order Now 
“Practice Exercises 


Silent Reading” 


and provide an Efficient 
Modern Method of giving 


Thought Reading Exercises 


Book I For Upper Grades 


Book II For Intermediate 
Grades 


Each book has 35 perforated 
lesson sheets well bound. 


Dozen $3.84 
Bardeen School Supplies, Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Send for our Guide Booklet. 


Price single 40c. 











FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene 
Procter & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade. It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
er and class—colorful posters for the schoolroom, 
cakes of lvory Soap and recognition awards forthe 
children to take home with them. It is both prac- 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
ofthe expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 

Only your request and the thirty-six cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
(witha copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents, upon request. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. 40-R, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Hard Enamel 
No.C14 Each Dozen 
Sil. Plate 4.12 $1. 
Gold Fill, 22 
Sterl. Sil. .25 
Roll. Gold .45 









No.R14 Each|No.C 125 Each 

Sterl. Sil. $1.25) Gold Fill. $0.35 

raters My 10 Kt. Gold 3.7 5 Sterl. Sil. .50 
ea 14Kt.Gold 4.75|Roll. Gold .75 
WP No. G 287 Pin ‘Guard and Chain 


Raised letters on Pin, or 
background Enamel 


Petes ane, 





———O 

7 Stl. Sil. $1.65 Ea., Dz. $1.25 Ea. 
9] Ri. Gid. 1.90 Ea.. Dz. 1.45 Ea. 
Y 10k. Gid. 3.00 Ea., Dz. 2.50 Ea. 


No. R 281 Raised Letters and 


Year or background Hard Enameled. 
Each Dozen 
Sterl. Silver bd 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, #- .25Ea 
» 10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5. 2 5 00Ka. 
14kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6 50, $6.00) 
SAMPLES LOANED upon your Princip: ay aE ee 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment, 


ARTISTIC genes. & sapes co. 
214 Greenwich St. jew York, N. Y. 


MEDALS- “RING: & CLASS PINS 


1 hom Menvlecturer 














SiS 529 
Siver plate =. 20 3 $ | Sterhng Silver 5: 25 each su - Se 
he Silver Me 300] 10 Kt Gold Wo [ster Stives ‘ee i 
4757 14 Kt Gold 609 44 TRolled Gold $5¢ 
SidGold $1 50 1500 Selid Gold $1.60 iss 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent 1.56 


Ring as shown with any one or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled, 


Heal ke Co., Inc., $42 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
School Emblems 


N1763 —Sterting Silver ans with 
raised aes “50 
50 doz. 


$1.50 ea. $16 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 


CLA PINS RINGS OF EVERY 
$$ Description. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shownhere with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterlingsilver or 

























ge! Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5.00 perdoz. | 





Union Emblem Co., 858 ¥.IrustBldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


| ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TINY TA AND OTHER StTorIEs. By 
Kathleen Beardsley Andrew, Dayle 
Borden Prall, Daisy A. Bestor, and 
May A. Hale. Illustrated by Ludwig 
and Regina. Cloth. 128pp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

TOPICAL SOURCES FOR “PERSONAL Hy- 
GIENE APPLIED.” By Jesse reiring 
Williams, M.D., Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Cloth. 97pp. 
$1.00 net. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia. 

STEPS TO STORYLAND. A _ pre-primer. 
(Booklet of 32 pages and cards for 
cutting and pasting.) Illustrated by 
Mary B. Grubb. Paper. 32pp. 30c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

A First 
Reader. By Frances Lilian Taylor, 
Principal Teachers Training’ School, 
Galesburg, Illinois. Illustrated by 
Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. 144pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

CouRTESY POSTERS TO COLOR. Twelve 
for 25c. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 

SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER ARITHMETIC 
TEST. By Raleigh Schorling, head of 
Department of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity High School, and Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan; 
John R. Clark, Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
and Mary A. Potter, supervisor of 
mathematics, Public Schools, Racine, 
Wisconsin. Consists of Manual of 
Directions; Test: Form A _ (For 
grades 5 to 12); Key: Form A; Test; 
Form B (For grades 5 to 12); Key: 
Form B; and Class Record. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

MoTHER Goose Book. By Emma Miller 
Bolenius, specialist in reading and 
author of “The Bolenius Course in 
Reading,” and Marian George Kel- 
logg, a teacher and demonstrator. 
Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. 
Cloth. 128pp. 68c¢ postpaid. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

THE WONDERS OF MILK.’ 
reading for schools, libraries, and 
community organizations. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott, author of “Children’s 
Reading.” Paper. 27pp. i15¢c. The 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 

THE FRIENDLY Cow. A book of rhymes, 
exercises, and stories for girls and 
boys of pre-school and primary age. 
Transcribed by Bertha Johnston, 
formerly editor of Kindergarten 
Magazine. 
35c. 
erative Association, Inc., 
42nd Street, New York. 

A SELECTED LIST OF BooKs FOR PArR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS. This book com- 
bines the early book list and supple- 
ments and includes new books in the 
field of parental education which ap- 
peared during the past and current 
years. Selected and compiled by the 
Parents’ Bibliography Committee of 
the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. Paper. T78pp. 25c postpaid. 
Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th Street, New York. 

PARENTS’ QUESTIONS—MY CHILD WILL 
.. . My CuILtp Won’TtT—WHAT SHALL 
I Do? The first of a loose-leaf se- 


11 West 





A guide to | 


Illustrated. Paper. 32pp. | 
The Dairymen’s League Coop- | 


ries, based on questions which par- | 


ents have asked in child study groups. 


Prepared by Study Group Depart- | 


ment, Child Study Association of 
America. Paper. 25¢ _ postpaid. 
Child Study Association of / merica, 
54 West 74th Street, New York. 

CuiLtp Stupy DISCUSSION 
DEVELOPMENT, METHOD, TECHNIQUES. 
By Margaret J. Quilliard, Director 
of Field Work of the Child Study 
Association of America. Paper. 74pp. 
75c postpaid. Child Study Associ- 
ation of America, 54 West 74th 
Street, New York. 








PLATE. 50¢ EA.: 


» EITHER DESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.; 12 
% OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 
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COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


891 BASTIAN BLOG. 


Recorps— | 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.. 
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Nature Studies 


in their beautiful 


Natural Colors 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures from 
the world’s largest and finest collection. These pictures 
are educational as well as beautiful and attractive, Many 
teachers and normal school students buy them just for 
their own interest alone. When shown to children their 
beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. Millions of these pictures are pur- 
chased and used by teachers, students and others every year. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 
Studies in Beautiful Colors 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably low 
due to our purchases in such large quantities. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in ro we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality, All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful collec- 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 
are of Great Educational Value 


and winning tremendous popularity because they are the 
only pictures which illustrate and describe the wonders of 
our great industrial world. Large quantities are being or- 
dered by schools, libraries, teachers, pupils and parents. 
Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene and a 
description of it is given at the bottom, These pictures are 
often used for lectures or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into the 
finished articles, 
The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, car- 
ried to tipples, sorted, screened and carried to cars, 
The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked, ginned, 
carded, spun and woven into cloth. 

Posieardite 


Indian Pictures 3¢ ri. 


Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of guhelonn In- 
dians, in colors, notable chiefs, squaws and’ children. Tell 
us how many you would like and we will make up a very 
good selection. 6 x 9 pictures of these subjects at 10 cents 
each in lots of not less than ten, Postcard size 3% x 5%, 
se each in lots of 12, 


Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, 

Bird eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butter- 

flies and Insects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in 

lots of 15), Trees, (9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions 
8 for 40c or complete series of 24 for $1.00), etc. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more we 
will send you FREE a copy of this fasci- 
nating book—“Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them” written by Joseph 
H. Dodson, who has devoted his life to 
the study of birds and their habits. 
Public Libraries acknowledge that this 
book contains more real information on 
this subject than any book published. 


Each, - lots 





When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 
you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
them to you free This list is in colors and gives you description, sizes 
and prices of everything in this big collection. Also includes a very 
interesting list of Looks on Birds and Nature, 
. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 

119 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


 soserH H. DODSON, Inc., 


119 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. | 


I am enclosing $ for which please send me the | 
[ following: 


of Birds . of Animals 
[ . of Butterflies and 
Insects 
| INDUSTRIAL SCENES 
O Lumbering (12 for 25c) CJ Wool (15 for 40c) 
[ {}] Coal Mining (12 for 25c) Silk (14 for 35c) 
[) Copper (24 for 85c) ‘} Marble (8 for 25c) 
| |) Cotton (16 for 35e) {}] Cement (20 for 50c) 
[? Sugar (15 for 40c) [}) Paper (20 for 60c) 
[ {}] Granite (8 for 25c) (J Coffee (15 for 40c) 


. of Spring Flowers ........ 
. of Indians 


Complete Price Lists in colors. 


f order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book 
‘riends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


“Your Bird 
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An investment for 
life—and for 
eternity 


“There is no better investment than to help 
the work of God along, both for this world 
and our home hereafter,”’ says S. K. de S., 
Wisconsin, in reference to The Moody 
Bible Institute Annuity Plan. 


M.B.1. Annuities 


pay an income for life... rates as high as 

2%, dependent on your age, and give assur- 
ance that your money will be devoted to 
the education of men and women to go out 
to preach His Word. Write today for M. B. 


I, Annuity Booklet. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Bureau of Annuities, Dept. N.1.4 
153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ili. 
Annuity investments are held in reserve until 
all obligations to the annuitant have been met 
SSCS 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 


Bureau of Annuities, Dept. N.1.4 
153 Institute Place, 
Chicago Avenue Station, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part please tell me 
how I may 


© Secure adequate and safe Income during my 
life (and) 


Also provide for a survivor (or) 


} Insure a Life Income for dependent loved ones 
Name... 
Address 
Ce State... 


Date of Birth... 


Survivor's Birth Date 
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REVIEW 
MATERIAL 




























RITE for sample Questions 
and Answers and other 
valuable Review Material con- 
tained in Warp’s FREE gt 
alog of Review Books. (Fo 
seventh and eighth grade om 
piles and for Teachers’ Exami- 
nations. ) 


Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from past of- 
ficial examinations, with complete answers 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. 
Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. En- 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 
states, 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 
Sth GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


~BRtivmetic. sraphy Penmanship. 


Bookkeoging = i. ~ Physiology 
i Gevernment -U, 5. History 
— Composition —Music 






— Reading 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


_ sunure - eee 
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Fach book contains both 
swers and are sent postpaid 
See quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 38c 
each. 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28e each 100 or more, 25c each. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books wiliplcese ou—so sure 
ge | sy et you have them on 1. Indicaté he 
ay need and enclose 7 check. Mattie 
a 10 oe o you arene May satisfied, you may 
ne boats and we will gladly refund your 


and an- 
per copy. 


questions 
at 40c 


warp PUBLISHING CO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book”’ 














OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


202 20c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
| plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 


“rope stock"’ which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 





Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


need for your school. 





| 


hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 
. . 
Partial List of the Songs Included 
Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America laugh Provoker, 
America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie Lightly Row 
Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Peep 
Auld Lang Syne Little Man, A 
Raa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
tattle Ilymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
yablic Loreley, The 
| Iiue Bells of Scotland Love's Old Sweet Song 
| Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Kull Dog, The MacDonald's Farm 
| Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
} Virginn Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradie Song—lHralims Michigan, My Michigan 
Tarling Nelly Gray Mumeny Song, The 
lbeck the Hall My Bonnie Thee 
| Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, 1e Nearer, My God, to Thee 
| Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 
First Noel, The lehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian Sol- 
| God Bless ur Native diers 
Perfect Day 
| Good 1 Night (Round) Reuben rom | Rachel 
| Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Soug Robin Redbre 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked in the. ‘or adle of 
| Hail to the Chief the Deep 
| Hark! The Herald Angels Scotland’ ‘a §6©- Burning 
Sing {Tara's Halle (Round) 
| Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Ifoly, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Ilome, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 
Ilow Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
liow D'Ye Do Star Spangled Banner, 
Illinois Sweet and Low io 


Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 

Jingle Bells Orient Are 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 

Joy to the World Hiomeward Fly 

Juanita - Wiga You and. I Were 

Kathleen Mavourneen ung 

Keep the Home Fires While Shepherds Watched 
Burning Their Flocks : 

Keller's American Hymn Work, for the Night is 

Killarney Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you | 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


| Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


oo, 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
| issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
| quired for publication. 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. 


Arnold's announcement in 
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the front of this issue. 

What is the address of the Audubon Society? 
| Missouri. 

The headquarters address of the 


National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties is 1974 Broadway, New York, 
ai me 

Who is the author and what is the title of the 


poem from which the following lines are taken ? 


lowa, 
“The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
| But sturdy and stanch he stands,” 


These are the first two lines of the 
poem “Little Boy Blue” by Eugene 
Field. 
What portion of the world’s output of oysters 
are secured in United States waters 7—Ohio. 
About eighty per cent of the world’s 
oysters are secured in United States 


waters. Nearly one-third of the world 
production comes from Chesapeake 
Bay. 

How large is the Liberty Bell ?—Minnesota. 


The Liberty Bell measures approxi- 


| mately twelve feet around the rim, 
seven and one-half feet around the 
|crown. It is three inches thick at the 


thickest part and weighs 2080 pounds. 

In what story is the character “Gathergold” 
found ?—lowa, 

This is one of the characters in The 
Great Stone Face by Hawthorne. 
was hoped of him that he would re- 
semble the face on the mountain, but 
he did not. 

How large an area of the world is covered 


by ferests and what portion of that is in the 
United States 7—Minnesota. 


The forest areas of the world total 
about seven and a half billion acres. 
Approximately seven per cent of this 
acreage is in the United States. 

Where is the Peabody Museum ?—Wisconsin. 

This museum is connected with Yale 
| University. It was completed and 
| dedicated in 1924. The structure cost 
about $900,000 and contains some un- 
usual collections, including a fine group 
sn meteorites which are displayed in a 
| 


special hall. 

Has Confederate money of 1861 and 1862 any 
| market value ?—Arkansas. 

Such money has no standard market 
value, but collectors are always glad to 
| buy it and sometimes will pay a good 
| price for what is rare. The most satis- 
| factory plan is to get in touch with re- 
liable collectors or dealers in old money 
and describe what one has for sale. 

How many radio dealers are there 
United States ?—New York. 

A recently compiled list gives the 
,number of radio dealers in the United 
| States as nearly eighteen thousand. 
| This includes dealers who make radio 
selling a major part of their business 
but does not include all places of busi- 
ness where radios are sold. 

(1) Where did the “signs” 


in the 


as given by the 


almanac originate? (2) Explain the proposed 
“new calendar.”’—Texas. 
(1) The “signs” as given in al- 


manacs are named from the twelve 
major constellations of stars, and date 
back to the time of Hipparchus, a 
noted astronomer who lived about 
two thousand years ago. The exact 
_dates of his birth and death are not 
| known, 
between 160 and 125 B. c. Hipparchus 
is sometimes mentioned in early writ- 
ings as being an astronomer of Alex- 
andria but the most dependable evi- 
dence available indicates that all or at 
least most of his observations were 
| conducted at Rhodes. However, he is 
properly listed with the Alexandrian 
astronomers because their work was 


the foundation for his own. Hip- 
parchus is called the , ‘founder of 
mathematical rae In his day 
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Soctcn of photo sent. Take ad- 
tage now of this amazing 

| Sher tsend NIT ED of 
UNIT! D PORTRAIT COMPANY 


1652 sete Ave., Dept. 0-239, Chicago, ill, 
PLAY 


START A BAND «at'dnce- 


Without practice or study —without 
musical training whatever children can 
produce fine orchestral effects, on these 
wonder SONG-O-PHONES 
You hum the tune and rich mellow music 
issues forth, equal to a brass band. 
Hundreds of successful pupil bands at- 
test tothe popularity of these quickly 
layed instruments. 
e will furnish SONG-O-PHONES fora ten 
— band, including yeasts. hy one 
xophone,” ugle ihe for $14 ) 
a children will en- 
joy it, you will find it. an “excellent sway to 
de velop the Tt musical se 
Send to-day for catalog “and make your se- 
tection. Inexpensive, 70c te $3.25 each. 


The Sonophone Co., Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 2%x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


)SAVE. 5c BOOK Bui 


Not an godnasy 
reviews to books of ofaltie | saa ‘it 


a ete ty) libraries in 
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yy Beda 
N.Y. PolidingCo, Dept.2-D,25 Dominick St., New York 














Hospital Laboratory Work 


Anideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
Aprillst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
| Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
| both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, 





Cedar F alls, lowa 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


TRIAL OFFER. 
Any size Ko- 


dak film developed and six prints (one beautifully hand 


colored) all for 25 cents, 


One 8x10 enlargement for 50 


cents. Get our prices for application photos. 


Falls Foto Finishers, Dept.C, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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—PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior ry School for classroom or 


D TOWER PRESS, Lockport, il. 
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‘ iamme ADDING PE PENCILS; 


INVENTION Adds-Caloulates. Absoluisly 


8 MONEY MAKER he rire 


$ apd-0-GRAPH 


CO., Dept. 38. 
5 00-0 ORATN 00. ae 3 aT ote 





KODAK FILMS—$ Pe Me edb ae Fu 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Movie Novel Club. Favorite Photos Framed 

medallion style $1, $1.25. Photo pocket mirrors 4 

yours 25¢c. FREE with $1 order. Wee sewing 

are novelty. 
iT SHOPPE, 


NP-4, Downers Grove, lino’ 





ORATIONS 


DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. reper 
to order. 
LINES or SHORT PRODUCTIONS, $1 25 each. 
ZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS at reduced —" Ohio. 
LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 


“ 2.50. 
1000 words, $2 aH 
MILLER 
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.* 
Achievement Tests 
(January-June) and 20 of any one of the follo 
for $1.00: Geography (7th and 8th); U. S. History ( 
8th and 9th). Mix your order 


The Cooperative School 
Bulletin for six 


tests 
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the signs which were designated coin- 
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Opportunities 
in the 
Music Field 


Music has always ranked high among pro- 
fessions. There is never an overcrowded 
field for the well-trained teacher 
| Colleges calling for teachers with executive ability 

and highly specialized training. Standardized 
teaching makes it necessary for every teacher to be 


equipped for his work. Competition is keen even in 
small communities. 





NTERESTING positions are open in Schools and 


The ambitious teacher of today does not rely on the hap- 
hazard use of books and methods but chooses a definite 
method and with special preparation meets the teaching 
competition. 


When you can affiliate with a school recommended by 
thousands of successful teachers you may be sure that 
their confidence justifies your confidence in new ideas 
for your work which are available to you. 


We put you in position to earn more and to prepare for 
bigger things. Quick advancement can be yours in the 
great teaching field. 


Raise your standard of teaching and make your own les- 
sons worth more. With a Certificate or Bachelor’s 
Degree you can meet all competition. We offer high class 
instruction to you, gained in a busy experience of twenty- 
five years. Do not imagine the lessons dry, uninterest- 
ing and hard to learn. They contain complete, explicit 
instruction on every phase of music. No stone has been 
left unturned to make them absolutely perfect—no ex- 
pense spared in any way whatever. 


Follow the example of hundreds of other teachers who 
have examined our lessons available to Normal Instructor 
readers by sending for Catalog today. Seeing is believing. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 461, SIEGEL-MYERS BLDG., CHICAGO 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
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in 150 years. 
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| week. Each Leap Year there will be 





| ports the United States government ?—Illinois. 





cided with the twelve major constella- 
tions. The approximate centers of 
these constellations were thirty de- 
grees apart. Each constellation was 
nearly in the same position at a given 
time each year. Later observation 
showed that there is a precession or 
retrograded motion of these constella- 
tions amounting to about two degrees 
Since the time of ~ 4 

parchus, each sign has moved back- 
ward about thirty degrees; that is, it 
has moved into the constellation west 
of it. Now, for example, the sign 
Gemini is in the constellation Taurus, 
and others are correspondingly altered. 
(2) The proposed “new calendar” 
is to contain thirteen months of 28 days 
each. Each month is to begin on Sun- 
day. This leaves an extra day each 
year to be called Year Day and not to 
be designated as a certain day of the 


two of the extra days. The proposed 
change in the calendar has wide ap- 
proval among business men and a per- 
sistent effort is being made by its lead- 
ing supporters to secure its adoption. 

How much cotton could a man clean in a day 
before the invention of the cotton gin ?—Mis- 
sourl, 

It is recorded in sources apparently 
authentic that one pound a day is all 
that one workman was expected to 
clean and the cleaning was very poorly 
done at that. Experimenting in clean- 
ing cotton by hand to-day shows that 
the estimates of what one man could 
accomplish before he had a cotton gin 
to aid him in his efforts are approxi- 
mately correct. After the gin was in- 
vented it was the work of but a moment 
to clean a pound of cotton. Early 
records assert that with the first gins 
one man could clean a_ thousand 
pounds of cotton in a day. 

Where does the money come from that sup- 


What are called “ordinary receipts” 
used for the support of the United 
States government come from customs, 
income tax, internal revenue taxes, 
public lands, and various sources 
exclusive of postal receipts and of 
moneys from loans or received from 
Treasury notes. Panama Canal re- 
ceipts are not included. The money 
collected for the support of the govern- 
ment is disbursed for salaries of gov- 
ernment officials and all civil employees 
connected with the management of the 
government, war department, navy, 
Indian affairs, pensions, interest pay- 
ments and miscellaneous items; but ex- 
penses for the Panama Canal and for | 
postal service, as well as special pur- 
poses, are not included in government 
support expenditures. 


— <= 


A Children’s Medical Center 


“ 


. . « Neglect and misinformation are re- 
spensible for the suffering of millions of peo- 
ple from goiter and other prevalent forms of 
thyroid disturbance. . . . This book is a val- 
uable one for the layman and physician.” 

—Physical Therapeutics, New York. 


Coiter Prevention 
Thyroid Protection 


By Israel Bram, M. D. 
Author of ““Goiter :_ Non-Surgical Types and Treat- 


ment"; Medical Director, Bram Goiter Institute, 
Upland, Pa. 


Everyone today is susceptible to 
goiter and other diseases of the thy- 
roid gland. 

Mental and physical backwardness 
in school children can be traced to 
thyroid disturbances. 

The teacher as well as the phy- 
sician will find help in Dr. Bram's 
book—a helpful authoritative message 
for all humanity. 

Circulars of this unique book on 
goiter prevention will be sent for dis- 
tribution among your pupils. 

327 Crown Octavo Pages. Copiously Illus- 
trated. Price $3.50 Cloth. 


F. A. DAVIS COMPANY, Publishers 


1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me for inspection a copy 
of Dr. Bram’s book. I will return it in 10 
days or send you the price $3.50. 


eee 








The projected children’s medical cen- 
ter of the University of Chicago will 
have facilities claimed to be unexcelled 
in the United States and comparable 
to the famous children’s medical center 





in Vienna. The project will represent 
an investment of $7,000,000. The latest 
buildings authorized, the Nancy Adele 
McElwee Memorial and the Gertrude 
Dunn Hicks Memorial Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, will be surgical units to house 
} a Home for Destitute Crippled Chil- 
ren. 





STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 





The instructor, for example, 
may proceed at a speed which 
best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any 
particular illustration as long as 
he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to 
obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides 
may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself 
will do. 


If a film attachment is used, 
even film which is available on 





; }| Among the other projected hospitals, 
Ls Dept. 461, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois. | = Stal, with a 8500000" Sa many subjects can be used. 
howks fj : ; ospital, with a Y endo 
——) Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding | fund, is under construction, and the 
eee | course I have marked with an X below. ]| Charles Gilman Smith Contagious Dis- | 
a ad | ease — — to = univer- | SEND FOR OUR 
OFFER : CO Py ‘= [| Violi sity’s attack on children’s diseases a | 
K ud | | ey a a Guitar || unit for which there is inadequate pro- 7 BALOPTICON BOOKLET 
ach. | ‘Tenciom | Trumpet Ear Training and l vision in most cities. The greatest 
TI, OH10. | _] Piano Course for — Organ (Reed) Sight Singing single unit of the children’s center w'l! ¥ we: 
a | Voice ; ] the Chicago Lying-In Hospital Fx 
s Framed a Students : , Mandolin : £ ying r | 
rrors wih | _! Public School J History of Music ] ae eo | —_— lh a oe = naan se ll | H LOMB 
wing ° . t 
we, liinols | ae ay ee Snes Children, affiliated with the university | 6 
ae nf || last year, forms the final unit of the 
i. OUT: CEES Cee Weems one Eee ae MT ccerviinccoccintia | project. This institution, already in 
| operation near West Chicago, has 
A css eee eeessactencndesee . || buildings worth $450,000 and an en- 
~ Scheel | || dowment of yrange The eee | 
i i . medical center for children, which wi 
vg | City... " State . include facilities both for direct treat- 
ye ee eee a eee ee ment and for research, is expected to 
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et This Free Brochure Show 
ou the Way to More Effective 
lassroom Methods 


= 








Every teacher in the United States to-day 
can have the benefit of the study and ex- 
perience of specialists in education, This 
booklet puts it squarely within her grasp, 
showing her how she may obtain help of 
sixty-five of the leading educators of 
America—how in thirty seconds she may 
put herself in consultation with that parti- 
cular expert whose help she needs most. 


O longer is it necessary for a teacher to wish 
that she could be once more in attendance at 
her old Teachers’ College in order to keep up 

with the most advanced methods in education. No 
longer need she feel that, to cope with the ever- 
shifting needs of education and classroom adminis- 
tration, she needs supplementary courses to add to 
her fundamental Teachers’ College training. For 
years it has been considered a vital weakness of 
American education that our huge and kaleidoscopic 
population calls for so many facets in a teacher’s 
knowledge. No Normal course, no matter how thor- 
ough-going, can give the student teacher specific 
preparation in the minute parts of the teaching pro- 
fession. Any course must leave her to work some 
points out for herself. 


Complete Professional Guidance 


Nearly every day, every teacher in America comes 
to wish she had been able to master more thoroughly 
some point in teaching and administration, in the 
course of her training. Nearly every day, however, 
fifty thousand teachers turn, as they would to their 
own professors in the Teachers’ College, to a pro- 
fessionalized guide which embodies the experience 
of America’s greatest educators, and there find 
the answers to their needs. It is the only organ- 
ized source of professionalized material on every 
school subject available today—-THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER, called by an outstanding authority 
“the most significant contribution in a decade.” 

Now, in a free booklet called “Who’s Who in THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER,” there is vitally impor- 
tant information for the progressive and ambitious 
teacher. It is the book which has shown fifty thou- 


CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
ROOM TEACHER. 
request does not obligate me. 

Name 

Position 

Address 

City... . County... 


Particular Problems... 


[rue cuassnoom TEACHER. INC, ====SSOSCS*~S~S 


aceite Toe aw Hl §©Le CLASSROOM 


Include details of your deferred-payment plan. This | 


Dept. D-10, 104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


— wae eee _ 











sand teachers the way to greater 
classroom efficiency—the book which 
has shown them how to put at their 
disposal the most progressive, yet 
best-tested, methods of specialists in 
every field of educational endeavor. 


The Only Source of 
Professionalized Material 


Sixty-four of the highest authori- 
ties in American education collabo- 
rated in the writing and compiling 
of THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
This is no mere series, written by 
hack writers and edited by experts; 
it is the only available source of or- 
ganized and professionelized class- 
room material which covers harmo- 


















































This brochure shows you how 
you can put the greatest of 
America’s educators at your 
disposal to help you get the best 
results out of your classes. 


L someuineaiill’ a 













In this issue of THE 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Professor Freeman con- 
cludes his discussion of 
handwriting. THE 
CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ER contains the meat 
of Professor Freeman's 
classroom experience and 
that of 63 other leaders, 
ready at hand for your 
instant reference. 











I 














-ACIHIE. 


Is the result of the collaboration of 64 famous author-educators. Fifty 
different departments, the basic ones treated in three sections each, (c0v- 
ering primary, intermediate, and junior-high phases of one subject) are 
embodied in the total of 85 sections. 8107 pages altogether are required 
to present this vast collection of professionalized material. 





niously every field of elementary and 
junior-high education, and _ which 
was written—every page of it—by 
recognized authorities. Every sec- 
tion was written by the specialist 
best qualified to speak, and signed 
by the author. The results of hun- 
dreds of years of study and experi- 
ence are here set down at first hand, 


presented in such a form that the teacher who con- 
sults the series can see almost at a glance the most 
progressive and efficient methods available to help 
her in her daily work. 


The Most Progressive Methods 


Let this little book show you the amazing new 
concept in American education which THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER makes possible today. It will 
explain to you the most progressive teaching meth- 
ods, and present the professionalized subject matter, 
evolved by the foremost men from the leading teach- 
ers’ colleges. 
acknowledged specialists who daily give suggestions 
and advice to thousands of teachers through THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER. 


It will present to you the sixty-four 


Seeds and Hillegas on Classroom 
Control; Gray and Zirbes on Reading; 
Smith and Reeve on Mathematics— 
these, and fifty-eight more of similar 
standing are presented to you, with 
their suggestions and helps, as con- 
sulting experts. More than fifty fas- 
cinating sample pages demonstrate the 
methods which you can turn to your 
own advantage. 

We urge every teacher interested 
in her own professional success— 
every principal and superintendent 
interested in better teaching, to sen 
for this very interesting free book, 
“Who’s Who In THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. Simply mail the coupo” 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Ine. 
Dept. D-10, 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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** NATIONAL WILD-FLOWER DAY © APRIL 24! ee 


cultivation of ornamental plants that all persons may leam 
lo appreciale and oy them wherever they may orow. 
lfor this purpose wild Flowers may offen be used, and 
they may be taken from grounds which are about fo have 
their native Flora desloved or they may be spread by 
a judicious use of seed. @hese efforts fo cultivate 
wild flowers should not be made, however, without careful 
observation of the habits of the plants in their nalive homes. 
©his will not only insure betler results in cultivation, but it 
will open a field of oreat inlerest fo the observer 

[Bct us leach children, especially, to observe flowers, 
rather than pick them. bet them also do a little gardening, 
and then let them come in contact with the wild plants 
in a sympathetic way. 
From Wild Flower, April 1927 


oe B. SHIMEK 
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Professor of Botany, Stale University of lowa 
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School and Heme Organization 


By J. G. 


MOORE 


Superintendent of Schools, Fargo, North Dakeia 


RGANIZED relationshi}s - between school and’ 


home have developed slowly unti! comparatively 
. recent years. 
during the last decade. Lveri* yet multitudes of parents 
and school people are indifferént or antagonistic. 
Parent-teacher associations are truly educational 
troups, organized and conducted primarily for the con- 
sideration and discussion of problems common to the 
school and to the home. Not only the wider range of 
common information thus made possible, but the many 
personal friendships formed between teachers and par- 
ents, have made these associations priceless- assets to the 
schools, in spite of the added work and responsibility 
involved. Let us consider certain fundamental assump- 
tions which underlie the existence of parent-teacher 
associations. 


HE school and the home cannot well exist apart. 
“+ They have in common one great objective, the train- 
ing of children, with such specific objectives as enlarge- 
ment of child vision, building of character, formation of 
health habits, development of working ability, and 
preparation for future citizenship and service. To-day 
jeach institution depends largely upon the other. 

Parents owe to their children an intimate knowledge 
jof and an intelligent co-operation with the schools. 
Their duty is clear and unescapable. No family be- 
quest of accumulated wealth, social prestige, or public 
honors can ever atone for lack of parental interest in 
the educational opportunities which are the birthright 
of every American child. The teaching corps is a pro- 
fessional organization. As a rule, the teacher must as- 
sume personal oversight of the daily activities of from 
twenty-five to forty children. Under the best school con- 
ditions she can never hope to know the individual child 
as well as does the parent or to experience the parent’s 
. devoted love for the child. \ The most that a good teacher 
hopes for is to supplement parental care and training. 
_ Naturally, then, the schools need the motivating power 
of parental love. 


HE better the teacher is privileged to know the ideals, 

problems, and methods of management in the homes 
of the children under her charge, the greater the proba- 
bility that she will become interested in the children as 
individuals, each with his or her strengths and weak- 
nesses. The teacher cannot go into the home and de- 
mand this information—the open sesame to the child’s 
inner self; the parents must bring it to her. “There is no 
better way of establishing such relationships than 
through the parent-teacher association. 

The entrance of the child into school does not free the 
home from responsibility for his welfare. Rather, it ex- 
tends home responsibility into the school field. The 
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lniziated some thirty years ago,-tha. 
movement has meb, fairly general response only . 


‘school program is organized to harmonize with each 
stage of the child’s advancement. The home program 
must undergo continuous readjustment as the child 
reaches out into new activities. This calls for a working 


: + knqwiledge of the schools and wider personal contacts 


on ‘thé part of parents. To trust in the teacher with 
blind faith is doubtless far better than to attempt to 
impose home standards in an arbitrary fashion, but 
neither attitude is justifiable or necessary. Important 
school policies are frequently defeated, or their effective- 
ness weakened, because they are not well understood in 
the community. 


EACHERS and parents are dealing with the same 

children at different times of the day. Their prob- 
lems of initiative and control must be solved in accord- 
ance with the same principles of management. Their 
worries and joys over the same child are likely to be 
occasioned by similar conditions. They need to know 
each other well enough so that they may talk over the 
conduct and work of the child at any time without em- 
barrassment or reservations. Contrary to the rather 
widespread notion, the initiative in getting acquainted 
is the social obligation of the parents, as the more perma- 
nent residents of the community. Experience has shown, 
however, that they are reluctant to come to the schools 
as individual visitors. To meet this condition is one of 
the fundamental purposes of the parent-teacher associ- 
ation. 

Parents need to know teachers personally. \It is al- 
most impossible to evaluate methods of management 
properly without knowing the person back of the meth- 
ods. The parent sees the best—and the worst—in the 
child, for personal relationships in the home must be 
dealt with to the smallest detail. Parental love natur- 
ally idealizes the capacities of the child-and his future 
possibilities. The teacher, on the other hand, must 
maintain more of the judicial temperament. 


N THE fellowship of school and home organization, 

parents will gain from teachers far more than a 
mere practical knowledge of the schools. The teacher 
brings ideals of training. She brings standards of or- 
ganized work. She brings practical knowledge of mo- 
bilized action. Eventually, if not from the first, the par- 
ent-teacher association will sponsor ideals of training 
for parenthood, standards of organization for the 
strengthening of home influences, and working knowledge 
of mobilized action by the home. 

Just now, when the interest of parents in school and home 
organization is becoming so widespread, let us remember 
that it is not a movement of the home for the school, but 
rather a movement of the home and the school, and that 
the full measure of achievement cannot be attained unless 
teachers whole-heartedly participate. / 
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The School Library in Elementary Education 


By EVANGELINE COLBURN 


™ ETHODS of teaching and of 
= learning to-day make libra- 
ries an essential part of 
school equipment. Individual 
instruction, the problem-proj- 
ect method, the socialized rec- 
itation, and other modern 
methods employed in the 
schoolroom call for the use of many books 
at every level. As a result, school libraries 
are improving and increasing. 

Educators with vision see the wisdom of 
exposing children early and long to good 
hooks. They see, too, that well-equipped and 
well-managed elementary-school libraries 
contribute directly to the attainment of our 
educational objectives, and that the influence 
of the library ought to be brought to bear 
on children at this level, when their reading 
habits and attitudes toward books are most 
easily. formed. 

Elementary-school libraries are further 
justified by the fact that they are the only 
ones which may be sure of serving all chil- 
dren at some time, because many children 
do not continue their school work beyond 
the grades; that children have more time 
for recreational reading during this period 
than they will have again; that girls and 
boys who early form the habit of using li- 
braries will find them indispensable in after- 
school life—in other words, that the school 
trains children to continue their education 
in adult life through the use of the public 
library, which each year renders greater 
service. 


SoME PURPOSES OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The work of the entire school may be uni- 
fied through proper use of the library. This 
unification is brought about by correlation 
with the social studies and the social life of 
the school. The carrying on of projects and 
the solving of problems initiated in the class- 
room are made easier by the service of the 
library. Children learn where and how to 
find out the things they wish to know, and 
are given the practice which develops inde- 
pendence and skill. 

It is desirable for teachers to keep the li- 
brarian informed about the work being done 
in the classrooms, to recommend books for 
buying, and to use the books in the library. 
The librarian who knows what is being done 
in the school is constantly looking for books 
and material which may be helpful. She 
posts on the bulletin board such lists of sug- 
gested readings as may be prepared by the 
teachers, and helps to guide and direct the 


reading of the children. The records which | 


she keeps of the pupils’ activities and accom- 
plishments in the library often throw light 
upon individual tastes and study habits and 
Prove helpful to teachers and principals. 
She offers suggestions to parents and chil- 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


dren concerning the building of home libra- To discover, by observing the character of 
ries, and stimulates interest in voluntary the free reading done by the children: 
reading by discovering individual interests a) individual interests and tastes. 
and supplying books which satisfy them. b) the extent to which instruction in con- 
Thelibrarian is constantly engaged in ed- tent studies carries over and develops 
ucatioral work of many kinds. It may be interests. 
said that she reaches, rather than teaches, To discover by careful observation and by 
the chidren, for much of the general train- frequent testing the individual capacities of 
ing given is incidental. The standards of children, and to provide any necessary re- 
conduct maintained in a school library medial instruction. 
should iave a positive effect upon children’s The children of grades four, five, and six 
ideals. (six groups in all) come daily to the library 
Just 1ow a library should function in a. for a half hour of free reading. That is, 
school epends entirely upon the needs of they are privileged during that time fo read 
that schol, for it is with those specific needs books of their own choice. If they -wish to 
in mind hat the library should be established do some reference work, there is plenty of 
and maiitained. However it may serve, the material available. A large majority of the 
paramout purpose of every school library children will be found doing recreational 
should k the fostering of a love of good reading, and there is as much variety in the 
books ad the formation of habits of read- choice of books for this purpose as one would 
ing widly for pleasure and information, find in a group of adults. The books read 
which wl become permanent and so enrich vary, even in the fourth grade, from Up 
the lives)f the children trained. from Slavery to The Roly Poly Pudding. 


W Ly C Some children select non-fiction entirely. 
OW TH) UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ELEMEN- Jy, order to satisfy this wide range of in- 


TAR‘ SCHOOL LIBRARY FUNCTIONS terests there is necessarily a great variety 
An example of a library designed to meet of books. The collection consists of approxi- 
the readig needs of children is the one in mately three thousand carefully chosen vol- 


the Uniersity of Chicago Elementary umes, exclusive of the reference books and 
School. ‘his is a school of great reading ac- juvenile periodicals, chosen with great care 
tivity. ‘he kindergarten and primary from the best publications. 


Science, biog- 
grades ai generously provided with books raphy, history, geography, travel, art, liter- 


for their wn rooms, and the children learn ature, and fiction are all represented. 
early to u:them. Training in both oral and 
silent reang is given isy the primary grades, 
with a griually increasing emphasis on si- 


lent readiy as mechanics are mastered. Children are permitted tq borrow books 
By the me they reach the fourth grade, in regular library fashion, and most of them 
most of thchildren have the ability to read take books home after school. Careful rec- 
with indemdence and fluency, and so are ords are kept of withdrawals and of each 
ready for te independent study of various child’s readings. Guidance is given to in- 
subjects. raining in intensive reading is dividuals and groups as needed. No child is 
now carrieon in the classrooms in connec- forced to continue reading a book which he 
tion with t content studies. The work in does not like, and there are no requirements 
grades fou five, and six is departmental- made, such as book reports, which tend to 
ized, and eh teacher develops in the chil- lessen interest in reading. In this atmos- 
dren the reing skills needed in her subject. phere girls and boys who thought that they 
This meanshat the study type of reading did not care for reading have learned to en- 
is well meated, and that teachers of joy books and to use them for many pur- 
science, hisry, geography, and arithmetic poses. The amount of reading done varies 
are all contiuting to training in reading. | with the individual. Quantity is never 
The libra: and reading room, which has stressed, but the average number of books 
been in eximce for over seven years, sup- per capita read voluntarily during the year 
plements thwork of the classrooms and has been found to be about twenty-three. 
gives trainirin the extensive type of read- When this number is compared with the 
ing. Brieflytated, its purposes are: small average number per capita read by 
To providentact with many good books, the general public, it indicates that school 
and thus ddop intellectual interests and libraries can do much toward making reau- 
the formatioof high ideals and desirable erg of the present generation. One who ob- 
reading habiand attitudes. serves the children at work in this library 
To give thaildren opportunity to pursue js soon convinced that they are enjoying 
their interesby unassigned reading. books. - 
To enrich } lives of the children by the Many situations met here parallel those 
vicarious expences obtained through wide. in out-of-schog life; for example, awaiting 
reading. , 3 q Le mrtinued on page 111) 


CHILD ACTIVITY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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The Nighthawk 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. 


OSEPHINE, opening the door at the 

foot of the narrow stairs which led to 

the flat roof of the house, was sur- 

prised to meet her brother hurrying 
down. 

“Why, Albert!” she exclaimed. “I 
didn’t know you were up here! You 
startled me.” 

“You'll be more startled when you see 
what I’ve found!” her brother assured her, 
and held out his hand. “What do you 
think of that?” 

“Birds’ eggs! 
them?” 

“Up on the roof.” 

“On the roof! Nonsense! Where did 
they come from, honestly? I didn’t think 
you would ever take a bird’s eggs from the 
nest!”” There was astonishment mingled 
with reproach in Josephine’s voice. 

“True as you live, they were lying right 
up there on the roof, in the gravel. And I 
didn’t rob a nest, as you suspect, for there 
was no nest to rob. Touch them—they’re 
warm.” 

Down the next flight of stairs they 
rushed, in search of their older sister, 
Grace. All three, since they had become 
interested in birds, found the little feath- 
ered creatures a delightful study. 

Grace regarded thoughtfully the two 
mottled gray and white eggs in her broth- 
er’s palm. “I’m not quite sure,” she said, 
“but I think they are the eggs of the night- 
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Photo by L. W. Brownell 


hawk. Nighthawks never trouble io build 
a nest, but lay their two speckled eggs 
wherever it seems convenient; sonetimes 
among dead leaves on the ground, some- 
times in a hollow of a rock surface” 

“Albert ought not to have touched the 
eggs,” said Josephine. “Will they hatch 
now, after being disturbed?” 

“I don’t know. We'll put them right 
back, and see what happens. Do you re- 
member the exact spot where you found 
them, Albert?” 

“Yes,” answered Albert, a little w—_ 
fallen. “I suppose I ought not to have 
touched them, but I was surprised at find- 
ing them there, and brought them down to 
show to you girls. Who’d think any sen- 
sible bird would leave her eggs lying 
around in that careless fashion!” 


TITUS 


After the eggs were replaced, the chil. 
dren watched from the little windowed 
cupola in the middle of the roof, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the mother bird 
return to her eggs. 

“She doesn’t act as if she suspected 
anything wrong,” said Albert, with a sigh 
of relief. He had felt a little guilty. 

After that, none of the family went out 
on the roof, so the nighthawk had a chance 
to brood over her eggs undisturbed. The 
children often watched from the cupola, 
however, being careful to do nothing which 
might frighten the mother bird away. 

One morning when Josephine woke, a 
heavy rain was falling. “Oh, my poor 
bird!” was her first thought. “Will she 
stay there in the rain, or will she leave the 
eggs to get all cold and wet?” 

Moving softly, so as not to waken the 
others, for the hour was early, Josephine 
crept up into the cupola and looked out. 
There, in the rain, the nighthawk mother 
calmly sat on her eggs, and near by stood 
her loyal mate. 

From bird books, and from observing 
their new roof-tenants, the young people 
learned much about the nighthawk. They 
could have told you that the nighthawk is 
better-looking than his cousin, the whip- 
poorwill, though by no means handsome, 
and that he has little resemblance to the 
hawk family, despite his name. They grew 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Cultivating Reading As a Delightful Habit 


By FLORENCE EILAU BAMBERGER 


Professor of Education, The Johns Hopkins University 


ZHE enjoyment of a piece of 
= literature depends as much 
upon the reader as it does up- 
on the author. Reading be- 
come a delight only when the 
reader takes part, and con- 
stantly reinterprets the sto- 
ry’s different situations and 
events in response to his needs and experi- 
ences. To bring to girls and boys awareness 
of the creative joys of reading should be the 
concern of all teachers and parents. 

Imaginative literature is one medium for 
We should seek for children 
those books which represent facts of life 
that are permanent, which do not depend 
upon fashion for their existence; yet which 
recognize the real elements of childish ex- 
perience so that juvenile patrons not only 
find them interesting and alluring, but are 
able to participate in the real creative proc- 
es of reading. 





SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN CHOOSING 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


A well-planned reading diet should begin 
with the child’s tiny elements of experience, 
and gradually widen his literary horizon so 
that by the time he reaches high school he 
will have read many delightful books, each 
having some element of greatness to recom- 
mend its selection. 

In his preface to The Delight of Great 
Books, John Erskine says, “It is advisable 
to sample as many of the great books as we 
can, for the first ones we come to may not be 
those which reflect us most completely. But 
once we have found our author, we have 
only to read him over and over, and after 
awhile to read out from him, into the au- 
thors who seem kindred spirits. When the 
reader has found himself in two great au- 
thors, he is fairly launched. 

“But the books should be read over and 
over. Until we have discovered that certain 
books grow with our maturing experience 
and other books do not, we have not learned 
hw to distinguish a great book from a 
book.”” 

A child is not a physically and mentally 
undersized adult; he is a complete human 
being, who all the way from babyhood to 
adulthood has definite, special needs entirely 
different from those of maturity. These 
heeds reach over into his reading, as else- 
where. 

Part of the business of growing up is ac- 
quiring experience. The modern child’s 
‘portunities for this acquisition are limited 
in many respects. He not only seeks mate- 
tials paralleling his own life and adventures, 
but hopes to have his life and adventures 
‘nriched and expanded through the charac- 
ters he becomes acquainted with in books. 
The child naturally likes to return to his 


book unnumbered times, re-reading it for 
finer details. He ponders over the story, 
applies the theme to himself, remodels him- 
self to fit the standard of the hero, and 
identifies himself with the hero, whether it 
be dog, horse, or boy. Children, therefore, 
unconsciously follow Erskine’s suggestion. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST Book 


The first book is important, not only for 
the child’s present conscious satisfaction, 
but also for the formation of permanent 
patterns of taste and selection. Great books 
that have become immortal are to be found 
for children as well as for adults, and should 
be given to the child at the age when his 
instinctive and acquired needs and tastes 
make him most responsive to them. They 
should be presented in such a way that he 
will call for them again and again. Thus 
they are read over and over. Each reading 
yields different interpretations because of 
widening experiences. 


y The first of the best-loved books is Mother 


Goose. The child finds the jingle and the 
cadence attractive, he laughs over the non- 
sense, and finds the action and quaintness 
interesting and alluring. Certain quaint 
characters are sketched there that children 
must not be allowed to miss, such as Little 
Bo-Peep and Old Mother Hubbard. Then, 
there are peddlers’ cries, with their odd 
rhyming, which sing themselves into the 
child’s heart: 
Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 
or 
Hot cross buns, 
Hot cross buns, 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns. 

These are but a few of the various types 
of real literature found in Mother Goose. 
When teachers or parents sing or read bits 
of this lore to the children, they not only 
supply immediate satisfaction, but are in- 
troducing them to a small portion of their 
literary inheritance. 

Girls and boys will call for many repeti- 
tions of “Hey, Diddle, Diddle,” “Little Miss 
Muffet,” and other baby lyrics. This is the 
time to introduce them to their first book, 
as attractive an edition of Mother Goose 
as can be found. There are so many edi- 
tions of this immortal classic that one needs 
to be discriminating. The child’s reception 
of. his first book is an important occasion. 
It may begin or it may stunt a desire to read 
books. The edition chosen is therefore a 
matter of real concern. From the very start 
the book must be thought of as containing 
things beautiful and interesting. 

At first the pictures claim all the atten- 
tion. “Who is he?” “What is that?” are the 


queries. The teacher or parent repeats the 
rhyme or jingle which each picture illus- 
trates. The child looks on, sometimes point- 
ing to a line, and asking, “What does this 
say?” This is a natural method for induct- 
ing him into the use of books to satisfy his 
awakening curiosity. He has passed the 
first milestone on the road to the acquisition 
of the delightful habit. He will soon come 
to know various parts of the story or rhyme 
as he looks at the print and the pictures on 
the page, especially if the pictures are at- 
tractive. 


WHAT THE Farry Story SHOULD Do 
FOR THE CHILD 


A walk through the juvenile section of a 
book department or a glance at almost any 
issue of a child’s magazine discloses the fairy 
story as a predominant childish interest. It 
is not hard to discover why. The tales be- 
ginning, “Once upon a time,” have no im- 
mediate purpose other than enjoyment, yet 
they leave a permanent by-product of real 
significance. Like every other literary pro- 
duction, they must be judged by the value 
of their emotional effects. In these tales, 
every reaction which the child has to sym- 
pathy, grief, love, or hate, takes him 
through another stage of vicarious experi- 
ence which builds up his attitudes and molds 
his character. 

In the selection of fairy tales, we should 
remind ourselves of the stanza of the poet 
William Blake: 

I give you the end of a golden string; 
Only wind it into a ball, 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 

The tale must gratify the child’s craving 
for sense impression. It must contain ele- 
ments of surprise, of wonder, of mystery, 
and of magic. There should be humor suit- 
able to juvenile comprehension, some adven- 
ture, and a great deal of action. Above all, 
there must be a great deal of beauty, be it 
in the green of the spring, in the dignity of 
human service, or in the beauty of mother 
love. 

The child with poetic insight will feel the 
beauty and dignity of the old sagas and 
fairy tales. Not all children, however, have 
poetic insight, but nearly all appreciate the 
vividness of the pictures, the simplicity of 
style, and the concrete detail. Yet there 
may be some children who never do develop 
a taste for fairy lore; and for them, adequate 
substitutes should be found. 

Among the great fairy tales that no child 
should be allowed to miss are: “The Bremen 
Town Musicians,” “Henny Penny,” “The 
Elephant’s Child,” “Cinderella,” “The Elves 
and the Shoemaker,” ‘“Thumbelina,” and 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Did you ever see a black sheep? 

Did you ever see a white sheep? 

Most sheep are white. 

Sheep are very useful animals. 

They give us nice, soft wool to 
make mittens and gloves. 

Our caps and leggings are made of 
wool. 

Most of our coats are made from 
the wool of the sheep. 

Blankets are made of wool, too. 

Wool helps to keep us warm.. 

Who takes care of the sheep? 

The shepherd takes care of them. 

He watches them while they are 
feeding by day. 

The shepherd dogs watch while they 
sleep at night. 

The dogs keep wild animals away 
from the sheep. 

They bring the sheep into the fold 
for the night. 





The Sheep 


By MAY AVERILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 








What do sheep eat? 

They eat grass and grain. 

Did you ever see a lamb? 

I saw a lamb once feeding from a 
bottle. 

It was too weak to be left out in 
the barn. 

The farmer brought it into the house 
and gave it milk from a bottle. 

The baby lamb grew strong and 
playful. 

Then the farmer took it out to the 
pasture. 

Little lambs have a good time in 
the pasture. 

They run and jump. 

They play with one another. 

The sheep wear their heavy coats of 
wool all winter. 

When warm weather comes, their 
wool is cut off. 

We call it shearing the sheep. 
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How Man Learned to Write 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Keystone View Co., Inc., of New York 
An Obelisk of Ancient Heliopolis, Egypt, 
Covered with Hieroglyphics. It Was Erected 
Between 2758 and 2714 B.C. 


HE art of writing has contributed to 
the progress of man, for it has en- 
abled him to record knowledge. 
This knowledge has accumulated 

with each generation, until to-day the 
amount of information that man has at his 
disposal is enormous. 

There was a time when man had no 
method of expressing himself in writing. 
Knowledge was based on personal experience 
and hearsay. Because man lived too short 
a time to learn everything by experience, 
most of his knowledge was gained through 
what others taught him or told him. Since 
man’s memory is far from perfect, much of 
the information which was handed down 
from generation to generation was uncon- 
sciously changed, until it was quite unlike the 
original. Stories thus altered become tradi- 
tions. 

When a hunter wished to communicate 
with others of his tribe who were to follow 
him, he made trail signs, as notching tree 
trunks, twisting grasses, arranging stones, 
sticks, and so on, each sign having a definite 
Meaning which had previously been decided 
upon. Notched sticks were used by many 
tribes as recording devices. The Inca In- 
dians of ancient Peru kept their records by 
tying knots in strings of different colors, 
each color referring to a certain thing. 
These various strings were tied at intervals 
toa main string. The Inca Indians called 
these contrivances quipus. 

Man gradually advanced in his methods 
of recording his thoughts, until he reached 
the stage of picture writing. The pictures 


that he made were of things that he saw or 
did. They stood for words, and are called 
pictographs. This kind of writing was done 
on a variety of substances, as stone, bone, 
ivory, wood, and bark. A hunter often had 
many deer bones about his home. Perhaps 
it was natural that in his spare time he 
should take a sharp piece of flint and scratch 
pictures of deer on the bones. At any rate, 
many bones of deer have been found where 
ancient peoples lived, and on these bones 
pictures of deer are inscribed. Tusks of the 
mastodon, with pictures of mastodons carved 
on them, have also been found. 





Keys 





one ew Uo., Inc., of New York 


A Scroll of the Early Peoples 


For ages, stone, from the pebble to the 
great cliff and temple wall, was the material 
on which many peoples carved their picture 
records. The birch tree of the northern 
forests, with its papery bark, has been a 
source of writing material for centuries. 
Skins of animals were used for writing 
material in ancient times and are used to-day 
for important documents. Tablets of clay 
and wood were also used. 

Upon all these varied materials man made 
his pictures, first singly, and then, as he be- 





Keystone View Co., Inc., of New York 
A Picture from an Old Woodcut, Showing 
Johannes Gutenberg Examining the First Paper 
Printed with Movable Type 





Underwood & Underwood 
The Rosetta Stone, Now in the British 
Museum, Has Enabled Scholars to Interpret 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics 


came more expert in expressing his thoughts, 
in combinations. Eventually he grew more 
ambitious in his writing and attempted to 
express in pictures things which do not have 
form; as, for example, strength, friendship, 
fleetness, light, and industry. Pictures 
which express ideas of this character are 
called ideographs instead of pictographs, be- 
cause they are intended to represent abstract 
ideas rather than the concrete objects 
themselves. Illustrations of ideographs 
might be as follows: Two men holding 
hands denotes friendship; an arrow means 
an enemy; a calf running toward water 
signifies thirst; a leg, fleetness; an arm, 
power; an eye, sight; an ear, hearing; a 
mouth, speech; and the sun, light. As a 
quicker method of writing ideographs, signs 
or symbols came to be used instead of pic- 
tures. The hieroglyphics of the ancient 
Egyptians and the characters in the writings 
of the Chinese are ideographs. 

There came a time, however, when an 
improvement over the ideograph was in- 
vented. This was the phonogram, in which 
words, syllables, and speech sounds were 
represented by separate characters. Ex- 
amples of phonograms are the writings of 
the Babylonians and Hebrews. 

At last came the alphabet, the greatest of 
all developments in writing. It dawned up- 
on the mind of some keen student of writing 
that no matter what words were uttered, it 
was possible for the human voice to make 
only a certain number of elementary sounds. 
The symbols that represent these sounds 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Picture Study—‘“ Lavinia” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


April 1929 


Director, Memorial Art Gailery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


OMETIME between the years 1477 
and 1482, in the picturesque little 
hill town of Pieve, near Venice, 
Tiziano Vecelli, more commonly 

known as Titian (tish-an), was born. His 
father, Gregorio di Conte Vecelli, was of a 
distinguished though not wealthy family. 
Little is known of Titian’s early childhood, 
but when he was still very young, he was 
sent to Venice to study painting. 

Almost immediately he came under the 
tutelage of the Bellini, then the outstand- 
ing painters of the Venetian School. Here 
the boy met the masters of Venetian art 
—painters, goldsmiths, and glassmakers. 
Prince and soldier, priest and doge, found 
their way to the Bellini studio, where 
‘\itian’s eager eyes caught the colorful 
pageant of Venetian life. Palma Vecchio, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, and, greatest of all, 
Giorgione, shared his workbench and pots 
of paint. 

During the years 1507 and 1508 Titian 
worked with Giorgione on the decorations 
for the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, the-Com- 
mercial House for the German merchants 
in Venice. With this important commis- 
sion, which was carried out most success- 
fully, his official career begins. 








Questions 


Does this portrait seem lifelike? 
Why? What makes you feel as if the 
girl were about to move forward? 
How does the landscape help the pic- 
ture? Would you like it so well with 
a blank wall beyond? 

Describe Lavinia’s gown. Why is 
it an important part of the color plan 
of the picture? From what other 
things does Titian get his warm 
tones? Where is rich, warm color set 
against cooler tones? Is this harmony 
or contrast? 

How is the salver of fruit made to 
seem a real weight? Cover it up and 
see whether it helps to balance the 
picture. What do you see first—the 
face or the dish of fruit? Why? 
What gives roundness of modeling 
to the chin, neck, and hands? 




















In 1513 Titian, in a letter to the Doge 
and Council of Venice, begged to be al- 
lowed to paint the great battle of Cadore 


for the Hall of the Council, in return for 
a small yearly sinecure. Giovanni Bellini, 
jealous of the younger artist, bitterly op- 
posed the offer, and it was not until 1516, 
after Bellini’s death, that Titian received 
his patent and income. 

During the following years, Titian’s 
reputation spread beyond the boundaries 
of Venice. Alfonso d’Este, the Duke of 
Ferrara, and Federigo Gonzaga of Mantua 
were proud to be numbered among his pa- 
trons. In Ferrara he received the order 
for his magnificent “‘Assumption of the 
Virgin,” and here, too, he was introduced 
to Aretino, who became one of his most 
devoted admirers. 

Much of his time during this period of 
busy effort was spent away from his be- 
loved Venice, and very little of his domes- 
tic life is known. His wife, Cecilia, died 
in 1530, leaving him with three children: 
Pomponio, Orazio, and Lavinia, her fa- 
ther’s favorite, of whose beauty he has 
left many exquisite portraits. 

In 1530 Titian met Emperor Charles V, 
who was perhaps his most generous patron. 
Charles was delighted to sit for him, and 
made him Count Palatine of the Empire and 

(Continued on page 92) 








“LAVINIA” 








HIS painting, which hangs in the Berlin 

Museum, shows Titian’s only daughter, 

who, to use his own words, was “the per- 
son dearest to him in all the world.” He paint- 
ed her many times, but never more tenderly 
than in this picture, as she stops to look back 
at him over her shoulder. Probably she is car- 
rying the colorful fruit, on its silver salver, to 
waiting guests, for she acted as mistress of 
Casa Grande, Titian’s stately home in the sub- 
urbs of Venice. 


Lavinia’s attitude is animated and graceful. 
It makes a pattern of oblique lines, centering 
about the right shoulder. Try drawing the 
main lines of the picture on a piece of paper. 
The upward swing of her arms is balanced by 
her tilted body and the strong accent of the 
white scarf falling over her shoulder. The 


lines forming the deep folds of the skirt at the 
right seem to be pulling downward, giving sta- 
bility to the figure, which otherwise would ap- 
pear to be falling over backward. The artist 
has carefully built up his composition to sup- 
port itself in every direction. : 


Titian is one of the great colorists. How he 
must have delighted in the details of Lavinia’s 
costume—the golden, flowered brocade of her 
gown, the sheer white scarf, and the queenly 
tiara in her wavy hair! The glowing illumina- 
tion on her face and neck compels our atten- 
tion, while the cool greens, which frame the 
figure on all sides but the upper left corner, 
greatly increase its brilliance. The picture is a 
balanced pattern of coolness and warmth, 
showing the mystery of color itself, wrought 
by the hand of a master. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Lavinia” 


Additional black and white miniature reproductions of this subject, size 2% x 3 inches, printed on enamel paper, will 
be supplied at 5 cents per dozen. No order for less than 10 cents. See note in regard to Full Color Miniatures below. 


From « Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 





FULL COLOR MINIATURES of “Lavinia,” size 244¢x2% inches, identical in coloring with 
Bee ES the picture on front cover, will be supplied at 20 cents 
per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list 
of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 
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ther Conflicting Opinions 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


O CONCLUDE the discussion 
of the verdict on conflicting 
opinions on the teaching of 
handwriting this article will 
consider the following ques- 
tions: the grading of the 
course in handwriting, the 
type of movement which is 

most suitable to children, and the relative 

advantages of the traditional cursive writ- 
ing and manuscript writing. 





THE GRADING OF WRITING 


In the first place, the course in hand- 
writing must be graded according to the 
subject matter. If meaning is an impor- 
tant element in writing, what the child 
writes should have as much meaning for 
him as possible. We must observe the 
child’s reactions and employ any tests 
available in order to discover objects which 
he understands and which are interesting 
to him. This has been done in designing 
reading books, and the best modern school 
readers give a good indication as to the sub- 
ject matter suitable for children in the vari- 
ous grades. 

Akin to subject matter is vocabulary, 
since words and ideas fit together. We 
may get an indication of the words thet are 
suitable for the various grades by review- 
ing the investigations in spelling which 
have been made in the past few years. 

More closely related to the wovement 
itself are the materials which should be 
used. It is now generally agreed that 
blackboard writing is easier than writing 
with a pen or pencil. This is partly be- 
cause the writing is large and partly be- 
cause it is naturally done with the whole 
arm. Blackboard writing is therefore pre- 
scribed for the first weeks or months. 
When the child begins to write on paper, it 
is natural to give him writing materials 
which are similar to the crayon with which 
he writes on the blackboard. He is there- 
fore given either a wax crayon or a coarse 
pencil. In order to enable him to use some- 
what the same type of movement which he 
employs at the blackboard, he is allowed 
to write very large. As he gradually ac- 
quires skill, he reduces the size of his writ- 
ing and develops the type of movement 
which is adapted to writing on paper. 
After he has mastered the crayon or pencil 
fairly well, he may be given the pen, which 
is a more difficult instrument to use. 

It has already been suggested that the 
principle of grading may apply to the 
movement itself. There would be no dis- 
pute of the fact that the movement used 
at the blackboard is different from that 
used at the desk. Some maintain, however, 
that as soon as the child begins to write at 
the desk, he should use exactly the same 


style of movement that he will use as an 
adult. The suggestion has just been made 
that the early movement at the seat may be 
somewhat like that used at the blackboard; 
that is, the child may form a letter with a 
simple movement of the whole arm and 
with the arm slightly raised from the desk. 
As the writing grows smaller, this move- 
ment may gradually change to one suitable 
for desk writing. The arm may gradually 
be lowered until its weight rests fully on 
the desk. The child will then develop the 
regular writing movement. What this 
should be will now be discussed. 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT VERSUS COMBINED 
MOVEMENT 


The objection to the course of develop- 
ment which has just been described comes 
from those who believe in the exclusive 
arm movement or the muscular movement. 
The extreme advocates of muscular move- 
ment believe that the fingers should not be 
allowed to have a share in the formation 
of the letters. They think that if the child 
is allowed to use his fingers at all, he will 
form a habit which is very difficult to 
breaks; He should therefore be required 
to use the mus¢ular, movement from the 
outset. This is the application of the doc- 
trine of habit. which was referred-to in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Even if the ultimate aim were to develop 
the exclusive muscular movement, it is not 
at all certain that the doctrine of habit for- 
mation would require that it be insisted 
upon from the beginning; but we have 
good evidence that the exclusive arm move- 
ment is not a desirable aim for the great 
majority of pupils. The type of move- 
ment which has been found to be more 
natural and more easily developed and one 
which gives equally good results is the 
combined movement. 

The desirability of insisting upon the 
exclusive. arm movement was tested first 
by means of the hand tracer. This is an 
instrument which, attached to the hand of 
the writer, measures the amount of the arm 
movement. If the writing is done wholly 
by arm movement, the tracer makes a rec- 
ord which is similar to that of the writing 
itself. If the fingers do part of the writing, 
the tracer record is less clearly formed. A 
scale has been constructed running from 
zero to five, and representing different 
amounts of arm movement as shown in the 
tracer record. 

When the writing of the children in the 
different grades is compared by means of 
the method, just described, it is found that 
there is a progression in the amount of arm 
movement which is used. In the lower 
grades practically no children use-an ex- 
clusive arm movement. As we go up the 


grades a somewhat higher percentage of 
children use the arm movement. For ex- 
ample, out of thirty-three seven-year-old 
children, ten used no arm movement at all, 
twenty-one used the lowest grade, and two 
the second grade. Out of thirty-eight four- 
teen-year-old children, on the other hand, 
only one used no arm movement at all, six- 
teen used the first grade, ten the second, 
four the third, four the fourth, and three 
the fifth grade. Even at this age, and in 
a school where arm movement was empha- 
sized, twenty-seven children out of thirty- 
eight used only a small amount of arm 
movement. 

This study, then, shows that with all the 
effort which has been expended to develop 
arm movement, the large majority of chil- 
dren fail to use it. If, in order to meet the 
requirements of the law of habit formation, 
it is necessary that the child use only the 
arm movement through his entire career, 
it is clear that practically all children vio- 
late this law and that it would be impos- 
sible to so plan the instruction that the law 
would be observed. Only three fourteen- 
year-old children in the investigation just 
referred to were using the arm movement 
without a trace of finger movement. 

Another way of studying arm movement 
is to compare the writing of children who 
use exclusive arm movement with the writ- 
ing of those who use partly arm movement 
and partly finger movement. When this 
comparison is made we find that there is 
little relationship between the use of the 
exclusive arm movement and the quality of 
the writing. For example, in one school 14 
per cent of the poor writers used exclusive 
arm movement and 13 per cent of the good 
writers used this movement. In another 
school, 47 per cent of the poor writers used 
the exclusive arm movement and 28 per 
cent of the good writers. Among a small 
group of adults, 24 per cent of the poor 
writers and 38 per cent of the good writers 
used exclusive arm movement. Putting all 
of these results together, we see that it 
makes no difference whether a person uses 
an exclusive arm movement or some other 
type of movement. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from 
this evidence is that it is not reasonable to 
insist on the exclusive arm movement. It 
is a very difficult type of movement to 
learn, even for adults. The type of move- 
ment which is now rapidly taking the place 
of the exclusive arm movement may be 
called the combined movement. In the 


combined movement the arm moves back 
and forth on the muscle pad somewhat 4s 
in the exclusive arm movement, but it does 
not form all the details of the letter’. 


These are completed by the movements of 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Great Characters in American History 








Keystone View Co. 
Madison’s Home, Montpelier 


AMES MADISON was born at Port 

Conway, Virginia, March 16, 1751. 

His father, also James Madison, was 

a planter of moderate means, whose 
estate, later known as Montpelier, was situ- 
ated near Charlottesville, Virginia. After 
his death Montpelier became the property 
of James, his eldest son. James Madison, 
Jr., attended a school kept by Donald 
Robinson, a Scotchman, and later prepared 
for college with a private tutor, entering 
Princeton, then known as the College of 
New Jersey, in 1769. He crowded his 
junior and senior work into one year, but 
remained for another year, in order to 
study Hebrew. When he returned to 
Montpelier, Madison tutored his younger 
brothers and sisters, and studied law and 
theology. 

The religious intolerance all about him 
caused Madison to examine with care the 
history of orthodox Christianity. As a re- 
sult, he became the champion of a broad 
religious tolerance. With Thomas Jefferson 
and others, he led the fight in Virginia 
for laws guaranteeing freedom of con- 
science, for he saw clearly that religious 
intolerance might easily lead to the worst 
of abuses. 

Madison’s temperament led him to the 
council chamber rather than the battle- 
field.. When the Revolution began, he 
became a member of the Committee of 
Safety organized in his county. In 1776 he 
was a delegate to the Virginia Convention, 
where he was a member of the committee 
which framed a Bill of Rights and a Con- 
stitution. He helped to bring about the 
adoption of a provision which is a model 
of religious tolerance. It reads as follows: 
“Religion, or the duty we owe our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be 
directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force and violence; and, therefore, all 
men are equally entitled to the free exer- 
cise of religion according to the dictates 
of conscience.” This provision of Virgin- 


JAMES MADISON 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


ia’s Bill of Rights stands to the present 
time as a monument to the wisdom of those 
who conceived and adopted it. 

Madison was a member of the first legis- 
lature which convened under the Virginia 
Constitution- of 1776, but failed of election 
for the succeeding session. It was the cus- 
tom at that time for candidates to solicit 
votes by treating the voters to rum and 
whisky. Madison was opposed to this 
method of seeking office, and determined 
not to practice it. His defeat resulted. It 
proved greatly to his advantage, for the 
assembly elected him as a member of the 
governor’s council. This position enabled 
him to display his abilities to such effect 
that he was elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1780, two years later. 
He was one of the youngest men in Con- 
gress, being still under thirty years of age 
when he took his seat. 

Members of the Continental Congress 
were paid by the states which they repre- 
sented. Virginia’s delegates were reim- 
bursed for their family expenses, including 
three servants, four horses, house rent, and 
fuel. In addition they were paid two dol- 
lars a mile for travel and twenty dollars a 
day for each day they attended Congress. 
This was liberal enough, but unfortunately 
the money did not always reach them on 
time. Madison drew drafts on Virginia 
when his salary and expense money failed 
to arrive, but this was useless, for no one 
would buy them. In the end he was forced 
to borrow from Hagge Solomon, a Jewish 
broker who aided many an impoverished 
delegate whose landlady became insistent 
that his board be paid. Writing of him, 
James Madison said, “The kindness of our 
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James Madison 











Boxwood in the Gardens at Montpelier 


little friend in Front Street, near the coffee 
house, is a fund which will preserve me 
from extremities; but I never resort to it 
without great mortification, as he obsti- 
nately rejects all recompense. The price 
of money is so usurious that he thinks it 
ought to be extorted from none but those 
who aim at profitable speculation. To a 
necessitous delegate he gratuitously spares 
a supply out of his private stock,” 

Congress itself was woefully handi- 
capped by lack of authority. It could pass 
salutary acts, but there was no authority 
to enforce them. The great task of Con- 
gress was to pass acts which would bring 
thirteen separate states into common agree- 
ment. This often proved an impossible 
undertaking. Madison’s speeches in Con- 
gress disclose a remarkable familiarity 
with English constitutional law and the 
science of government. The scope of his 
learning probably exceeded that of any 
other member of Congress. He realized 
the need of a library for the use of Con- 
gress and submitted to that body a list of 
books which he thought should be acces- 
sible to its members. This was the begin- 
ning of the Library of Congress. 

In 1784 Madison was not elected to Con- 
gress, because the law of Virginia forbade 
that a delegate should be chosen twice in suc- 
cession. After three months he was chosen 
to represent his county in the state legis- 
lature. There he at once became an influ- 
ential member, and supported all measures 
designed to give Congress greater power. 

At this time there was no concerted 
action among the states with respect to 
commerce. The unsatisfactory condition 
of trade between Maryland and Virginia 
along the Potomac River led Madison to 
write to Jefferson, then a delegate in Con- 
gress, suggesting that the two states hold a 
convention looking toward a solution of the 
problem. This suggestion brought about 
the Annapolis Convention of 1786, which, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 
WASHINGTON: THE COAST RHODODENDRON 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


ASHINGTON has chosen as her state flower one of the most 
attractive flowers of the Pacific Coast. 
is a relative of West Virginia’s flower, the rosebay rhododendron, 


The coast rhododendron 


The coast rhododendron grows from three to fifteen feet high. 
The flowers have no odor, and are a delicate pinkish lavender. 
blossom throughout June and July, and usually grow in thickets or 
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Both have delicate waxlike blossoms and rich deep green leaves, (Continued on page 108) 
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FLOWERS: TINT OF LAVENDER WITH YELLOW STAMENS 
LEAVES: MEDIUM GREEN, DEEP GREEN SHADOWS 
STEMS: MEDIUM GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BROWN 
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Supervision, a Challenge to Principals 


@ HE superintendent who strug- 
= gles in vain to find release 
from the fetters which bind 
him—fetters imposed by 
civic clubs, committees, prop- 
agandists of every descrip- 
tion, men and women with a 
mission, and ‘those with an 
ax to grind, salesmen, applicants, question- 
naires, and countless other demands upon 
his time and energy—ought to be charitable 
toward a principal whose supervisory reach 
exceeds his grasp. The principal’s time, 
like the superintendent’s, is largely taken 
with traditional routine. The wonder is, 
not that principals supervise so little, but 
that so many of them find time to supervise 
so much; that they can still think of super- 
vision as their most important work, a work 
that is too valuable to surrender for matters 
of routine. 

An elementary-school principal once said: 
“My first supervisory activity was self- 
directed. I scored myself by Dr. Bobbitt’s 
“Fifty Mistakes of a Principal,” and, sad to 
say, I found I was making most of them.” 
Following this “painful vivisection,” as she 





By J. O. ENGLEMAN 


President, Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio 


helped me most by being interested in every- 
thing I’ve done.” Another said of a differ- 
ent principal: “He seems appreciative of 
teachers’ efforts, and is always quick to en- 
courage.” This does not mean, of course, 
that the principals do not give something 
more than meére encouragement or com- 
mendation. The teachers’ attitude toward 
the supervisor, and toward discussion in 
teachers’ meetings, demonstration lessons, 
or whatever else may serve as a useful cri- 
terion of worth-while supervision, is an ap- 
propriate measuring stick of supervision. 
We may well question the value of supervi- 
sion if most of the teachers are hostile to it, 
and regard it as useless, tyrannical, or de- 
structive of liberty and initiative. 


TEACHER RATING 


Another supervisory activity of principals 
is teacher rating, a subject of much con- 
troversy. Some people feel that nobody has 
the right to rate teachers. Many evils have 
resulted from it, and injustices often follow 
it. Means and standards of rating, are nat 


as yet so far perfected thab ery éffort in. 


the line of teacher rating: gan'be defended, 


credit of the older principals. If many of 
them are in danger of minimizing the im- 
portance of the modern scientific tests, the 
younger ones are often equally tempted to 
spend an unwarranted portion of their time 
on tests, measurements, graphs, curves, 
medians, norms, and so on, without the 
scientific background necessary to gain re- 
sults; but the best supervision cannot be 
done without liberal use of scientific tests 
as an aid. Scientific testing is, of course, 
helpful in making a better grading and 
classification of the school in which it has 
been done. It has, in the language of one 
principal, shown each teacher in the school 
what each child had to work with in the way 
of mental ability. The achievement tests 
freely used in many schools help to show 
the teachers what each child does with his 
native equipment. 


VARIOUS SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 


In many cases, principals, superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and teachers work toward 
the promotion of a professional spirit in 
their » ‘buildings through reading and study. 
"Réading rooms and small professional li- 
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and it may be that a rating scheme is ninth 2. . _braries are beipg built up in many places. 
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leader of her building. One test of this 
leadership is the fine professional spirit of 
the teachers, their cordial attitude toward 
supervision, their readiness to accept criti- 
cism, and their high standard of teaching 
efficiency. One supervisory activity en- 
gaged in by this principal was the organiza- 
tion of the subject matter into large units. 
As a result, the teachers saw the work in 
better perspective, and the fragmentary 
teaching often done in the grades was re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Some principals give a liberal portion of 
their time to coaching backward pupils, or 
to teaching classes while the regular 
teachers coach the backward pupils. The 
time of the principal may be too limited to 
spend much of it in this somewhat restrict- 
ed service, but in the absence of a sufficient 
number of ungraded rooms, a principal will 
be well repaid for aiding slow pupils to catch 
up and keep step with their classes. 


THE INITIATIVE AND INDIVIDUALITY OF THE 
TEACHER SHOULD BE RESPECTED 


We should remember that supervision 
needs to respect the initiative and individ- 
uality of the classroom teacher. This 
quality of supervision is in evidence in 
Schools where principals encourage depar- 
ture from beaten paths. Such an attitude 
makes for sympathetic relations between 
teacher and principal, and a willingness to 
do more than merely that which is written 
and required in the contract. A teacher re- 
cently said of her principal: “She has 


creases. Rating, howbevér: ies 2 a Supervisory 


device for improving instructidn;: has = . 
he 


made to function by many principals. 
schools profiting most by its use do so as a 
result of free discussion, by supervisor and 
supervised alike, of the factors in the rating 
scale. In bringing such a situation about, 
the principal is naturally the professional 
leader, whether the rating scale is suggested 
by the superintendent, made by the princi- 
pal, or fashioned by the teachers. 

Not only must the teachers understand 
and approve of the factors in the scale by 
which they are to be rated, but they must be 
advised from time to time as to how their 
daily teaching is measuring up to the 
standards set. A proper application of the 
scale requires not only indefatigable indus- 
try, but discriminating judgment coupled 
with moral courage. Either of the latter 
two qualities in the principal may be 
eclipsed by an excess of sympathy for the 
teacher or an excess of fear of giving offense 
to her, or doing her an injustice, to say 
nothing of the occasional fear that a just 
rating of the teacher may react to the 
principal’s hurt if the aggrieved teacher 
should have a “pull,” or be thought to have 
one, with superintendent, school board, or 
influential citizen. 


THE VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC TESTING 


Scientific testing of pupils often seems to 
be of interest.to principals in proportion to 
the recency of their professional training. 
This is natural, and not wholly to the dis- 


‘magazipies and Bodks, 


Periodic meetings, 
weekly, bi-weekly, ar. ‘monthly, are given 


‘Over to’a diseussion of: Significant education- 


al subjects, -sometinis es under the direction 
of the principal as leader, ahd sometimes by 
committees and groups of teachers who in- 
vestigate and report on various topics. 

Nothing is easier than for a meeting to 
degenerate into one dealing with routine 
matters alone. Few things are more profit- 
able, on the other hand, than a meeting con- 
ducted with a professional purpose and 
planned for the realization of definite edu- 
cational aims and objectives. Some princi- 
pals have found that routine matters may 
be brought to the attention of the teachers 
through a daily bulletin, placed on each 
teacher’s desk at the beginning of the school 
day. Such practice makes largely unneces- 
sary the giving of valuable time in teachers’ 
meetings to routine matters, and also makes 
unnecessary the frequent interruptions of 
the teacher’s work by sending some child 
from room to room with instructions. 

Many principals, with their teachers, 
are experimenting in various ways to secure 
better results in student citizenship. The 
school should concern itself with that which 
is most helpful in its bearing on character 
and conduct. Some schools are securing 
results through student self-government. 
Some are using every indirect means that 
they know to develop moral conscience, 
right social attitudes, and moral habits. 
Others are making a place on the program 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Old Mother Hubbard, tall and straight, 
Walked out through her garden gate. 
“I'm going for water, fresh and cold, 
The very best drink of all, I’m told. 
But when you drink it, always be sure 


That it’s free from dust and is good and pure.” 
— Maude M. Grant 
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— And Window Transparency 


For use of this poster as a window transparency, see directions on page 99. 
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DARNING 


NE day Miss Barton said to her older 
pupils, “Now that we have learned 
how to patch, we will take up darn- 
ing. 1 wish that to-morrow you 

would each bring a stocking or a garment 
that needs darning.” 

In addition to bringing something to 
darn, a number of the pupils each brought 
mending cotton, a darning needle, a darning 
ball, and a thimble. As a few of the children 
failed to bring darning cotton and needles, 
a committee was selected to purchase a 
paper of fine darning needles and a ball each 
of four-strand darning cotton in the follow- 
ing colors: black, white, tan, and dark 
brown. 

Miss Barton gave the following directions 
for darning: For heavy stockings use two 
strands of cotton, for fine stockings use one 
strand. Place the stocking on a darning 
ball or on a piece of cardboard. On the right 
side of the stocking, about one-fourth of an 
inch from the hole, or farther if the stocking 


is worn thin, make a row of running stitches: :. 


Contiives’ ° 


parallel with the warp threads. 
the rows of stitches, keeping thenr élose to- 
gether. 


stitches. 
the part to be darned is* cgeehed. * Leave a 
short loop of thread at ‘the ends of the 
stitches to allow for shrinkage. (See Fig- 
ure J.) 

Turn the work and make rows of stitches 
parallel with the woof of the stocking (see 
Figure J]). These stitches go under one, 
over one, of the stitches that cover the hole, 
and at the ends of the rows the stitches are 
looped around the stitches of the two vertical 
rows that are nearest the hole. 

One of the boys brought a torn sweater, 
with yarn to match, and darned it. 

Figure //] shows how to darn a hole that 
has both warp and woof threads broken. 


When the hole is reqdhed, make, a. : 
few running stitches to the tile, exterd ‘the’ . 
thread over the holé,." and continue the , 
Repeat the ‘cows of stitches: anti ie 
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Some Practical Sewing Lessons 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


SEWING ON BUTTONS 


Following Miss Barton’s suggestion, each 
of the pupils brought from home several 
buttons and a piece of soft muslin for prac- 
tice work in sewing on buttons and working 
buttonholes. The cloth was folded in the 
middle, and the edges turned in, basted to- 
gether, and overhanded. 

No. 40 cotton thread, double, was used to 
sew on the button. A knot was made in the 
end of the thread, a stitch taken with the 
knot on the right side of the cloth, and the 
needle brought through a hole in the button. 
A. pin was laid across the top of the button 
(see Figure JV), the thread was passed 
over it, and the needle brought through the 
opposite hole of the button to the wrong 
side. This process was repeated four or 


five times; then the pin was removed. To 
form a shank the thread was wound around 
the stitches under the button, the needle 
brought to the wrong side, and the thread 
fastened with over-and-over stitches. 


The 
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purpose of the shank is. to make buttoning 
easier and to prevent strain on the cloth. 


MAKING BUTTONHOLES 


Miss Barton gave these directions for 
making buttonholes: Buttonholes which 
bear a strain must be made crosswise of the 
goods, and should be made through a double 
thickness of cloth. If you do not use but- 
tonhole scissors, fold the cloth across the 
middle of the space where the hole is to be. 
Starting at the fold, cut along a thread of 
the material through the four thicknesses 
of cloth. Make the cut one-half the length 
that the buttonhole is to be. 

Do not use a knot in the thread. Begin- 
ning at the left, overcast the edges, but not 
the ends, of the hole (see Figure V, 4A). 
Without breaking the thread, begin the but- 
tonhole stitch. Hold the material between 
the thumb and first finger of the left hand, 
with the hole parallel with the first finger. 
Figure V/ shows the position of the needle 
and thread for the buttonhole stitch. (The 
overcasting is omitted from the drawing in 
order to make the position of the thread 
clear.) With the threaded needle in the cor- 
rect position, draw it through the cloth at 
the lower edge of the buttonhole, and then 
toward the outer edge, where a small loop, 
called a “purl,” will be formed. At the end 
of the cut let the purls all come together at 
one point to form the “fan” end. 

Turn the buttonhole so that the unfinished 
side is in the correct position. Work this 
side, and then complete the second end with 
a “bar.” This is made by taking two or 
three stitches across the end, extending 
them the width of the buttonhole stitches, 
and finishing the bar with a few short blan- 
ket stitches. The bar end should form the 
outer edge of the buttonhole, where a strong 
edge is desired. (A _ vertical buttonhole 
should be finished with a bar at both ends, 
since it has no strain at either end.) Run 
the needle through to the wrong side and 

(Continued on page 97) 
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A Story of Olives from Spain 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


T WAS an early September morning in southern 
Spain. The sun was just rising over the snow’ 
capped mountains in the distance. The l¢w 

stone huts of the peasants glistened in the early 


morning light. Great orchards of olive trees spread - 


over the valley. Their gnarled old branches bent low 
with olives, now ready to be picked. 

Soon the peasants were all astir. Juan and Maria 
rose from their hard beds of straw. 

“Get up, Carmencita! Get up, José!” called Maria 
to her sleepy little girl and boy. 

“Much work to do to-day in the olive orchards,” 
called Juan, their father, as he led the family goat 
out of the hut into the yard to be milked. 

In one corner of the room the family hens were 
scratching around on the dirt floor of the hut. 
Maria shooed them out into the yard. An old 
mother pig grunted and rooted around near Jose 
and Carmencita and finally awakened them. 

Soon the little family were on their way to the 
orchards. They ate their breakfast as they walked 
along: some hard, dry bread with an onion or some 
tough salted fish, a few olives, and a 
bottle of wine from which the whole 
family drank. This meal must last 
them until the end of the long day, 
when the work was over. 

When they reached the orchards, 
Juan was given a tall ladder and a 
light basket and joined the other 
pickers. The children and their 
mother joined the other women and 
children who were sorting the olives 





_,thaz-lay in great.heaps on the ee under the old 
olive trees. 


Other workers were aiid loading baskets of olives 
on donkeys’ backs, or into two-wheeled carts drawn 


- by. teanis of putiocks, ; Sometimes-when the children 


grew tired of sorting olives, the driver of one of the 
carts would let them ride with him to the olive fac- 
tory. 

The children liked to watch the busy women pick- 
ling the olives. After the olives had been pickled 
they turned a very dark green. Then they were put 
into great vats of brine for six or seven weeks. 

The most fun, however, was to go to the oil factory 
down near the river. The children liked to watch 
the mill wheel turn the great stone rollers. They 
liked to see the juice pressed out of the soft olive 
pulp and carried off into large tanks. They saw that 
the heavy skins and pulp sank to the bottom of the 
tanks, while the light oil bubbled up to the top. This 
was. filtered and bottled to be sent away. 

José and Carmencita saw the bottles of olive oil 
loaded on carts. They followed the wagons along 
the river front to a dock, where a 
big ship was waiting. There busy 
workmen were lowering great 
boxes of raisins, almonds, grapes, 
olives, and olive oil down into the 
hold. 

Carmencita and José wondered 
where the ship was going. A busy 
workman told them. “Down the 
river, then away across the great 
ocean we sail to New York.” 
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A Project in Home Geography 


By RUTH CLARK 


April 1929 


Teacher, Third Grade, Winship School, Macon, Georgia 


O MANY teachers, home 
geography is a particularly 
difficult subject to teach. 
The questions are: “How 
can you make it interesting?” 
“Where do you get your 
material to carry on home 
geography every day?” and 
various similar queries. 

To-day there are many home geographies 
which are helpful to teachers and splendid 
for supplementary readers in the hands of 
the child, but which do not entirely meet 
the need, since they cannot possibly enter 
into the interests of every community. 
Children are wide awake and are seeing 
things about them. The teachers who can 
direct them and lead them to classify their 
interests in the community are beginning 
home geography and laying the foundation 
on which world geography is built. 





The problem of teaching transportation - 


to a third grade was solved by'& project 


that grew out of the actual experience of 


the children. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE STupy _,, 


They had been studying: the subject of: 


food when the question was asked: “Sup- 
pose in the morning when the family is 
ready to come to breakfast, Mother should 
discover that there was no butter to put on 
the table, what would she do?” 

The answers were: “She would tele- 
phone to the grocery store for it, and the 
delivery boy would come with it on his 
bicycle.” “She would send me running to 
the corner grocery store.” “She would send 
me on my bicycle.” “I would go for it on 
my roller skates.” 

Then the questions were asked: “How 
does Mother get our food when she wants 
large amounts? when she wants a week’s 
supply?” 

Some of the answers were: “She tele- 
phones to the store and the truck brings it 
in barrels, sacks, and boxes instead of in 
paper bags.” “Sometimes I go to the store 
with the order and bring it home in my 
coaster wagon.” “She goes down and 
selects the things herself.” “She goes in 
the car and brings the things home.” 
“Sometimes, on our rides cut in the country, 
we see fresh vegetables and fruits. We stop 
and buy from the farmer.” 

All this was organized in outline form on 
the blackboard, using suggestions from the 
class. (The teacher, of course, should have 
in mind an outline. Thus the questions will 
be to the point. It is easy for a class dis- 


cussion to become sidetracked if the teacher 
has not organized her facts beforehand.) 

After the outline was made, the children 
copied it in their notebooks, so as to tell this 
story from it. 


_the:."sameé-' Way; 


From Market to Home 
How Mother Gets Our Food 


1. Mother telephones for large or small 
amounts. 
The delivery boy brings it. 
Mother sends me for it. 
The truck brings it. 
The family goes in the car. 
Mother goes marketing to 

a) the grocery store. 

b) the meat market. 

c) the bakery. 

d) the fruit stand. 
7. We ride into the country for it. 


SP  & — fo 


THE StuDy ILLUSTRATED BY PICTURES 


The same story was told in pictures. The 
outline was used in collecting pictures from 
magazines for illustration. The children 
enjoyed finding the pictures and pasting 
them on a poster called “How Mother Gets 
Our’ Food.” -.}t was. remarkable how they 
found the pictures Wustrating “Mother 


Telophgiting: the Orde," . »\‘Sending Me 


Runniig¢,” wid so on. 

The “neXt Story,: develiped somewhat in 
‘was ““From Farm to 
Market,” or “How the Farmer Gets His 
Products to Market.” It dealt with the 
farmer’s selecting the best for market, 
cleaning and arranging the vegetables in 
baskets, and then transporting and distrib- 
uting his products. The poster “From 
Farm to Market” showed pictures of trucks 
filled with cabbages and crates of peaches, 
and of freight cars loaded with water- 
melons, cantaloupes, eggs, chickens, and so 
on. 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE PROJECT 


“Means of Transportation” was the next 
topic discussed. “How did your books get 
to school this morning?” “I brought them,” 
was the reply. We then began with a dis- 
cussion of children carrying things. Men, 
women, and children in all countries have 
been burden-bearers. Then animals—the 
dog, the pack pony, the ox, the mule—were 
used; and later, wagons, carts, and car- 
riages were used. After these came the 
steam engine, which carried passenger, 
pullman, mail, freight, box, and refrigera- 
tor cars; then electric cars, motor trucks, 
automobiles, and last, the airplane. 


Means of Transportation 


Men, women, and children 
Beasts of burden 

a) mules 

b) horses 

c) donkeys 

d) oxen 
8. Wagons, carts, carriages 
4. Steam trains 
a) freight 


b) passenger 
c) mail 
d) express 

5. Electric cars 

6. Bicycles 

7. Motorcycles, 

trucks 

8. Airplanes 

(Transportation by water was developed 
in the same manner.) 

A problem was then given. “Go to the 
grocery store. Select one thing and tell 
where it came from, and how.” Many of 
the pupils came back the next day ready to 
make reports. Some had written their re- 
ports on a slip of paper in this form: 
“Oranges come from Indian River, Florida, 
by freight.” 

“Old and New Ways of Transportation” 
was discussed, with this outline: 

1. Paths and trails 

2. Dirt, clay, shell, rock roads 

3. Concrete roads 

4. Railroads 


SAND-TABLE WoRK 


“Ways and Means of Transportation” 
was illustrated on the sand table. The chil- 
dren made a highway, a mountain trail, a 
stone road, a clay road, a railroad, a water- 
way. Then the toys, automobiles, trains, 
airplanes, and so on, obtained from ten-cent 
stores, were placed on the sand table. 

Two children were selected to draw and 
paint the engines, which, in a short time, 
were brought finished before the class, and 
cut out. Since the outgoing train was 
heavily loaded, an extra engine had to be 
put on to make the up-grade on Vineville 
Hill, going out of the city. On one train was 
written, “An Outgoing Train Loaded with 
Macon Products,” and on the other, “An In- 
coming Train Loaded with Products from 
Other Places.” 

At the end of the study the problem was 
raised: “What would happen to Macon and 
other places if we had no ways or means of 
transportation?” It was made plain that 
the farmers would not be able to do their 
work, the stores would have to close their 
doors, the factories would have to stop their 
giant machines. Everyone would want for 
food, clothing, and shelter. Each is de- 
pendent upon the others. 


automobiles, busses, 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The values received by the children from 
this study of transportation are difficult to 
enumerate, but a few will serve to illustrate: 

1. A study of the marketing of products 
—how they are marketed (wholesale and 
retail, self-serving, and so on), different 
kinds of transportation, the highways 
danger signals, traffic laws, freight trains 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Stories about Books 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


LEASE your honor, here’s a bairn 
named after you.” 
Scotch Lizzie had been following 
George Washington along one of old 
New York’s rambling streets, and held up 
her little charge for him to see. The great 
man placed his hand upon the baby’s head 
and gave him his blessing. 

It came about that this particular name- 
sake of George Washington was to be as 
famous in the making of his country’s liter- 
ature as Washington himself had been in the 
making of its history. The baby in the arms 
of the Scotch nurse was Washington Irving, 
who was to become one of the most noted 
authors of America in its earlier years. 

Washington Irving was the first to give to 
the world a kind of writing which might be 
called the story essay; and we are especially 
grateful to him for a character that he 
created in one of his story essays. This 
character is Rip Van Winkle, who appears 
in a legend of the same name, one of the 
parts of the famous Sketch-Book. 

Rip Van Winkle, so the story tells us, 
lived in the days when King George III was 
still ruler of the American colonies. His 
home was in a little village of the 
Hudson River Valley, near the 
shadow of the Catskill Mountains. 

He was a good-natured, easy-going 

fellow and the children of the vil- 

lage all loved him, for he would 

make playthings for them and 

join in their games. He was a 

favorite, too, with the good dames, ig 
for whom he was always willing 
todo a favor. Rip was ever ready 
to help a neighbor, but when it 
came to working for himself, that 
was a different thing altogether. 
No matter how much Rip’s wife 
scolded (and she scolded all the 
time), Rip liked roaming over the 
mountains, gun in hand and his 
dog at his heels, better than hoeing 
and planting in his garden. 

One beautiful fall day when 


Dame Van Winkle’s tongue must AN 


have been particularly sharp, Rip 
took his gun, and whistling for his 
dog, Wolf, set out for the moun- 
tains. After a long peaceful day, 
he was about to descend the moun- 
tain when he was surprised to 
‘ome upon an odd-looking little 
man with a grizzled beard, bearing 
4 great keg on his shoulders. The 
stranger made signs for Rip to 
help him with his burden, and al- ‘ 
though Rip could see no reason for 
anyone’s carrying a heavy keg up 

the moutain, he lent a hand. 


Presently they came upon a group of 
strange little bearded men as odd-looking 
as Rip’s companion. They were playing 
ninepins in a green hollow among the 
mountain crags. Rip was puzzled enough 
that anyone should choose so strange a place 
for a game, but he was still more puzzled by 
the players themselves and their behavior. 
Their features were twisted and distorted, 
and though they were intent upon their 
game, they neither opened their lips nor 
smiled. A strange way to be merry, thought 
genial Rip. 

Rip’s companion directed him to refresh 
the players with drinks from the keg. Rip 
filled their flagons and sampled the liquor 
freely himself. Then, feeling drowsy from 
his long climb and his frequent draughts 
from the keg, he stretched himself out for 
a nap. 


When he awoke, the morning sun was ° 


shining brightly and the birds were twitter- 
ing in the bushes. Much afraid ut the scold- 
ing he would get from Dame Van Winkle for 


having spent the night on the mountain, he . 
scrambled to his feet and whistled for Wolf... 


He was much surprised at Wolf’s failure to 


appear, and also at the stiffness in his joints. 
His clean, well-oiled gun was missing, too, 
and a rusty old firelock lay in its place. His 
beard had grown long and white. 

The queer little men must have played him 
a trick, thought Rip, and he decided to re- 
visit the gully in search of his gun and his 
dog. He made his way painfully to the 
scene of the game of ninepins, but to his 
amazement, he could find no trace of the 
opening between the cliffs. Thinking it wise 


to get Dame Van Winkle’s scolding over as 


soon as possible, Rip began to descend the 
mountain. As he drew near the village, he 
was surprised to see no familiar faces, while 
the people he met stared at him curiously. 
For the rest of Rip’s adventure, you must go 
to the story as Washington Irving tells it 
himself. 

When you have read it, you will want to 
know wiiat, sort of person was this Irving, 
who ‘created ¥or'xis: ‘so, famous a character, 
and how he came to write this story. 

As: you shatve.. seen, Washington Irving 
was a baby aviteft. ‘Gebrge Washington was a 
gr Gwn: man. The crowded, noisy,New York 
we know to-day was: just . a quiet, Overgrown 
town “‘when-. Washington’ Irving 
was born, April ‘3; “1783. There 
were no automobiles or telephones 
in that New York. Neither were 
there electric lights in the houses, 
nor gas; and water had to be car- 
ried from a public pump or 
bought from carts. 

Later, little Washington Irving 
often went to market with his 
mother, and while she was choos- 
ing the meat and vegetables, he 








watched the sheep and cattle that 

















The People He Met Stared at Him 


were led through the streets with 
a band of music, to attract atten- 
tion. As Irving grew older, he 
liked to wander through the 
streets and find his way down to 
the piers. There he would look at 
the sailboats and frigates and 
dream of adventure, or sit and 
read Robinson Crusoe or other ex- 
citing tales. If he had been a little 
stronger in body and will, he 
might have been tempted to run 
away to sea, for his father’s 
e strictness made the boy very un- 
easy at home. 

A little later young Irving was 
able to indulge his love of wander- 
ing to some extent in tramping 
along the banks of the Hudson. 
Gun in hand (though he never en- 
joyed killing animals), he ex- 
plored the beautiful country of 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Some Western Roads to Romance 


By JOSEPHINE BOYLE 





Instructor, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh; Winner of First Prize, “Travel at Home” Group, 1928 Contes? 


The little Road says, Go, 
The little House says, Stay; 
And O, it’s bonny here at home, 
But I must go away. 


trip abroad the preced- 
ing summer and one to 
Hawaii the year before. 

None of your ordina- 
ry trips, either—I was 
out for something dif- 


the second. How easy, 
then, to forget the pas. 
sengers and _ imagine 
myself alone in _ the 
great open  spaces— 
bound for the ends of 
the earth sure enough! 

Had I a traveling 
companion, he also wag 
adventurous, else he 
would sit in the second 
seat. One was a feature 
writer, another a poet, 
and still another a col- 
lege student who had Bg 


The little Road, like me, 
Would seek and turn and know; 
And forth I must, to learn the things ferent. Why not start 
The little Road would show! out for the ends of the 


—Josephine Preston Peabody. earth? How I longed for 
great open spaces, high 
UNE found me scanning travel advertise- places, and far roads 
ments for one that promised much and cost with the wind on my 
little. My purse was lean after the strain of a face! But, without the 
necessary funds, that 

was that. 




















= ” . Arsh Te Se, 


Had some rare good 
fortune swelled my 
purse, I should have 
fared no better; for 
finally, just when I 
seemed doomed to some- 
thing far short of the 


worked his way around 
the world and could re. 
late experiences that 
made Richard Hallibur. 
ton’s seem tame. 
How refreshing to 
stop every two hours 


ends of the earth, I and get one’s feet on the 
secured a Frick Scholar- : ee ground! How pleasant 
ship to the University me 4 to pass through the 
of California and hap- A doorway, not in old Spain, but in Santa Bar- better parts of cities! 
pened upon an idea that bara, California, during the annual Spanish Fiesta. How welcome the hot 
net only answered my bath at night and the 
Tequiréments but that good bed! And, if 
had the’ flavor of genuine adventure to boot. funds ran low, how consoling the possibility of 
“Everyone else is going to California by rail riding all night at no extra cost! Plenty of 
and by .water,” the idea said. “You can be dif- “nice” people did. 

fereat. Take a circular stage tour. It’s sure From Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to Dayton, 
to be pleasant.” Ohio, was the first lap of my journey—famil- 
“That’s all right,” I argued—as I subtracted iar rolling country—and then, in southern Ohio, 
the amount of the round-trip fare from the frequent road warnings about hills and curves 
amount I had to spend, only to find the result a_ that never materialized. glori 






















bit discouraging—“but after that?” The second day took me across southern In- Rato 

“After that—make it cost what you. diana and Illinois over straight, level roads to tains 

have to spend.” St. Louis. The third found me realizing the Ju 

This proved possible. In Los An- meaning of “Mississippi Flood Plain,” as we us a 

geles I found very comfortable living sped through miles upon miles of cornfields> ence 
: quarters for fifty cents a day! Meals ruined by the inundations of the river. The nigh 
' a dollar a day—fifty-five dollars in all! fourth day, I continued from Kansas City over towe 
I had my luxuries, too, I'll have you the Great Plains into Nebraska, where cor? ; 

know. I found it easy to monopolize fields gave way to wheat fields. Then the day, 

the front seat of the stage, as nearly country got drier, grass lands took the place of Indi: 

everyone else seemed to feel safer in farm crops and, by noon of the fifth day, the New 

snow-capped Colorado Rockies loomed in sight. as W 

nes Dice -_ . ms The sixth day brought the beautiful ride little 

River et hy gh. - fon ——s from Denver to Las Vegas, New Mexico, with their 

wide with granite cliffs on either side; Norris snow-capped mountains in view all morning and We 

Geyser, Basin, Yellowstone National Park stretches of verbenas, like great pum and 

near Truckee, Nevada, the setting in shadows, lining the road, and occasional bright art g 

ent ic hat tightest, flashes of Indian paintbrush. los 

Hollywood. BgLtow: Ancient Indian At sunset we came to Raton Pass, one of the and | 

— hg ng ae ane most spectacular points on the Santa Fé Trail At 

Inhabited. : For miles, the road wound about disclosilg featy 
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Underwood & Underwood 


One of the old mission churches that add beauty and romantic ¢harm to Southern 
California—Mission Carmel at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 


glorious panoramas until finally, overlooking 
Raton, a great sweep of valley and distant moun- 
tains opened out ahead. 

Just before the moon rose, a puncture gave 
us an opportunity to walk around and experi- 
ence the feeling of being alone in the desert at 
night—far, broad stretches; big steady stars; 
towering mountain walls; and silence. 

I stopped off at Las Vegas and, the seventh 
day, began a thoroughly delightful three-day 
Indian Detour, off the beaten path, through the 
New Mexico Rockies. A new world opened up 
as we left Las Vegas and came upon the gay 
little flowering cactuses and quaint adobes with 
their bright geraniums. 

We visited ruins of Indian pueblos at Cicuyé 
and Puyé, Valley Ranch, the old museum and 
art gallery at Santa Fé, and the inhabited pueb- 
los of Tesuque, Santa Clara, Santo Domingo, 
and Isleta. 

At Tesuque we saw all the characteristic 
features of pueblo life—the church, the plaza, 
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the adobes, the mud 
ovens, the corrals, the 
bright-colored dress, 
and white doe-skin 
boots; and, at Puyé, 
a cliff honeycombed 
with openings—the 
homes of cliff dwellers 
two thousand years 
ago. We were enter- 
tained at Santa Clara 
by the Indian governor 
in his ceremonial 
robes; and, at Isleta, 
by Pablo Abeita, the 


Fe. 3 


official representative 
of all the southwest 
Indians. Two nights 


were spent in Santa 
Fé, a delightful place 
—quaint, quiet, color- 


ful, unspoiled. The 
third was spent at 
Albuquerque. 


West of Albuquer- 
que, on the tenth day, 
we passed the inhab- 
ited pueblo of Laguna 
built on a barren cliff 
above the highway. 
At Grant’s Station 
the garage owner had 
a pet baby wild cat 
which reverted to 
type, clawing and 
snarling very savagely 

when one of the pas- 
sengers attempted to 
| stroke it. Late in the 
afternoon, we passed 
s the Painted Desert— 
— like the Grand Can- 
yon on a small scale; 


then, desolate mete- 
orite caves; and then 
just sand, 


studded with pinons. For seventy-five 
miles before reaching Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, we seemed to be driving straight 
into San Francisco Peaks. 

I left Flagstaff the evening of the 
eleventh day. The moon was not up 
and the stars, the pines, and the moun- 
tains—how big, and still, and near! 
After we passed the Gateway to the 
Grand Canyon, the road dropped 
gradually all night and, just before 
sunrise on the twelfth day, became 


At Ricut: Three generations of Pueblo In- 
dians as they may be seen any day in New 
Mexico; In Yellowstone Park thrills of this 
sort are reserved for those who seek them 
(© Asahel Curtis, for Northern Pacific 
Railway); Pike’s Peak, as seen from 

the Garden of the Gods—in Colorado's vr 
great mountain playground. BE- 
Low: Little Harbor, Catalina Is- 
land, California, with its moun- 
tain background. 
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narrow and wound among mountains whose 
sharply serrated needles lined the horizon on all 
sides. Then we came to a deserted mining 
camp and the mountains opened out into abso- 
lute desert. By half past six we had reached 
Needles, California, and the temperature was 
102° although the sun was not yet up. 

After crossing the Colorado River, we passed 
two extinct volcanoes and black lava beds. 
This was the worst part of the desert. A stiff 
wind, hot and parching, blew constantly, making 
it difficult to hear the remarks of my neighbors. 
Unpleasant—but now I understand what a 
desert is. 

Perspiring and panting in the heat, we had 
to haul out our baggage and undergo the most 
rigid inspection imaginable. Every piece had 
to be examined minutely for agricultural pests 
before we were officially admitted to California. 
The usual arguments ensued. One old man al- 
most had apoplexy over the loss of an apple, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Here and There with Nature 


By LINA M. JOHNS 





April 1929 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


The Dutchman’s-Breeches 


ERE are some Dutchman’s-breeches. 
If you examine the flower, you will 
see that the two petals resemble a Dutch- 
man’s trousers. These petals hold the nec- 
tar that the flower makes to attract insects. 
If you open a sac, you will see a small pro- 
jection extending into it from one of the 
stamens. This tiny gland makes the nectar. 
At times you can see drops of liquid oozing 
from the gland and running down the little 
groove in the wall of the sac, to collect at 
the bottom of the bag. The sac is very small 
at the top so that the nectar will not evapo- 
rate and so that certain insects may not be 
able to reach it. 

Look! I’ve found a bag with a hole eaten 
in it. An ant ate the hole. Ants are fond 
of sweets, but their bodies are too smooth to 
carry pollen. Bees have rough, hairy 
bodies. Pollen catches on the hairs, and 
then the bees carry it to other Dutchman’s- 
breeches. The Dutchman’s-breeches does 
not want the ants to get the nectar, so it 
locks the nectar up to save it for the bees. 














Some people call this flower the white 
heart, because it is a cousin of the bleeding 
heart. They do not like to hear it called by 
such an unattractive name as Dutchman’s- 
breeches. 

Look for the Dutchman’s-breeches on 
rocky ledges in the early spring. Its leaves 
are a very delicate green and are finely cut. 
They make one think of lace. Its under- 
ground part is a scaly bulb. Do not pick the 
dainty flowers. When you pick the flowers 
they do not form seed. The leaves should be 
protected also. If the leaves are picked, the 
plant cannot make a new bulb to tide it over 
the winter. ; 


The Fern’s Fiddle Head 


E WENT into the woods one day in 
early spring before the leaves were 
out on the trees. We came upon a hillside 
covered with queer-looking plants. They 
were rolled up at the end like a scroll and 
had brown fuzz on them. Someone said, 


“Qh, what are these? They look like fiddle 


heads” Now what do you think they were? 
These queer-looking plants were fern fronds, 
just beginning to unroll. 

The fern is not a true leaf, but a frond. 
The frond grows from the tip and keeps un- 
rolling, like a scroll, until it is full-grown. 


You should never bruise the tip of a fern 
frond. If you do it will die. Then the frond 
will stop growing. 

You are probably curious to know how 
the ferns get such an early start. The buds 
were formed last year by the mother frond. 
The fern worked all summer making food 
and storing it up in its underground part, 
After enough food was stored, the fern 











made a little bud, packed it away in a warm 
covering for winter, and then died. 

In the spring, as soon as the sun thawed 
the ground, the little fern bud woke up and 
began to absorb the food its mother had 
stored away. It grew and grew until at last 
it turned green and began to make food for 
itself. It will soon be a big fern and its 
back will be covered with brown spots. 
These brown spots are full of bodies called 
spores. They will make new ferns if they 
fall in a damp, shady place. 

In some places people gather the young 
fern buds, cook them, and eat them. In 
England and Scotland where flour is scarce, 
people dig up the starchy underground stem, 
grind it, and use it for flour. 


The Earthworm’s Burrow 


FTER a heavy rain we often see earth- 

worms on the sidewalks. Some people 

say they rain down from the sky. How 

would a big, fat worm be able to float in the 
air? 

Now what really happens is this. The 

earthworm lives in a burrow under the 














ground. It makes its own burrow by swal- 
lowing the earth and using it for food. 
When it rains hard, the burrow gets full 
of water. The earthworm would drown if 
it stayed in its burrow. It crawls to the 
surface to get air. It breathes through its 
skin. The earthworm dares not stay on the 
surface too long. If it does, its skin will 
get dry and it will die. 

The earthworm: has four rows of tiny 


spikes on the underside of its body. It uses 
the spikes in moving from place to place, 
It attaches them to the surface upon which 
it crawls, and by contracting and relaxing 
the muscles in its body wall, it is able to 
crawl. 

During very dry weather the earthworms 
burrow deeper into the soil to get to the 
moisture. They come to the surface at 
night, and their casts help to make good 
soil for the farmer. They bring the rich 
soil from below up to the top. 

In winter they burrow down below the 
frost line. When the frost goes out of the 
ground, they come up to the surface. By 
burrowing in the soil they help to keep it 
porous and enable the air and water to get 
through it to the roots of plants. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit’s Turnip 
HE is our old friend Jack standing in 
his pulpit. Listen, he is talking. “| 
have been down in the ground all winter, 
frozen stiff under a great heap of snow. 
My home was a little round turnip. One 














day I began to feel warm. I grew warmer 
and warmer, and all at once I felt something 
stirring inside me. It was not long before 
I was above the ground. I kept growing 
taller and taller and now here I am in my 
pulpit.” 

Jack is an interesting fellow. In some 
ways he resembles his cousin the skunk 
cabbage. The whole family wear hoods. 
Jack’s hood is not so large as his cousin’s 
and not so dark-colored. 

We like Jack-in-the-pulpit so well that we 
are liable to do him harm. If we pull him 
up, turnip and all, he will not have a home 
for a new Jack-in-the-pulpit next winter. 
Then his race will die out. 

The Indians were very fond of Jack's 
starchy turnips. They often boiled them 
and ate them. They knew better than t0 
eat them raw, for the raw turnip has a very 
irritating juice. 

Jack has a proud, beautiful cousin, the 
calla lily. She wears a white hood. She 
lives in warm countries or in greenhouses. 

You may be curious to know Jack’s family 
name. It is Arum. The skunk cabbage, 
the calla lily, and the jack-in-the-pulpit @! 
belong to the Arum family. Most of the 
members of this family live in warm trop 
cal countries. 
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Window Decoration—Dandelions and Robins 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Cut the parts from colored papers. Cut the robin entirely from brown, and paste the other colors on afterwards. Make the eye 
black. Arrange the design in the window as shown in the small illustration. More 
stems and flowers may be added if desired. 
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Formerly Auditorium Teacher, Pingree School, Ogden, 


N THE platoon school a proj- 
ect, defined as “purposeful 
activity,” can, with the ex- 
pert instruction of six or 
more special teachers, to- 
gether with the home room 
teachers, be carried to a point 
of development not possible 
in the traditional school. Children who 
have been working for several weeks on a 
project which has been receiving a new 
emphasis daily in each of the several de- 
partments, will get something which will be 

of permanent value as well as a source of 
pleasure at the moment. 

During the year each class will probably 
work on some project the greater part of 
which will find expression in the auditorium. 
Work on such a project as “Hiawatha,” 
given with its development in each depart- 
ment, will still be going on in the auditorium 
after the other rooms have completed their 
parts. Such a project was worked out in 
the Pingree School, Ogden, Utah, using as a 
basis Florence Holbrook’s arrangement of 
The Song of Hiawatha, prepared especisliy 
for presentation by school children. 

It is a fine thing to give children a chance 
to do something as beautifu! as the drameti- 
zation of The Song of'Hliawatha. I+ will be- 
come a part of the’cnildren as day by day 
they interpret thé: lines, study, Indian art, 
listen to the beauty of ‘modern Indian music, 
or express the spirit of a dance in true 
dignified Indian style. As a result they will 
be able to give a performance (public, if 
desired) with such delicacy of feeling in the 
rendering of the meaningful lines as to make 
it one which will never be forgotten. 

The responsibilities in a project are many. 
It is not just the best who take part in the 
auditorium, but all. It is the business of the 
teacher to bring out the timid and back- 
ward. The quickest and easiest way to in- 
duce a pupil of this type to take part is to 
make him feel that he is necessary. At first 
he may be appointed to announce the pro- 
gram, or to be stage manager. This posi- 
tion is a very responsible one indeed, for the 
stage manager must set and clear the stage 
correctly and quickly. Announcing the pro- 
gram seems an easy way to make a first ap- 
pearance. Here the children may take turns, 
and learn to announce the numbers in a 
clear, distinct voice. From this to a few 
lines in a play is an easy step, and it will be 
but a short time until the timid ones will be 
clamoring for more work. 





LIBRARY WORK 


The upper classes will have had some In- 
dian work in the lower grades. It will be 
easy to build on the background of their 
primary achievements. It is a good plan 
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to let them read Indian legends as a begin- 
ning. Then The Song of Hiawatha may be 
studied as part of their literature work. 
The librarian or the literature teacher will 
have a chance to do some character work in 
connection with the language work. Ques- 
tions like the following illustrate this type 
of work: 

Show how Hiawatha was a good home- 
maker. 

How was he able to do so much for his 
people? 

What part of Hiawatha’s life might we 
imitate? 

What phase of his life appeals to you 
most? 

Discuss the Indian idea of justice. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


In this department the making of a com- 
munity booklet will prove interesting. The 
class or classes engaged in this work all con- 
tribute something to the booklet. The con- 
tributions may include Indian pictures, 
clippings frcm magazines and newspapers, 
and language themes on all types of wig- 
wams, clothes, totem poles, food, and 
weapens, all illustrated if possible. This 
booklet. may be fimaiiy typed and kept in the 
room,. Where it will prove interesting and 
edifying to other classes who will read it. 
Since everybody has a part in its making, 
it is truly a “community booklet.” An at- 
tractive cover may be made in the art room, 
and the book can be used in the yearly ex- 
hibit. 

Music 


“Indian Lullaby” 

“The Dance of Pau-Puk-Keewis” 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka” 

“The Wolf Song” 

“From an Indian Lodge” 

In the music room Indian songs and In- 
dian music in general may be studied, and 
emphasis placed upon anything pertaining 
to the Ojibway and Dacotah tribes of the 
poem. For instance, Thurlow Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka” will mean 
more to the pupils when they learn that it 
was written from material gathered from 
a tribe of Sioux (Dacotah). The class will 
be interested in learning how Lieurance, 
“The Man Who Carries Voices” (so named 
by his Indian friends because of the phono- 
graph records he carries), collects his In- 
dian melodies and works them into modern 
music. 

“Indian Lullaby” and “The Dance of Pau- 
Puk-Keewis” are three-part choruses for 
girls and boys, and should be learned and 
used in the play. “The Wolf Song” may be 
used as a prelude by the accompanist, and 
“From an Indian Lodge” as a postlude. 
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“Hiawatha”—A Project for Platoon Schools 


Utah 


ART 


Indian art offers a variety of interesting 
forms from which to choose for some inten- 
sive study. Indian designs and meanings 
should be studied first, then Indian pottery, 
basketry, or designs in blanket-weaving. 
Striking posters in silhouette on tinted back- 
grounds, representing scenes of Hiawatha’s 
life, may be made; likewise the cover design 
for the community booklet and programs 
for the play. Programs made with a minia- 
ture silhouette and a printed couplet are 
very attractive. A silhouette of a bison may 
be made on a pinkish background with 


So he journeyed westward, westward, 
Left the antelope and bison 


printed below it. An interesting silhouette 
may be made, on a pale gold background, of 
Hiawatha paddling a canoe, and the follow- 
ing lines printed beneath: 


Forth to catch the Sturgeon Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma, King of Fishes 


The same scenes that are made for the 
large posters may be done in miniature 
form, and will make unusually attractive 
programs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Indian war dances which are used in 
the play may be taught in this department; 
also the dance interlude of the Robins, Blue- 
birds, Butterflies, Rainbow, Breezes, Fire- 
flies, and Owls, which appear in Hiawatha’s 
dream after Nokomis has told him the Indian 
lore concerning them and he has drifted 
off to sleep. The physical education teacher 
can work out the different dances according 
to her own interpretation. The ensemble 
effect made, after each group has entered, 
danced, and glided into its place, just be- 
fore the curtain falls on this act, will be 
very colorful and delightful. 

The Indian dance in Clark’s Physical 
Training for the Elementary Schools may 
be used to introduce Scene 2. The dance of 
Pau-Puk-Keewis in Scene 7 may be an 
“Indianized” version of “Seven Jumps.” 
There are other dances which can be sub- 
stituted if desired. 


HomE Room Work 


As part of the language work, the classes 
may write character descriptions, prepare 
talks on auditorium assignments, and 
develop their imagination by writing origi- 
nal legends and rhymes. 


AUDITORIUM WoRK 


After the children have studied Indian 
symbols, they may do some “picture writ- 
ing,” which will afford much pleasure. A 
few symbols may be placed on the black- 
board, with the meanings opposite, and 4 
letter written, using the symbols named. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N THE spring our food is liable to seem 
very monotonous, because there are 
not so many foods to select from as at 
some other seasons.. Those who lack 

outdoor exercise during the-winter months 
fnd that their interest in eating has been 
lessened. Menus that will give little sur- 
prises should be planned. Sometimes just 
a different way of serving the food will make 
it attractive. 

Eggs are inexpensive at this time of year 
and may be used in a variety of ways as the 
main part of the meal, or as a garnish for 
other foods. Buttered spinach, for instance, 
looks attractive when hard-cooked eggs 
have been cut lengthwise in sections and 
placed over it, or when eggs have been 
forced through a strainer and sprinkled 
over the top of the spinach. 

Everyone likes to see the grass and trees 
become green again. There are shades of 
ereen that give one a feeling of being re- 
freshed and cool. We can use green in our 
menus. A spring salad may be made of 
watercress, hard-cooked eggs, and radishes. 
The green watercress, the white and yellow 
of the hard-cooked eggs, and the touch of 
red added by the use of the radishes make 
a combination of color that tempts the ap- 
petite. Any one of these foods served alone 
would not have the same appeal. 

When making menus where there may be 
a choice of food, as is possible in the long 
menu for this month, think of the selections 
that might be chosen and plan combinations 
that will be attractive. One choice from 
that menu might be cream of celery soup, 
cheese fondue, buttered spinach, and peach 
delicious; another choice from the same 
menu might be cheese fondue, tomato jelly 
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salad, and peach delicious; and still another 
choice might be rolls and butter, buttered 
spinach, and peach delicious. Any one of 
these choices makes a pleasing color combin- 
ation, and is also nutritious. 


CREAMED Eccs 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
40 eggs 
2 cups butter 
2% cups flour 
2% quarts milk 
1% tablespoons salt 
%4 teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


six-quart double boiler 
bowl 

paring knife 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 
teaspoon 


Put the eggs in the bottom part of a 
double boiler in cold water; cover them, and 
bring them to the boiling point. Remove 


ee 


them from the stove and Jet them..stand, 


twenty minutes in the het water. Put them 
in cold water so that'they will shell easily. 
After shelling them, cut them in eightke. - |. 

Make a white sauce in the.top part of thie 
double boiler: Melt the butter, add tie four, 
and stir. Add the milk, and stir. Add the 
seasoning, and stir occasionally while the 
sauce is cooking. Cook the sauce until it is 
thick and does not taste of flour. (The 
sauce can be started over the eggs while they 
are cooking in the bottom part of the double 
boiler, and finished over the hot water while 
you are shelling and cutting the eggs. 

Add the eggs to the sauce. Taste; add 
more salt if needed. 


CANNED APRICOTS 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each will re- 
quire two No. 3 cans of apricots. Open the cans of 
apricots, pour them into a bowl, and let them stand 
an hour or more before serving. 


STEWED TOMATOES 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


4 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
2 small onions 

% cup sugar 

1% echisiboene salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
% cup butter 

% cup flour 

% cup cold water 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 
six-quart saucepan 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
small bowl 

Open the cans of tomatoes and turn them 
into a saucepan. Let them stand in the air 
for a while. Peel the onions, cut them very 
fine, and add them to the tomatoes. Add 
the sugar, salt, pepper, and butter. Cook the 
tomatoes slowly for twenty minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally so that they will not stick 
to the bottom of the pan. Mix together the 


fe fe et tt et 


flour and cold water to form a smooth paste, 
and stir it into the tomatoes. Let the to- 
matoes boil after you add the flour paste. 
Taste; add more salt if needed. 


CANNED PEACHES 


Twenty portions of one-half peach and some juice 
each will require two No. 3 cans of peaches. Open 
the cans of peaches, pour them into a bowl, and let 
them stand an hour or more before serving. 


CREAM OF CELERY Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


6 stalks celery 

2% quarts cold water 
1% cups butter 

1% cups flour 

3 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

paring knife 

one-quart measure 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
bowls 

streiner 

tablespoon 

six-quart double boiler 
measuring cap 

‘teaspoon % . 


fat ket et Dt et et 


‘Wash the celery’ arid, cut it in small pieces, 
using the leaves also. , , Put the celery and 
watery into a saugepgn, cover, and cook until 
the celery is very‘scft. Drain off the water 
into a bowl and set it aside. Mash the celery 
through a strainer. 

Make a white sauce in a double boiler: 
Melt the butter, add the flour, and stir. Add 
the milk, and stir. Add the seasoning, and 
stir occasionally while the sauce is cooking. 
Cook the sauce until it is thick and does not 
taste of flour. 

Add to the sauce the strained celery and 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A Doll House and Doll Furniture 


By FRANK I, 


SOLAR 


Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


T HE doll house shown in the sketch is made from three long nar- 

row paper cartons. Remove the tops and glue two of them to- 
gether for the upstairs and downstairs parts. Punch holes with a 
knife blade, and insert brass paper fasteners to clamp the boxes to- 
gether while the glue is setting. Use two pieces of the carton for 
partitions, one upstairs and one downstairs. Cut doorways. Fasten 
the partitions in place by gluing them to the ceilings, walls, and floors 
with narrow strips of paper. The doors may be hinged with adhesive 
tape. Cut windows, using pieces of glazed paper for glass. Use the 
third carton for tie roof. Sew and glue it to the second floor. 

To make the doll bed, use manual training lumber like that on the 
workbench in the photograph. With your coping saw, jig saw, or 
pocket knife, cut the head, foot, side boards and bottom of the bed, 
and assemble the parts. The finished bed may be painted, or cov- 
ered with paper. 

The chair also is made of thin lumber. 
may be tacked together and sawed at once. 


Two pieces for the sides 
Make the seat, the front 


rail, the back, and the strip covering the edge of the back piece. The 
chair may be painted, covered with paper, or upholstered. 

The table consists of a top, a pedestal, and a bottom, glued or fas- 
tened together with brads. To make the octagonal top, first take a 
piece of wood 3 inches square, and measure 7% of an inch from each 
corner to lay out the parts to be cut off. The pedestal may be made 
from a little square or round stick. Make the bottom part according 
to the measurements shown. Sandpaper all surfaces and assemble 
the parts. Paint or decorate the table as desired. 

One of the cradles in the photograph is made from a cylindrical 
breakfast food box with a section of the surface removed. The other 
cradle is the one for which plans are shown in the drawing. Make 
paper patterns for the head and foot of the cradle, and trace around 
them on thin wood. Make the side pieces and assemble them to the 
ends with glue and short pins. Now make the bottom and glue it in 
place. Assemble the rockers to the cradle box with glue and pins. 
Paint the cradle or cover it with paper or cloth. 
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April Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Rainy Day Games 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


Raz days are sometimes trying for both 
the children and the teacher. If games can 
be played in the schoolroom during recess or the 
noon intermission, the time passes quickly and 
happily. All the games described in this article 
have been used successfully in both graded and 
rural schools. Of course, the teacher must 
direct and in a measure take part in almost all 
of the games. Most children like action and 
there is sufficient movement in these games to 
enable the children to work off their surplus 
energy and make them ready for the study 
period which follows. 


WHILE THE RAIN Is FALLING 


The children form a long line, single file. The 
leader starts running on tiptoe, and is followed 
by all the other children. As they run they sing 
the following to the tune of “The Mulberry 
Bush”: 


“This is the way we run around, 
We run around, we run around; 
This is the way we run around, 
While the rain is falling.” 


All must do exactly as the leader does. After 
running around the room three times, they stop 
and count ten slowly. Then the leader starts 
hopping, and they hop as they sing: 


“This is the way we hop along, 
We hop along, we hop along; 

This is the way we hop along, 
While the rain is falling.” 


They hop twice around the room, then stop, 
and count ten. The leader begins clapping his 
hands, and all clap and sing: 


“This is the way we clap our hands, 
We clap our hands, we clap our hands; 
This is the way we clap our hands, 
While the rain is falling.” 


The teacher taps a bell or strikes a chord on 
the piano. The leader moves to an open space 
in the room and begins slowly going round and 
round into the center. The children follow, 
Singing : 


“This is the way we wind the yarn, 
We wind the yarn, we wind the yarn; 
This is the way we wind the yarn, 
While the rain is falling.” 


The leader starts to unwind the spiral, all 
Singing : 


“This is the way we unwind the yarn, 

Unwind the yarn, unwind the yarn; 

This is the way we unwind the yarn, 
ile the rain is falling.” 


When all the children are in a straight line 
again, they start running on tiptoe, singing: 


“This is the way we take our seats, 
We take our seats, we take our seats; 
This is the way we take our seats, 
While the rain is falling.” 


TUMBLE Toy 


One child sits on a cushion on the floor with 
his legs crossed under him. The other children 
form a ring around him. They give him little 
pushes and he must try, without rising from 
the cushion, to catch the one whe touches hira. 
The child caught then takes tne cushion aud be- 
comes the tumble toy. 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAN 


One child represents tre automobile man. He 
gives the other children the names of. the. parts 
of an automobile; such as, wheels, top, wind 
shield, engine, horn, brake, hood, gas tank, 
radiator, self-starter, speedometer, spark plug, 
running board, front door, rear door, headlights, 
bumper, steering wheel, tail light. 

The children are all seated except the automo- 
bile man. He calls for the different parts, one at 
a time. For instance, when he calls “wheels,” 
the child named “wheels” immediately goes and 
stands behind the automobile man. When he 
calls “top,” the child named “top” takes his place 
behind “wheels.” When the automobile man has 
all the parts assembled behind him, he starts 
running around the room, followed by the parts. 
Suddenly he stops, and cries, “A flat tire!” All 
the children, including the automobile man, try 
to get a seat. Since, in this game, no seat is 
provided for the leader, one child is left stand- 
ing. He becomes the automobile man. 


THE SHOE MENDERS 


The children, with their hands behind them, 
stand in a circle, all except one, who is a custo- 
mer. The children are shoe menders. The 
customer brings a doll’s shoe, and hands it to 
one of the shoe menders, saying: 


“Oh, shoe mender man, shoe mender man, 
Please mend my shoe as fast as you can.” 
The child takes the shoe, and all the menders 
say in concert: 
“At the very best that we can do, 
It won’t be done till half-past two.” 
The customer says: 


“Very well, stitch it good and strong; 
At half-past two I’ll be along.” 


The customer walks around the room and re- 
turns to the circle. Meantime the children have 
been passing the shoe from hand to hand. The 
customer does not know which of them has it. 


He says: 
“Back again I am you see; 
Kindly give my shoe to me.” 
The shoe menders reply: 


“A thousand pardons we ask of you, 
But, sad to say, we have lost your shoe.” 


The customer pretends to be angry, and says: 


“You’re careless, yes, and shiftless, too; 
I'll come right in and hunt my shoe.” 

He steps inside the circle and tries to find the 
shoe. The shoe mender who has it must pass it 
jo his neighbor without the customer’s seeing it. 
Tre child upon whom the shoe is found becomes 
the customer, and the game continues. 


Pop-Corn BALLS 


"he pop-corn balls ini this game are two knot- 
ted handkerchiefs. One child is selected for the 
popcorn man. He stands, io the center of a ring 
ot children end gal's, “Pop-corn, pop-corn, good 
at night, good at thorn,” at the same time throw- 
ing the balls to different children in the circle. 
The children catching the balls throw them to 
others. The pop-corn man tries to catch one of 
the balls. If he succeeds, the one who tossed the 
ball becomes the pop-corn man, and the game 
proceeds. 


THE EARTH AND THE WINDS 


One child represents the Earth, and the others 
are divided into four groups; namely, North 
Wind, South Wind, East Wind, West Wind. 

The Earth stands in the center of the room 
and calls: 


“North Wind, North Wind, come and blow; 
Cover the trees with blankets of snow.” 
Those representing the North Wind cross to 
the north wall of the room, blowing as they go. 
They stand in a line facing the center of the 
room. 


Earth calls: 
“South Wind, wake the buds and grass; 
Over the ground your warm breath pass.” 


The children representing the South Wind, 
blowing softly, take places along the south side 
of the room, facing the center. 

Earth calls: 

“East Wind, bring the summer showers; 
Wash and freshen the thirsty flowers.” 

The East Wind children cross to the east wall, 
drumming with their fingers on books which they 
carry in their left hands. (The drumming rep- 
resents raindrops falling.) 


Earth calls: 


“Blow, soft winds from out the west; 
Rock the bird babies in their nest.” 
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Those representing the West Wind cross to the 
west wall, swinging cupped hands as if rocking 
nests. They face the center of the room. 

A chord is struck on the piano, and the winds 
form in couples and march around the room 
twice before they take their seats. 


JOHNNY GREEN 


One child acts the part of Johnny Green and 
stands before the other children, who are seated 
in a row. Johnny does all sorts of things. He 
yawns, and the children guess what he is doing 
and call out, “Yawn.” Johnny may hammer, 
chop, wash, iron, or the like, until he has done 
ten things, the children naming the action. 
After the tenth pantomime, he says, “Johnny is 
tired.” This is the signal for the children to 
change their seats and for Johnny to try to get 
one. The child left standing becomes Johnny 
Green, and the game is continued as before. 
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THE STREET-CAR CONDUCTOR 


In this game all the children but one are 
seated. The one who stands walks up and down, 
repeating, “The car is full, the car is full.” No 
one moves unless he says, “There is a vacant 
seat.” ‘Then all must change seats. In the hurry 
of changing, the conductor is almost sure to 
have a chance to slip into a seat. The child left 
standing then becomes the conductor. He may 
say, “There is no vacant seat.” Of course, all 
the children should remain seated when he says 
this, but there are some who will miss the word 
“no” and will jump up. 


A Viking Program 
By a School Visitor 
POLLOWING an intensive study of the Vi- 
kings, a 3B grade developed a comprehensive 
Viking program which they presented to the 
second grade. When the visitors entered, ushers 
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chosen from among the hosts showed them to 
seats in an orderly way, avoiding confusion. 

A chairman then announced to the guests that 
the third grade had been studying Vikings for 
some time, and would try to give an idea of what 
their work and play had been. 

Short informational, chatty talks, beginning, 
“I will tell you about,” or “Perhaps you'd like 
to hear how,” and the like, were given by a num- 
ber of children upon the following subjects: 


1. Who the Vikings Were. (A map was used 
to show where they had lived.) 

. The Viking Age. 

. The Viking Home. 

. How the Men Dressed. (The speaker pre. 
sented a Viking doll, exhibiting its shield, 
horn, sword, and leather sandals.) 

5. How the Women Dressed. (A Viking doll, 
with a long train and a bunch of keys, was 
shown.) 

6. Drinking Vessels. (Pictures were shown.) 

7. Weapons. (A shield, spear, sword, and 
battle-ax, all made by the children, were 
exhibited. There were many shields about 
the room. Each shield had been made by 
covering the top of a round fruit basket 
with unbleached muslin, placing an emblem 
of the child’s choosing in the center, and 
giving the whole a coat of shellac.) 

8. Food. 

9. Viking Babies. 

10. Thralls. 

11. What Viking Boys Learned. 

12. What Viking Girls Learned. 

13. A Viking’s Code. 

14. Sacrifice in Viking Life. 

15. Viking Ships. 

16. Norse Voyages. 

17. The Viking Religion. 

18. How a Viking Was Buried. 


After the talks, part of the third grade with- 
drew to prepare for a play that they had writ- 
ten. During the pause in the program the class 
members still in the room assumed responsi- 
bility, on their own initiative, for entertaining 
their guests. One of the children displayed 
their Viking book, in which were the composi- 
tions on the subjects covered by their talks. One 
child exhibited Tony, their bird. Another child 
brought to the guests the pet chipmunk, and 
answered the numerous questions that they 
asked about it. 

The first scene of the play showed the wives 
at home, while their husbands were off at war. 
These picturesque Viking wives, with their wigs 
of light rope hair and their bandeaux, long 
dresses, and shawls, were sewing and talking. 
Their conversation sounded spontaneous. (The 
girls made all of the costumes.) 

The crucial point in this scene was the in- 
spection of a new baby. The mothers looked it 
over anxiously, found that it had a strong back, 
made it cry, and joyously proclaimed that it had 
a strong voice. The mother hoped that the 
father would like it. The father came and in- 
spected the child, while the women waited, 
breathless. When he approved of the child, 
there was vast relief in that circle of Viking 
mothers. The baby was no weakling; it need 
not be put to death. 

A servant rushed in with good news. The 
“Sea Dragon” was in port! The wives rushed 
out to welcome home their husbands. 

The second scene showed the return of the 
men from sea. They had on wigs of rope; 4 
shirts, covered with shields; bright belts; caps 
with horns; and they carried weapons. They 
talked about how tired they were, how glad t 
be home, and how hungry. They called to the 
thralls: “Hurry, thralls! Food! Warm food!” 
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The thralls brought in saw- 
horses and laid boards across 
them to form a table. The war- 
riors gathered around. They 
were served wine in a pail. Each 
man took out his drinking horn, 
filled it, and together they drank 
to the health of the king. They 
were served food in wooden bowls, 
and they took up their meat in 
their fingers. When they tossed 
the bones under the table, with 
paganish delight and bravado, 
the spectators gasped. 

The thralls were commanded by 
these brave and _ conquering 
heroes to bring in the chest of 
treasure. It was poured on the 
table in all its barbaric glitter— 
bracelets, chains, earrings, and 
beads. The king took his share. 
The rest of the men drew lots, 
and were good sports if their luck 
was not so good. 

A servant rushed in, crying, 
“I found this token at the door! 
What does it mean?” 

“A quarrel that we must 
settle!” exclaimed the doughty 
adventurers, and they made a 
dramatic exit. 

The chairman gave a closing 
talk, thanking the visitors for 
their attention. One of the visi- 
tors assured their hosts that 
they had had a very interesting 
afternoon. 


Objectives in the Teaching 
of History 
By Laura L. Runyon 


Associate Professor of History, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


ANY articles have been writ- 
ten to help the teacher teach; 
to show her just what facts 
should be included in a story for 
the first, second, or third grade; 
to give her devices for dramati- 
zation, and ideas for construction 
work and simple projects which 
may aid her pupils to gain a vis- 
ual conception of history. This 
work has been so well done that 
sometimes one wonders whether 
it has not been too well done, and 
whether the teacher may not be 
80 concerned with the devices and 
variety of presentation that she 
neglects to keep track of the 
child’s development and of what 
Should be definitely achieved 
through the stories presented. 
The purpose of this article is 
to assist the teacher of the pri- 
mary grades to check up on the 
child’s development and know 
what is being definitely gained 
as a result of the history stories 
taught. In spelling, writing, 
reading, and arithmetic, we now 
know about what to expect from 
each grade. We can score a 
child’s writing and know how it 
compares with the writing of the 
average child of his grade in 
many cities; we know what words 
he should be able to read and to 
Spell, and what computations he 
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SEAT-WORK LESSON 


Three Little Chickens 
By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Add tails and eyes 
And tiny feet. 
These chicks have found 
A worm to eat! 




















should be able to make in arith- 
metic. However, the teacher too 
often looks upon stories in liter- 
ature or history as recreation, 
from which no definite results are 
to be required. ' 

It is of prime importance that 
stories in literature or history 
should be enjoyed, If the teacher 
loses sight of this, her work in 
these subjects’ will indeed be a 
failure. In order that the child 
may enjoy increasingly the best 
in literature and history, he must 
continually advance in his capaci- 
ty to enjoy, and this involves 
growth in achievement in certain 
definite ways. 

First, a child must not only en- 
joy the story, but must learn to 
retell it so that others may enjoy 
it. This means that it must be 
told logically. The child must 
learn to give an introduction, to 
narrate events in order, and to 
reach his climax effectively. He 
must learn to tell it in his own 
way; otherwise his narration 
will be mechanical and a mere 
imitation. He must re-create the 
story, but with a consciousness of 
form and _. order. Increased 
vocabulary naturally accompanies 
skill in story-telling. Third- 
graders can become excellent 
story-tellers. 

‘ne second achievement con- 
sists. :n gaining a sense of the 
time, place, and truth of a story. 
Since dates mean nothing to a 
third-grade child, his conception 
of time must be gained in other 
ways. Time is considered in its 
relation to the present—the con- 
ception of the long-ago versus the 
now. The child may acquire a 
sense of the place of a story by 
relating it to his own environ- 
ment. 

There are devices which will 
help the teacher to assist the child 
in getting this feeling for tinie 
and place. The truth sense is the 
ability to distinguish between 
fiction or legend and the true 
story. It has to do with the sense 
of reality or unreality. The 
child should not need to have the 
teacher tell him which story is a 
fairy story and which may have 
actually happened. He should be 
able to say, for example, that 
Ulysses never could have had 
winds tied up in a bag, or that 
there never was a “golden fleece.” 
This is the beginning of ability 
to discriminate. 

The next achievement may be 
called the cultivation of intellec- 
tual curiosity. Most children are 
naturally curious. Often curiosi- 
ty is suppressed in childhood, and 
in college frequently whole 
classes of students are found 
who seem hardly curious to know 
anything about a subject except 
enough to secure a grade. His- 
tory properly taught is excellent 
material for stimulating intel- 
lectual curiosity. It is the begin- 
ning of research, 
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Constructive imagination keeps pace with and 
aids intellectual curiosity. To know the spot on 
the globe where a great story happened, to 
know, for example, whether it took place before 
or after the birth of Christ, to know something 
about the setting of the story—all this furnishes 
unlimited opportunity for constructive imagina- 
tion and intellectual curiosity, which will aid in 
building up a knowledge of how civilization came 
about. 


A First-Grade Number Booklet 
By Olive E. Winship 

VERY child enjoys book-making, from the 

first crude pin-fastened four-page book to 
those of more pretentious appearance. The 
number booklet described in this article can be 
made by first-graders who have attained some 
skill in following directions, the numbers in- 
volved being from 1 to 10. 

The verses and directions may be mimeo- 
graphed or copied for the children, the accom- 
panying sketches drawn by the teacher or an 
older pupil, and a suitable cover constructed. 
If the teacher first shows a completed booklet to 
the class, the work will be attempted with 
greater zest. 


PAGE 1 
This very first page is number one. 
Now our booklet is really begun. 


In these little boxes down below 

Put a 1 like this; I make it so. 

One, two, three, four, five boxes TF see, 
Boxes holding 1’s; count them with me, 
Five 1’s are standing all ‘iti a line, 
Under each one make arother so fine. -. 


PAGE 2 , 


Here is another; this is page two. 
Some other things I see we can do. 


Five little boxes all in a row. 
Put a 2 in each of 
them, just so. 
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PAGE 4 


We've seen three pages. Here is one more. 
Call this one we work on number four. 
Count this pile of balls: one, two, three, four. 
Color them nicely and then play store. 
Put them on this shelf; draw very well. 
They’re very pretty; I think they'll sell. 
Now on every dot along this line 
Make a figure 4, so straight and fine. 
In this box draw 3 red balls and 1 blue ball. 
In this box draw 2 green balls and 2 yellow 
balls. 
PAGE 5 
We turned the pages and now arrive 
At this before us: it’s number five. 
Five sticks to color; this time try brown. 
They might look like boards we’ve seen in 
town. 
With just these five build a little house. 
It’s quite too small for even a mouse. 
Make five wee houses all in a row, 
And then in each one write 5, just so. 
In this box draw 4 black balls and 1 blue ball. 
In this box draw 3 yellow balls and 2 brown 
balls. 
PAGE 6 
Now another page; it’s number six. 


. -With brown or with, black, paint these short 


sticks. i 
And.then on the top a bush that’s green. 


_ Six nide, little trees can now be seen. 
‘4 iine of 6’s can now te made, 


Marching alony dike a gay parade. 

In this box draw 5 green leaves and 1 brown 
leaf. 

In this box draw 4 red sticks and 2 black 
sticks. 


In this box draw 3 green apples and 3 red 
apples. 
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PAGE 7 


Seven is the number on this page. 
And seven years is about your age. 


Color these seven tents where we may camp 
In the summer time if it’s not damp. 


Make many 7’s quite tall and fine, 
Walking like soldiers in a’straight line. 


In this box draw 6 brown tents and 1 yellow 
tent. 


In this box draw 5 red flags and 2 blue flags. 
In this box draw 4 black caps and 3 green caps, 


PAGE 8 
This page we have reached is number eight. 
An 8, you see, isn’t very straight. 
Eight looks a little like a vase. 
Let’s color the vases in this place. 
Now a line of 8’s write very plain. 
They may go walking in this long lane, 
In this box draw 7 yellow vases and 1 blue 
vase. 


In this box draw 6 red flowers and 2 orange 
flowers. 


In this box draw 5 long leaves and 3 wide 
leaves. 


In this box draw 4 green balloons and 4 purple 
balloons. 
PAGE 9 


Here on this page is number nine. 
How tall it stands and straight and fine. 


Nine looks a little like a balloon, 
And part of it looks just like a spoon. 


Below is a row of many 9’s. 
There is room for you to make two lines, 


In this box draw 8 little spoons and 1 big 
spoon. 


In this box draw 7 big spoons and 2 little 
spoons, 


In this box draw 6 








Here is a parade, a 
line of 2’s. 

Make 2’s below them; 
the best I’ll choose, 


PAGE 3 


Here on this new 
page, what do we 


see? 
At the top of the 
page is number 
three. 


Three boxes we have. 
Color each one of 
these boxes blue; 

Three boxes in a line 
mean 1 and 2. 


Color these boxes red. 
This is real fun. 
This line says that 3 
means 2 and 1. 


Three boxes are be- 
low; in each put 3. 
Make them clear and 
plain: 3, 3, and 3. 


In this box draw 2 
big dolls and 1 little 
doll. 

In this box draw 3 
hats for the dolls 
and make them any 
pretty color that 
you would like. 
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little balloons and 
3 balloons that are 
larger. 


In this box draw 5 
big apples and 4 
little apples. 


PAGE 10 


Look at the number 
above, and then 
You may say _ it 
quickly. Yes, it’s 

ten. 


That’s just as many 
as Baby’s toes; 
Ten is the number, 
everyone knows. 


Write a long line of 
10’s__ below ___ these 
big 10’s. 

Draw 10 _— squares. 
Color each one red. 





Here is a_ rosebush. 
Draw 10 roses on it. 


This is a clothesline. 
Hang 10 handker- 
chiefs on it. 


In this garden draw 
10 trees. On 5 of 
them hang 5 red 
apples. On 5 of 
them hang 5 green 











apples. 
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The Influence of Schoolroom 
Environment 
By a School Visitor 


[’ IS a pedagogical principle that we should 
teach the child the things which he expresses 
a desire to know, but we are constantly impressed 
with the psychological truth that the things 
which he desires to know are determined almost 
entirely by his environment. Equally true is the 
fact that the child is so malleable we may inter- 
est him in almost any sort of environment, and 
train him practically along any lines we wish. 

Since the teacher creates the environment 
of her schoolroom, it is not surprising to find the 
children whose teacher is an artist, drawing 
well; those whose teacher is a singer, singing 
well; and those whose teacher is a natural scien- 
tist, absorbed in the study of the out-of-doors. 

The excellent poetry of a certain second grade 

seemed not at all incredible when I understood 
that the teacher was a poet. The room itself 
was unusual. A color scheme of brown and 
orange had been worked out in all the decora- 
tions. - 
Work tables took the place of desks, and in the 
center of each table was a doily upon which 
stood a low vase holding a few flowers. In a tall 
vase on another table were great bunches of 
apricot blooms, and a big bowl of Easter lilies 
stood in the sunshine of a window. Pictures of 
spring, beautiful in color, had been mounted 
artistically on the brown cork above the black- 
board. 

A nature-study talk about spring had been 
followed by the language exercise of putting the 
developed material into poetical form. After 
six months of experience with rhyme and 
rhythm, the children could write poetry with 
facility, and had acquired a liking for it. On 
the front blackboard was this poem which the 
children had written: 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


When almond trees are blooming, 
And birds begin to sing, 

And bumblebees are zooming, 
We know that it is spring. 


When fields are filled with flowers, 
And skies are blue and clear, 

And sunshine follows showers, 
We know that spring is here. 


The children were busy making illustrations 
of the poem. They were made on drawing paper 
fifteen by eighteen inches, the size of the book- 
let in which the poems were preserved. The best 
illustration would be chosen to be incorporated 
In the booklet, there being a full-page illustra- 
tion for each poem. 

Each child made a written copy of the poem, 
and a well-written one was selected to be bound 
in the booklet. 


April Phonic Lessons 
By Maude M. Grant 
LONG E 


Quite loud and clear, 
I’m sure I hear 

This little song 

So very near. 
“Cheer-up, cheer, ee, 
Look in the tree 

And there a pretty 
Nest you'll see.” 

Write all the words in the poem that have the 
long e sound in them: clear, hear, near, cheer- 
up, cheer, tree, see. 

Write the family name eal on the blackboard. 
Write the letters d, h, m, p, r, st, v. Tell the chil- 

n to put these letters in front of eal, and 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By> MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the 
children to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading material below 
the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading lesson, or 
the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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DON’T BE A “ROAD-HOG”’ 


One day Jane and Mary and John went to 
school hand in hand. 

They met a man, and it looked as if he 
would have to step off the walk. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Jane. “Let’s turn out! We 
are taking all the walk!” 

“Yesterday my father had to drive his car 
into a ditch,” said Mary, “because another 
driver took all the road.” 

“He was a ‘road hog’!” exclaimed John. 

“Tf we are courteous,” Jane said “we will 
always leave room for others to pass.” 
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make words. Have them bring their lists of 
words to class and make sentences containing 
them. 


The following words and phrases, not those in 
parenthesis, may be written on the blackboard. 
The children may read them silently and then 
write after each word or phrase a word contain- 
ing ea (long ¢ sound) suggested by it. 

The ocean (sea); an insect that hops and bites 
(flea); a green vegetable in a pod (pea); a 


drink (tea); a vegetable whose name begins 
with b (bean); the kind of meat Jack Spratt 
ate (lean); something all people and animals 


must do (eat); how we clean a rug (beat it); 
something to sit on (seat); what the butcher 
sells (meat). 


THE 60 SOUND 


I’ll clean your foot; 

You've walked in soot, 

My pretty little rabbit. 

I'll put you here; 

Stand still, my dear. 

You’ve such a restless habit. 

Make a picture of a white rabbit with a black 
foot. The oo in foot and soot sounds like u in 
put. 

Write ook on the blackboard. Let each child 
go to the blackboard, add an initial Jetter and 
tell what word he has formed... °' 

Write ood on the blackboatd.’: Tel the children 
that this combination .of jJetters is not found in 
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many words, but that there are at least four: 
hood, good, wood, stood. 

In could, would, and should the ou has the 
same sound as 00. Cut off the initial sounds and 
show the children that these words are formed 
by adding c, w, and sh to ould. 


Ow AND Ou 

“Ow,” said the boy; “ow, ow,” said he: 

“I slipped on the ground and hurt my knee. 

I do not know how I came to fall. 

Ow, ow; to-day I can’t play at all.” 

Write the words that have the ow and ou 
sound in the verse above: how, ground, ow. 

Make words by adding b, f, gr, h, m, p, r, 8, and 
w to ound. Use the words beginning with f and 
p in sentences. 

Make words by adding c, b, h, m, n, r to ow. 
Use the word beginning with h in a sentence. 


” 


Scrapbooks for the First Grade 


By Dorothy B. Hansen 


HE “Family Scrapbook,” containing pictures 

to represent each member of the family, and 
some of their possessions, will appeal to first- 
grade children because it deals with material 
with which they are familiar. Have the children 
look for pictures in the advertising sections of 
magazines. They delight in finding and cutting 
out* pretty colored pictures which they can use 
in their scrapbooks. They will need pictures 
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of mother, father, girl, boy, baby, cat, dog, 
house, automobile, and the like. 

When the work is first begun, confine the pic- 
tures to illustrations of the members of the 
family. When these have been found, cut out, 
and pasted on blank paper, they should be labeled 
for each child by the teacher or her assistant. 
The labeling should be simple; as, “Mother,” or 
“This is Mother.” Thus the children will use 
the words that they are learning to recognize 
in their reading lessons. 

When the entire family has been pictured, the 
scope of the work can be broadened. Allow the 
children to choose what they wish to illustrate 
and urge them to decide on the labeling to be 
used. A few simple adjectives may now be 
added to the labeling, or simple sentences may be 
constructed; as, “Our little cat,” “Jack is a big 
dog,” “This is a wee, wee doll.” These are more 
interesting than the mere words, “cat,” “dog,” 
and “doll.” 

Often children will choose pictures showing 
people busy with some task. The labels for 
these pictures will teach action words; as, “Jack 
runs,” “Betty can play.” If you prefer, the chil- 
dren’s first scrapbooks may be confined to mem- 
bers of the family, and they may make a second 
scrapbook to illustrate all the action words that 
they find. As in the Family Scrapbook, the first 
labeling should be simple, perhaps only one 
word; as, “run,” “hop,” “skip.” After these 

(Continued on page 106) 











A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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UST as the fourth dimension brought a new aspect to mathe- 
matics —so with Compton’s came a new era in encyclopedias. 
Now “encyclopedia” has a different meaning than heretofore... for, 
with Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, facts and figures, dates and 





data took on a new and more vital aspect. 


However you may phrase it, Compton’s has 
added a new “‘dimension”’—a highly important 
phase—to encyclopedia information. The time 
willcome when other books will follow...change 
their text ...add illustration ... give themselves 
as best they can the Compton presentation. 
For everywhere...in the highest educational 
circles...Compton’s leadership is now acknowl- 
edged. Final authorities have endorsed it. 
Compton’s is the favored reference work in 
thousands of elementary and high schools. Its 
pulsing narrative form of fact—presentation 


with exacting editorial accuracy —its depend- 
ability with readability—its up-to-dateness 
and profuse illustration—have won for Comp- 
ton’s an enviable appreciation. 

And still Compton’s continues to move for- 
ward step by step with educational progress. 
Planned and edited by educators— built by men 
who understand today’s teaching problems— 
produced by a staff that knows both the class- 
room and the teacher—and revised continu- 
ously, Compton’s pages will always meet the 
modern educational need. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E.. COMPTON @& COMPANY 
Compton Building » 1000 N. Dearborn St. * Chicago, Ill. 
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The Story of Milk 


HROUGHOUT life we use milk because it has 
T cod elements in the most easily digested form 

which are needed to nourish brain, muscle and 
bone. In Europe and the Western Hemisphere the 
cow furnishes most of the milk supply. However, 
the Laplander drinks reindeer’s milk, the desert 
Bedouin enjoys camel’s milk, while the nomadic 
Tartar contents himself with Mare’s milk. Other 
animals which give milk used by man are sheep, 
goats, buffaloes and zebus. 

Good cow’s milk contains about a quarter pound 
of food solids in every quart. These food solids con- 
sist mainly of butter fat, curd, which forms the 
body of cheese, milk sugar and ash or mineral salt 
for building bone. 

Butter, cheese and ice cream are among the most 
important of the many milk products. Evaporated 
milk is whole milk with part of the water removed 
by heating in a vacuum, while condensed milk is 
similar but sweetened with sugar. Milk curd or 
caseine is widely used in the manufacture of oil- 
cloth, water paints, buttons, combs, etc. 

Don’t you think we, like Robert Louis Stevenson, 
should feel grateful to the cow for all the good 
things she makes possible? 


rHE COW 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass, 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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HIRES HEALTH LESSON { 


Getting the Cooperation 


N promoting the health of your pupils you 
will of course call on the parents. Tell why 
the children should drink plenty of liquids. 
Take along a bottle of Hires Root Beer Ex- 
tract and during your call demonstrate how 
to make Black Cow. Let parents judge for 

themselves what a delightful drink it is. 

Tell them of its many good qualities and how 
it is helping you to solve the lunch problem in 
school by making milk not only the most nu- 
tritious but also the most delicious food. 


herbs, bark, roots and berries, and not a syn- 
thetic, chemical compound artificially colored and 
flavored. Hires Milk Shake (Black Cow) will 
prove equally good and healthful. 

Root Beer Egg-Nog is another delicious drink 
for children. Parents will find it a simple and 
easy means of introducing more milk and eggs 
into the child’s diet. Following is the recipe: 


1 egg beaten light, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 





They can continue your work in the home 
with Black Cow if they only know how easy 
it is. Undoubtedly they would like to know 
of the healthful Hires Recipes—Root Beer 
gelatine, Root Beer cakes, icing, ice cream 
and many others. 

Those parents who do not know the ben- 
efits of milk will be interested in learning 
of the experiment carried on in Scotland a 
short time ago. 626 Scottish children were 
divided into two groups. One received an 
extra amount of milk each day—the other 
did not. At the end of seven months the 
first group grew in height 20% more than 
the other, gained 20% more weight and act- 
ually developed better posture, glossier hair 
and clearer complexions. 

If parents instruct their children to ask 
for Hires, whether it be from the jar at the 
Soda Fountain or from the Hires bottle 
elsewhere, they may be sure that they are 
getting a pure, natural drink made from 





The Hires Car Chart Game [| coc2itincine | 


AVE your pupils copy on cardboard the car out- 
lined below. Or, with your hectograph, make 
enough copies for the whole class. 
The game involves an eight-week trip for each 
pupil to a much-desired goal, CoRRECT-WEIGHTVILLE. 
y referring to the height and weight table given 
in Lesson 2 in the December 1928 issue of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans each pupil may find what 
he should weigh for his height and age. Place this 


figure in the circle in the eight week column as a 
goal to be reached. Then start off on the journey. 
Weigh each week and chart the result. See whose 
car climbs the hill best. Plenty of liquids are ne- 
cessary on this trip. Each pupil should drink water, 
milk, Hires Milk Shake (Black Cow), or Hires Root 
Beer. No tea or coffee. 

Save the best charts to submit to Hires in the 
$3,000 Prize Contest. 
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IRES in bottles is the 

same delicious drink 
which is served to you at 
the soda fountain. The 
Hires label on the bottle 
assures the same purity as 
at the fountain. Safeguard 
your pupils by instructing 











them to ask for Hires Root 
Beer and to look for the 
Hires label on the bottle 
when at the base ball park, 
fairs, or wherever bever- 
ages are offered in bottled 
form. 
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their 


Parents 


Hires Root Beer Extract, pinch 
ponfuls sugar, 1 cupful cold milk. 
her and serve cold. 
describing your activity along the 

ive lines, showing parent interest 
mn gained, should be submitted with 
ntest material. 


Awards to Offer Pupils 


the names and addresses of the 
of your pupils and we will send you 
wo copies of our beautifully colored 
inch Pleasants Finder Map of the 
Award these maps to the boy and 
) observe all the health rules. 


[ake Black Cow 


teaspoon- 
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Delightful, Surprising, 


Recipes And So Easy to Make 
From the Hires Cook Book 


Ask for Your Free Copy 


ROOTBEER 
TAPIOCA 


2 cups milk 

¥% cup minute tapioca 

% teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

% teaspoon Hires 
Rootbeer Extract 

% teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup cream, whipped 


Scald milk, add tapioca, salt and sugar and cook 
in double boiler till tapioca is clear, stirring occa- 
sionally. Remo~e from fire and add Rootbeer Ex- 
tract and vanilla. Cook, fold in whipped cream and 
chill before serving. 


ROOTBEER 
COOKIES 
% cupful butter 
34 cupful sugar 
1 egg—well beaten 
% cupful flour 
% teaspoonful Hires Root- 
beer Extract 
Raisins, nuts or citron 


Cream butter, add sug- 
ar gradually, egg, flour 
and extract. Drop from 
tip of spoon in small 
portions two inches 
apart. Place three raisins or three strips of citron 
or three nuts on top of each cookie, radiating from 
the center. Bake in moderate oven about 8 or 10 
minutes. If cookies run together cut between them 
with sharp knife while they are still hot. These 
cookies are good to serve with tea or dessert. 





ed 


AMBER PUDDING 


34 tablespoonful granu- 
lated gelatine 


24 cupful sugar 

24 teaspoonful Hires Root- 
% cupful cold water beer Extract 

Whites of two eggs % cupful lemon juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling 
water, add sugar, lemon juice and Rootbeer Extract 
and set in a cool place. Occasionally stir the mix- 
ture and when quite thick beat with a whisk until 
frothy. Add whites of eggs beaten very stiff and 
continue beating for five minutes. Mold and chill. 
Serve with boiled custard. This recipe will serve 
eight people. 











$3000 in 


for Teachers 
and Schools 


hee EVEN Health Lessons are 
“fi ~S She s being published in Normal 
Nan, Instructor and Primary 
i. 5 a } Ry Plans by the makers of 
SEMA Hires Root Beer to further 
a knowledge among teachers and parents 
of Beverages and Their Relation to 
Child Health. The first lesson appeared 
in the November, 1928 issue. $3,000 in 
150 cash prizes is offered for the best 
letters on the subject. “How I Used the 
Hires Health Lessons and Samples in My 
School.” If you are not using these les- 
sons, start at once. You still have two 
months in which to work for a prize 
although due consideration will be given 
by the judges to the fact that some con- 
testants will have usesd these lessons 
longer than others. Mail the coupon 
below for a FREE supply of Hires Root 
Beer Extract. 


Work 
Fast! 









150 Cash Prizes 





2 Months 
Left! 


Mail the Coupon Now 
For Full Information 








d like a boot. Its 
vice that of Illinois; 
about 37 ,000,000. All 
ricultural products, 
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bMduced in this beau- 


HONDURAS—f urnishes an 
ideal climate for the sarsapar- 
illa plant, an important Hires 
ingredient. Though Columbus 
touched Honduras in 1502, this 
Central American republic is 
still one of the least developed 
regions in the New World. 
Even with great mineral wealth, 
fertile soil, large forests and 
other resources, few vessels 
lation) contains St. visit the low swampy shores on 
rest church in the the Caribbean side. 
tities which are art The 


has a nominal ruler 
Emmanuel III) and 
er, the dictator, 
home, the capital, 





capital, Tegucigalpa 
od (30,000 population), is 
n- | = healthfully located back 
be from the Pacific coast 
‘ but as yet has no rail- 


way connections. The 
country is a republic 
with a president, cham- 
ber of deputies and 
cabinet of ministers. 
Much of it is mountain- 
ous. In the interior 
there are many cattle 
and hog ranches. Coffee 
and tobacco are grown 
in the warmer valleys. 
The chief crop is ban- 
anas, mostly grown on 
the Atlantic side. Oth- 
er products are corn, 
beans, rice, wheat, sug- 
ar, cocoanuts, etc. 
Hides and rubber are 
exported. 











res ts Ingredients from Far-Away Lands 


JAMAICA—Ginger that gives pep 
and tastiness to Hires comes from 


Jamaica. 


This island, one of the 


largest of the West Indies, is a 
possession of Great Britain. It 
has about 1,000,000 population of 
which about two per cent are 


whites. 


Kingston (62,000 popula- 
tion) is the capital. 


The whole 


island is about the size of the state 
of Connecticut and has great nat- 


ural resources. 


Exports, besides 


ginger, include bananas, sugar, all- 


spice, and coffee. 














Jamaica was 
long a_ favorite 
haunt of pirates. 
It was discovered 
in 1494 by Col- 
umbus and ruled 
by Spaniards, un- 
til a force, sent 
by Oliver Crom- 
well, captured it 
in 1655 for Eng- 
land. Many win- 
ter tourists visit 
Jamaica because 
of its delightful 
climate and its 
natural scenery. 
Its mountains rise 
to high altitudes, 
reaching, in Blue 
Mountain Peak, 
7,423 feet above 
sea level. 







4 The Charles E. Hires 
Company, 


201 South 24th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Without cost please 
send me enough Hires 
Root Beer Extract for 
classroom work. I have...............: 
4 pupils. 

Also send full details of the $3,000 

4 Prize Contest. I understand that 

in asking for this information I am 

not obligated in any way to enter the contest 
4 if I do not wish to. 
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OAD/ 


YELLOWSTONE’S greatest thrill! 


FREE with your Burlington ticket 


INETY miles through the historic 
Buffalo Bill country!—through 
scenes of breath-taking grandeur... 


“If you don’t see the Cody Road, you 
don’t see Yellowstone Park.”’ 


And it costs you nothing extra. Your 
Burlington ticket takes you in Gardiner 
Gateway —out the Cody Road, or vice versa. 


You can go via Scenic Colorado at no 
extra railroad fare. The Black Hill§ of 
South Dakota and the Big Horn Moun- 


tains may be easily visited on the way. 


See Glacier National Park on the same 
tour. Only a few dollars extra rail fare. 
Only Burlington Service makes possible 
this wonderful combination tour. 


Famous Burlington service all the way. 
The only through trains from Chicago to 
the Cody, Gardiner and Bozeman Gate- 
ways to Yellowstone; the only through 
Pullmans between the Cody Gateway 
and Denver, and between Yellowstone 


and Glacier. You will enjoy every day! 


Special summer rates, effective June 1, 
make the cost of this vacation surpris- 
ingly low. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the Rockies— 
with a Burlington Escorted Tour party. 
Definite cost covering all necessary ex- 
penses. Everything planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. Ask for 
Tours Book. 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 


Mail this Coupon 





Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. NI-3 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Burlington 


Houte 





Send me your free illustrated book about Yellowstone 
vacations, 


0 Mark an X if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted 


Tours. 











Mail the coupon 
for Free Book, 
giving complete, 
illustrated de- 
scription of Yel- 
lowstane Park, 
and full vacation 
information. Clip 
it—now! 
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Notes from a Superintendent’s Bulletin 
By Roscoe Pulliam 
Does IT CARRY OVER? 


NE of the basic ideas that we have been try- 

ing to keep in mind this year is that we are 
primarily interested in habits, skills, knowledge, 
and ideals produced in our pupils rather than in 
the subject matter that we use in attempting 
to educate them. In other words, we are asking 
“What can he do?” instead of “What has he 
had?” 

I recently picked up a number of excellent 
papers that had been written as language exer- 
cises to fix such matters of form as margins, 
capital letters, periods, and the like. In some of 
the rooms I succeeded in getting geography 
papers, history notebooks, and other written 
work which has been done outside of the lan- 
guage class by the same pupils who had written 
the language papers. In most of these instances 
a sad disparity in form between the language 
paper and the non-language paper was apparent. 
Now, it needs no argument to establish that, 
unless the effects of the language exercise carry 
over to the geography notebook and history 
test paper, it has not accomplished its purpose, 
however elegant it may be. Yet how many of us 
show by our teaching that this is so? Every 
written paper is, first of all, a language paper, 
whatever else it might be, and in the elementary 
school, at least, it should be treated accordingly. 

Again I go into a class where a language ex- 
ercise is being written and begin by asking how 
many pupils have the penmanship award suit- 
able to the grade. Half of them have, and this 
is good. I then let them continue writing the 
. composition, and I find that not one of them is 
using the penmanship method in preparing the 
language lesson. To them penmanship is some- 
thing to be done in the penmanship period; it 
has no business being mentioned when one is 
having trouble enough with margins, commas, 
and capital letters. Now, I submit that if our 
Penmanship method is going to function only as 
a means of securing worthless awards, we 
teachers had better stop wasting our time on it. 
it must carry over into all of the pupil’s written 
work, else it is useless. 

We have made fine progress this year in the 
teaching of spelling, but the crucial test, the only 
sensible final test of any spelling teaching is the 
degree of correctness of the pupil’s spelling 
when he is not spelling for spelling’s sake. If it 
does not carry over we must make it do so. 
School subject divisions are made for conven- 
lence only. Each subject is not sealed up in an 
Independent water-tight compartment, but each 
subject, properly taught, strengthens and sup- 
Ports every other; and all function directly in 
the lives of the pupils outside of the school. 

Thus what was said of language, writing, and 
spelling, may be said of reading, arithmetic, art, 
Music, civics, everything, in short, that we are 
trying to teach. Does our teaching of poetry 
Make our pupils want to read more poetry? 

our music memory contest improve the 
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quality of the pupils’ musical taste? Do our pu- 
pils behave better at home, on the playground, 
and on the street because of our civics work? 
These are questions that go to the root of the in- 
quiry into the school’s efficiency. How far does 
your work carry over? 


SELF-CRITICISM IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The other day, in visiting one of the rooms, I 
saw written on the board the following guide 
to help the pupil in criticising his own written 
work: 

“When you have finished writing, look first at 
the book, then at your work, and answer these 
questions: 

“Did you write as well as you can? 

“Did you keep an even margin? 

“Did you begin every sentence with a capital 
letter? 

“Did you close every sentence with a period? 

“Did you spell every word correctly? 

“Always remember to look first at your work, 
and then at your book, to see whether your work 
is right. Did you make any mistakes? If you 
have more than two, try again.” 

This, I think, is very good. Pupils should be 
taught to use it all the time. One set of compo- 
sitions, self-corrected, and re-written if neces- 
sary, according to this guide and under the 
teacher’s direction, is worth twenty-five handed 
in and laboriously corrected by the teacher. To 
lead a pupil to self-critical correction of his own 
errors is teaching; to collect and grade his crude 
product is mere testing. And we must always 
teach before we have any business to test. 


A Literature Project: “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” 


By Mae Landers Adams 


A I Recognition of the brotherhood of man 

and appreciation of the beauty of the poem. 
Method—Plan developed for a motion picture 

play based upon the poem. 

Lesson I. 

I read “The Vision of Sir Launfal” as a 
whole, and stressing beautiful passages I asked 
for the plot. Having secured this, I assigned 
the lesson for the following day in this manner: 

“I want you to read this beautiful story to- 
night, for I have a plan that I think you will 
wish to carry out. It is something that you 
have never done, and I think you will enjoy it. 
But remember that we cannot do what I have in 
mind unless each of you knows the story well.” 
Lesson II. 

Statement of the problem: “Recently, I 
went to the picture show to see “The Ancient 
Mariner.’ I disliked the presentation for two 
reasons: first, the poem was given in connec- 
tion with a modern love story; second, the pic- 
ture was not always true to the text. I am 
wondering if we could plan a motion picture 
based on ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’” 

Pupil—It is too short. 

Pupil—Couldn’t we add some to the story? 


Sh, 
VE ye Yes 
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Teacher—Yes, it will be all right to add to the 
story, provided we add only parts that might 
have happened. Will there be any part of the 
poem that we can leave out? 

Pupil—I think we shall have to leave out the 
thirty-two lines of the prelude. As they only 
tell about the poet deciding on what to write, 
they would not be interesting to an audience. 

Teacher—That is a good reason. I want you 
to re-read the poem. Look for the verses that 
tell the story, and the verses in which you can 
see pictures. Decide as to the parts to be left 
out, and the places where we shall have to sup- 
ply some scenes. 


Lesson III. 
A general discussion which led to the follow- 
ing outline: 
1. Sir Launfal in his castle. 
2. Sir Launfal’s departure. 
3. The search for the Holy Grail. 
4. The return. 
5. Sir Launfal in his castle. 
Teacher: These are the titles of the acts of 
our play. Act III and parts of Acts I and V will 
have to be supplied. We shall need to be careful 
that all of the scenes, costumes, actions, etc., 
are consistent with the time portrayed. To be 
sure of this, we shall do some supplementary 
reading. I shall read the names of the stories 
that will tell us just what we wish to know. 
Each of you must report on one story, but you 
may choose from the list. I will write your 
name opposite the story which you select. 


LIST OF STORIES 


“The Adventure of the Holy Grail,” “King 
Arthur and the Round Table,” “How Sir Gala- 
had Found the Holy Grail,” all from Heroes of 
Chivalry, by Church. 

“King Arthur,” “Sir Galahad,” from Heroes 
Every Child Should Know,” by Mabie. 

“Gareth and Lynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
and “The Passing of Arthur,” “The Middle 
Ages,” “Knighthood,” “Chivalry,” in Introduc- 
tion to school edition of Idylls of the King. The 
last three may also be found in The World 
Book or any encyclopedia. 

“The Story of Arthur,” “The Story of Rol- 
and,” and “The Quest of the Holy Grail,” found 
in any good edition of King Arthur stories. 


Lessons IV and V. 

These lesson periods were taken up by the 
reports on supplementary reading. At the 
close of each lesson, the following question was 
asked: “Is there anything which any one has 
told which will be needed in our project?” 
This, of course, drew forth discussions, rele- 
vant and irrelevant. The majority ruled on 
what was to be accepted. 

Lesson VI. 

“Out of the stories and reports, we have two 
quotations that I think you will wish to copy in 
your notebooks. ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal’ 
would not be worth much to us if we did not 
know the meaning of ‘chivalry’ and ‘Holy 
Grail.’ ” 
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“Chivalry is what Tennyson says of it in that 
great speech which Arthur says to Guinevere 
when he recalls to her the founding of the 
Table Round: 

““A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and 

swear 

To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as 

their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own word as if his God’s. 

* * * * 


Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But to teach high thoughts, and amiable 
words 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man.’ 

“Grail, we learn, is the word for the cup out 
of which our Lord Jesus drank the night that 
he held the last supper with his disciples. 
Therefore it is called ‘holy’, There is a tradi- 
tion which says that for a long time after the 
death of the Christ the Holy Grail remained on 
earth, and any one who was sick and touched it 
was healed at once. But then, people grew to be 
so wicked that it disappeared from earth. It is 
said that if a person in our day were only good 
enough, he could see the Holy Grail.” 
Lessons VII and VIII. 

Completed plan for the moving picture pres- 
entation: “The Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 


ACT I 


SCENE I 
Time—Middle Ages 
Place—Castle in England 
Title—Sir Launfa] in His Castle 
Setting—Interior (Supplied). Festive 
gathering, much merriment, 
SCENE II 
(Exterior) 
Beggar turned away from door by gatekeeper. 
“Twas the proudest hall in the North 
Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree.” 
SCENE Ill 
(Interior) 

Feast at which richly dressed lords and ladies 
are present. One of the guests tells that he has 
just returned from a vain search for the Holy 
Grail. Another asks, “What is the Holy Grail?” 
Sir Launfal explains. He remembers that when 
he was a knight he took a vow to search for the 
sacred cup, and he determines to keep his vow. 


SCENE IV 
Exterior (English landscape in summer.) 
Sub-title— 
“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
(Sir Launfal, to servant) 
“My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail; 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail.” 
(Servant brings armor) 
(Sir Launfal, with hand upraised) 
“Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 


Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And, perchance, there may come a vision 
true.” 
(Sir Launfal asleep) 


ACT II 


SCENE I 
Time—Next morning 
Place—Landscape near castle 
Title—Sir Launfal’s Departure 
Sub-title— 
“The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year.” 
“The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray. 


SCENE II 
“The drawbridge dropped with a surly 
clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight; 
In his gilded mail that flamed so bright.” 
SCENE III 
“As Sir Launfal made morn through the 
darksome gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the 
same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he 
sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal camey’ 
(Close-up of Sir Launfal) 
SCENE IV 
“So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn,” 


SCENE V 
“The leper raised not the gold from the dust.” 
(Close-up of the leper) 
Sub-title— 
“Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor. 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty,” 
ACT Ill 


Time—Twenty or thirty years later 
Places—Mediterranean countries, Arabia, 
Egypt 
Title—The Search for the Holy Grail 
(Supplied) 

Sir Launfal traveling in different lands, ask- 
ing about the Holy Grail, following false clues; 
helping people in distress, but doing so from a 
sense of duty; leading armies boastfully; at- 
tacked by robbers, horse and armor taken; sick, 
weary, penniless, turning homeward. 


ACT IV 


Time—tTen years later 
Place—England 
Title—The Return 
SCENE I 
(The countryside) 
“Down swept the chill wind from the moun- 
tain peak” 
SCENE II 
(Jack Frost at work) 
Sub-title— 
“The little brook heard it and built a roof 


"Neath which he could house him winter- 
proof.” 


SCENE III 
(Interior of castle) 


“Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 


Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide.” 
SCENE IV 
(Exterior) 


“But the wind without was eager and sharp; 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp.” 


(Close-up of Sir Launfal, an old bent man, 
with a kind face.) 


SCENE V 
(Exterior) 
Sir Launfal seeks admission to his castle. 


Unrecognized, he is told rudely to get away. 


“The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 

As he shouted the wanderer away from the 
porch, 

And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 

The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold.” 


ACT V 


Time—Next day 
Place—The castle 
Title—Sir Launfal in His Castle 
. SCENE I 
(Exterior) 
“Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate.” 
Sir Launfal tries to shield himself against the 
cold. 
In a vision he sees a caravan crossing the 
desert. 
SCENE II 
Sir Launfal recalled from his musings by 
leper. 
Sir Launfal remembers the beggar and is 


sorry for the way in which he treated him be- 
fore. 


(Close-up of Sir Launfal) 
SCENE III 
“He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink.” 
SCENE IV 


“As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face 
A light shone round about the place.” 


(Rays of light. Title seen through light. Light 
gradually becomes the Holy Grail.) 


“Lo, it is I, be not afraid. 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree: 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


SCENE V 


Sub-titl——Sir Launfal Comes into His Own. 


“Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound. 
The Grail in my castle here is found.” 


SCENE VI 
Merrymaking, but the poor are the guests. 


Sir Launfal humble yet proud to serve his fel 
lowman. 


“The castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall. 

And there’s no poor man in the North 
Countree, 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he.” 
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Problems in Interest 


By R. L. Countryman 
Geneseo State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


—— should be studied in connection 
with promissory notes. There are four factors 
in interest: the principal, the rate, the time, the 
interest. 

Develop the principle that the interest is equal 
to the product of the principal multiplied by the 
rate, multiplied by the time expressed in years. 
Express this principle by the initial letters of the 
terms,as: PxRx T=I. 


PROBLEMS IN INTEREST 


Since there are four terms—principal, rate, 
time, interest—four problems may result, but 
only one of them is important; namely, to find 
the interest. The others are the indirect cases 
and will be explained for those who wish to 
teach them. 

Problem 1. (To find the interest) 

What is the interest on $500 for 2 years at 
6%? 

Solution: 

Write the formula: P x R x T=I. 
Substitute in the formula: $500 x 6 x 2=—I. 
100 
Use cancellation in solving. 
Problem 2. 

What is the interest on $1250 for 5 months 

at 6%? 


Solution: 
Px Rx T=. 
Substitute: $1250 x 6 x 5—I. 


100 12 
(Use cancellation) 
$125 = 4/$125 
2x2 31.25 
(Notice that 5 months becomes a fraction of 
a year when substituted in the formula.) 
Problem 3. 
What is the interest on $680 for one year two 
months at 5%? 


Solution: 
PxRx T=I. 
Substitute: $680 x 5 x 14=I. 
100 12 
(Use cancellation) 
$34x7 = 5} $238 
2x3 39.666—$39.67 Ans. 


INDIRECT INTEREST PROBLEMS 


(To find the rate or the time or the principal.) 
In solving the indirect cases we use the same 
formula, but transform it to fit the problem 
given. It is necessary that the children know 
something of the equation and two simple laws 
used in its solution. 
1. If equals be divided by the same number 
the results are equal. 
This can be shown by a simple example. 
12 = 12 Divide each number by 2 and 
then 6 = 6. 
2. If equals be multiplied by the same number 
the results are equal. 
Use the same equation 12—12 and multiply 
each number by 2. 
Then 2424, 
PROBLEM 1, 
How long will it take $500 to earn $60 inter- 
est at 6%? 
Write the formula P x R x T=I. 
Since we wish to find the time, divide each 
member of the equation by P x R. 


PxRxT= iI PeEBa2Te J 














PxR PxR RxzT BxT 
(Use cancellation to reduce.) The equation now becomes P— I 
The formula now becomes: Rx T 
— Substitute: P— $60 
a 96 x 2 
Substitute in the formula: T= $60 P—-.121$60,00 
$500 x .06 - 
T= $3060 $500 Ans. 
a PROBLEM 8. (To find the rate) 
2 2 years. Ans. What rate of interest will be required for $500 


PROBLEM 2. (To find the principal). 

What principal will earn $60 interest in 2 
years at 6%? 

Formula: P x R x T=I. 

Since we wish to find the principal, divide 
both members of the equation by R x T. 


to earn $60 interest in 2 years? 
Formula: P x R x T=I. 
Since we wish to find the rate divide both 


members of the equation by P x T. 
PxRxT= I 


Part rut 











APRIL BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By- JOHN T. LEMOS . 


Ra Louisiana and Mississippi haye chosen, the magnolia as a floral emblem. The 
flower is artistic in contour ehd possesses a deijghtful fragrance. There are a num- 
ber of varieties of ,mAznolias, but the most beauififul is that known as the “grandiflora,” 
which often grews 's¢vénty-five feet high. : 

To sketch this panel, first block in all tHe‘iarger areas, as the calendar and the flower 
forms. If light outlines of large elltps®s aré divawr ard the floweys sketched within, the 
drawing will be found: qwite easy, ial, 

The petals should be coiored a ereamy-white, and touches of gray-green added: in the 
shadows. The pistil of the flower is’colored an orange. brown, with thé cizcular forms 
outlined in light brown. The stamens are a deep-yeliow. - Coioz the leaves a deep green 
with light brown on the undersides. Color the twig brown.- ., .« ; 2 

The outside border may be done in red-orange, emerald green, or ovange-yellow. 

















‘MAGNOLIA: 
STATE FLOWER OF 
MISSISSIPPI APRIL 
miei SUN | MON | TUE | WED | THUR] FRI | SAT 
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Substitute: 





$500 x 2 
R=$1000/$60.00 
.06—=6% Ans. 


THE SIXTY DAY OR BANKER’S METHOD OF SOLVING 
INTEREST PROBLEMS 


Since many sums of money are borrowed for 
short times, 30, 60, and 90 day periods, the 60 
day method can be used with less work than the 
method before explained. 

The interest on $1.00 for one year at 6% is 
$.06, and for two months the interest will be 
$.01; hence, the interest on any sum for sixty 
days is 1% of the principal. Likewise the in- 
terest for 6 days is .1% of the principal. For 
20 months or 600 days the interest will be 10% 
of the principal. 


TABLE 


The interest on any sum of money for 6 days is .001 
of principal. 

The interest on any sum of money for 60 days is .01 
of principal. 

The interest on any sum of money for 600 days is .1 
of principal. 

Thus, to find the interest on any sum of money 
for 6 days, point off three decimal places or move 
the decimal point three places to the left.* 

To find the interest on any sum’ cf money for 
60 days point off two decimal-p!aces or move the 
decimal point two places to the left. 

To find the interest on any sum of money fer 
600 days point off one*decimal place or* move the 
decimal point one place'to the left. 

In using the 60 dey method one should avoid, 
if possible, all multiplicaticn by large numbers 
in order that the work may be done easily. 
PROBLEM 1. 

Find the interest on $567.80 at 6% for 60 
days. 

Solution: Move the decimal point two places 
to the left. $5.68 Ans. 

PROBLEM 2. 

Principal $675.96, time 90 days, rate 6%. 
Find interest. 

Solution: 

Interest on $675.96 for 60 days—=$6.7596 

Interest on $675.96 for 30 days= 3.3798 

Interest on $675.96 for 90 days=10.139 

$10.14. Ans. 





PROBLEM 3. 
Principal $1258, time 1 yr., 3 mo., 15 days, at 
6%. 
Solution: 
Interest on $1258 for 2 months—$12.58 
Interest on $1258 for 12 months 75.48 
(6 times interest for 2 months) 
Interest on $1258 for 1 month= 6.29 
(% interest for 2 months) 
Interest on $1258 for 15 days= 3.145 
(1% interest for 1 month) 
97.495 or $97.50. Ans. 
PROBLEM 4. 
Principal $3785, time 1 yr., 8 mo., 20 days, 
rate 6%. 
Solution: 
Interest on $3785 for 20 mo. (1 yr. 8 mo.) 
==$378.50 
interest on $3785 for 20 days (1% of 60) 
= 12.616 
Total Interest $391.12. Ans. 
If it is desired this method can be used to find 
the interest when the rate is other than 6% by 
first finding the interest at 6% and then divid- 
ing by 6 and multiplying by the given rate. 


PROBLEM : 
Principal $650, time 3 mo., rate 5%. 
interest. 
Solution: 
Interest on $650 for 2 months—$6.50 
Interest on $650 for 1 month= 3.25 


6| 9.75 
1.625 
x5 
$8.125 or $8.13. Ans. 


Find the 





The Use of Newspapers and Magazines 
in School Work 
By Lewis S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for Connecticut State Board of Education 


‘(HERE are many ways in which wider use can 
be made of newspapers and magazines in 
schools. Much of the material published in 
regular textbook form is out of date before it 
ever reaches the schools. While the regular 
school papers published for school reading are 
useful and worth-while, the pupils should be led 
as early as possible to make use of the regular 
papers and magazines of the community at 
large, as the school papers will not be available 
to them after they have left school. 
* A corhmittee chosen by the school may make 
newspaper and magazine surveys of the entire 
community, listing’ tie names of all the daily 
and weekly newspapers and all the weekly and 
monthly magazines in the community. By writ- 
ing to the pubiighers, sample copies of magazines 
and néwspapers inay he obtained; or if not, num- 
bers may be obtained directly from the homes 
and brought to school for the purpose of classi- 
fying. 

As soon as this has been done, the systematic 
study may be made: 

1. Of editorials. 

2. News items. 

3. Stories. 

4. Information concerning recent books and 

publications. 
5. Advertisements. 
6. Educational news. 


The teacher and pupils probably will think of 
numerous other headings under which they may 
survey the papers and magazines. In many 
cases it will be possible for the school to sub- 
scribe for one or two papers or magazines and to 
spend at least one period a week in audience 
reading from these. It will be found to be a 
most excellent practice in upper grades to make 
up the daily spelling lessons from the daily pa- 
pers. In this way pupils will be very sure to 
learn the words they are to need in their daily 
life. 

A very interesting and profitable study may be 
made of ways in which publishers secure news 
and articles for magazines. Representatives 
may be chosen to visit newspaper offices for the 
purpose of securing data. 

In almost all communities a number of boys 
(and in some, girls) have regular paper routes, 
and in connection with this a study may be made 
of the distribution of newspapers throughout 
the community. 

It would be well to consider the fact that many 
newspapers take political sides, and the school 
may discuss the question as to whether the Re- 
publicans should read only Republican papers 
and Democrats only Democratic papers, or 
whether both should read papers representing 
both sides of the questions of the day. 

In the study of poetry in the schools the chil- 
dren should be taught to look for current poems 


in the papers and magazines, and also how to es. 
timate the value of poetry. 

In connection with the study of papers and 
magazines, let pupils search the Constitution of 
the United States and its amendments, and find 
under what authority papers and magazines are 
authorized to speak the truth concerning 4jj 
materials of current events. 

The school will find that there are many dif. 
ferent kinds of magazines: magazines for poul- 
try men, magazines for the fruit grower, mag. 
azines for the dairymen, magazines for those 
engaged in the photography trade, banker; 
magazines, and so on down the long list to the 
recent publication of radio magazines. At this 
phase of the study the question of how magz. 
zines educate people may be profitably studied, 

The pupils may now begin to tabulate, defip. 
itely, information which they have secured from 
papers and magazines for their work in history, 
geography and citizenship in school, and for the 
broad field of social and business activities. 


Tests for History Students 
By Guy N. Stockwell 


[HIS outline may be used in many ways at 
the option of the teacher, but a very gooi 
way is to have the outline copied on the black. 
board, and then have the members of the class 
fill in the outline without looking at the answers, 
or a textbook. 

1. The discovery of America occurred in 





2. The United States declared war on Ger- 
many April 6, 
3. The Declaration of Independence wa 
signed 
4. The first permanent colony on the main- 
land of what is now the United States was a 
in the year 
5. The first permanent English colony on the 
mainland of what is now the United States was 
——— in the year 
6. The Pilgrims landed in the year 
7. The first printing in America was done in 
the year 
8. Negro slavery began in 
9. President Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation in 
10. Louisiana was purchased in 















































11. Five great American inventors wer 
, . , and 

12. invented the cotton gin. 

13. wrote “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

14. was the discoverer 
the North Pole. 

15. was the discoverer 





the South Pole. 


16. General built the Panama Canal. 


ANSWERS 





1492. 

1917. 

1776. 

Saint Augustine, Florida. 1565. 
. Jamestown, Virginia. 1607. 
1620. 

1639. 

1619. 

1863. 

1803. 





ee 
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. Whitney, McCormick 
Edison. 

12. Eli Whitney. 

13. Francis Scott Key. 

14, Robert Peary. 

15. Roald Amundsen, 


Goethals, 


Fulton, Morse, 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 

change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article. This price includes all publication 
rights. ts 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 

Each article must conform to the following rules. 

1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

8. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches, 

4, Margins must be ieft on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines. 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must sign her own and not her husband’s 
name. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


A Spring Nature Chart 
By Vera Boxell 


HE children of my room make a nature chart 
in the spring. They mount a large cardboard 


-on a wall where every child can reach it easily, 


and divide it into six spaces, headed: Bird, 
When Seen, Where Seen, Flower, When Seen, 
Where Seen. When each new bird or flower is 
seen, the child who made the discovery is allowed 
to print the information on the chart. He must 
know how to spell the words used, and must have 
practiced writing the statements, so that the 
finished chart will be neat. 


A Bird Game 
By Hazel Bennett 


FTER the children have studied birds, let 
them play the following game. Place some 
pictures of birds in the chalk tray, with a num- 
ber above each one. Let each child write the list 
of numbers on his paper, and opposite each num- 
ber the name of the bird. The child who suc- 
ceeds in naming the most birds wins. 


Saving Nature-Study Articles 
By Georgiana Asheim 


HE nature-study lessons in magazines such 

as NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
make interesting reading material for primary 
children, The lessons can be used, and then 
saved for future classes. Take a heavy piece of 
paper and fold it in the center. Then cut out 
the nature-study articles or stories and make a 
booklet of them by placing them inside the 
folded paper. 


A Study of Current Events 
By Jessie S. Gilbert 


from the daily paper my pupils cut news items 

of interest. In the morning each pupil stands 
and gives his report orally. The clippings are 
then put into a notebook. The work has in- 
creased the vocabulary of the pupils more than 
any other work they have done. It furnishes an 
endless amount of material for discussion, and 
— the children what to look for in a news- 
aper, 


A Device for Displaying Children’s Work 
By Valine Hobbs 


[NStBAD of pasting or tacking children’s work 
to the top of the blackboard, string a fine wire 
along the molding, fastening it at intervals of 
five or six feet with brass tacks. On this wire 
fasten the drawings and other work with pins or 
paper clips. The wire will save hours of labor, 
and at the same time helps to keep the room 
more attractive. 


The Health Fairy 


By Fern J. Rogers 


J ye primary pupils in my rural school were 
delighted with the idea of a health fairy. She 
usually came before school opened in the morn- 
ing and left before the children arrived. Her 
visits were the topic of the opening exercises. 
She often left a health story on the blackboard; 
frequently she left mimeographed sheets with a 
health poster to color, a health rhyme to com- 
plete, or a health test to take; and once she 
brought each pupil a pink ticket to Healthlend, 
punched three times so that the passenger would 
remember to “wash his hands,” “chew his food,” 
and “smile.” On other visits she brought motto 
or reminder cards and charts for recording 
health duties. When the school was organized 
into teams to compete in the observance of health 
rules, the fairy left letters for the captains, tell- 
ing them how they might induce their teams to 
work harder. Once she left a letter for each of 
the children, commenting on each one’s individual 
progress in health work. 


Waxed Paper Tablecloths 


By Vesta L. Tompkins 


| MY primary department the children who 
brought their lunches used to spread the food 
on the desks. This practice made it necessary to 
wash each desk after lunch, and the washing 
soon spoiled the varnish. I bought a roll of waxed 
paper, and cut it into foot lengths. At lunch 
time I spread one of the pieces on each desk. 
This prevents food from staining or soiling the 
desks. 


A Rural-School Annual 
By Pauline Woods 


M* PUPILS have a school annual each year. 
They prepare it in much the same manner 
that a high-school annual is prepared. When 
school is well under way, the classes elect an edi- 
tor and an associate editor, and from members 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades are 
chosen the joke editor, diary editor (who takes 
care of special events of each day or week), and 
so on. Social events of the community and ac- 
tivities of individuals in the district are included 
in a news column. 

Pictures of the school are special features of 
great interest. A snapshot of each eighth-grader 
(senior) is taken, and a number of prints made. 
Snapshots of the school as a whole, and any 
other interesting snapshots are put in the an- 
nual. An art editor makes the cover. The book 
is held together with notebook rings, the sheets 
are hectographed, and the pictures pasted in. 

The business manager keeps track of all ex- 
penses, divides the expense by the number of 
copies, and thus determines the cost of each 


—_ 


copy. The copies are sold at cost or at a small 
profit. The patrons are glad to buy them, for 
their children’s pictures are in them, as well as a 
review of community news, and so on. This is 
an extremely interesting school project, which 
lasts all year and has real educational value. 


A Wild-Flower Conservation Chart 
By Jennie O’Garro 
LAst spring, in studying conservation of wild 
flowers, the children of my third grade 
worked out a chart in the following manner. 
They listed and discussed some of the wild flow- 
ers which might be picked sparingly and some 
which should not be picked at all. The children 
enjoyed watching the blackboard, where, each 
morning, one of these flowers was drawn in col- 
ored chalk. During odd moments the children 
were encouraged to copy and paint the flower at 
their desks. Later, the best of the paintings was 
selected by the class and mounted on the card- 
board which served as our “Conservation Chart.” 
The children became more interested in the vari- 
ous wild flowers, and seemed more anxious to 
have a part in their conservation. 


A Spring Sand Table 


By Bess Mayes Kenne 

peers pupils in my grade sowed wheat in their 

sand table and kept it very wet for a few 
days. The seed grew and made a lovely green 
spot in our schoolroom. In the field, as it was 
called, they put toy chickens, ducks, rabbits, 
horses, cows, and a dog. Twigs were put in the 
background and the moisture from the sand 
caused the buds to burst and the leaves to come 
out. The pupils then put paper birds in the 
“trees.” Down by the “pond” (a piece of mirror, 
surrounded by small stones), they had a toy tur- 
tle, swan, and ducks. 


Our School Newspaper 
By Elizabeth Avery 

OX purpose of a school paper is to bring 

about more understanding between the home 
and the school. Our pupils publish their paper 
semimonthly. It has four pages of two columns 
each, and is about six by nine inches. It has a 
regular editorial and reportorial staff, is written 
in pen and ink, and printed on a duplicator. It 
contains editorials, school news, current events, 
names of honor-roll students, jokes, and original 
stories. 

The editorial staff consists of an editor, associ- 
ate editor, joke editor, printer, news reporter, 
and current events reporter. So far, the paper 
has been successful and the children are very 
proud of the results. 


A Homemade Reading Table 
By Hazel Mendenhall 


” OUR small schoolroom, where floor space 
must be saved, I found a combination sand 
table and reading table both practical and inex- 
pensive. We made a cover of light, smooth lum- 
ber for the sand table, letting it extend over the 
edges about twelve inches. We sandpapered it 
and painted it an attractive color. At the read- 
ing hour the cover was laid on the table; when 
the sand table was needed, the cover could be set 
against the wall. Then we wanted little chairs. 
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The children were able to bring enough old, dis- 
carded chairs from home. We scrubbed them, 
repaired the seats, and sawed the legs off just 
enough to make them comfortable for the chil- 
dren. Then we painted them to match the table, 
and made a gay little cushion for each chair. 


Teaching Reading in the Fifth Grade 
By Margaret S. Edge 


T IS often assumed that fifth-grade pupils can 
read fairly well, but there are many new and 
difficult words that must be broken up into sylla- 
bles. One day, after my pupils had learned to 
use the dictionary, I took my book and said, 
“Now I'll pretend that I am studying just as I 
did when I was in the fifth grade.” Each pupil 
watched his book as I studied aloud, reading the 
following paragraph. 

“So saying, the valiant pygmy drew out his 
weapon (which was terrible to behold, being as 
long as the blade of a penknife), and sent the 
scabbard whirling over the multitude. His 
speech was followed by an uproar of applause.” 

When I came to the word “valiant,” I spelled 
“y-a-l,” and pronounced it twice, and then the 
rest of the word. Last, I pronounced the whole 
word: “valiant.” I did the same with the other 
new words as I came to them, using my diction- 
ary for meaning and pronunciation. The pupils 
enjoyed listening. After a while I said, “You 
have watched me study; now I will watch you.” 
The interest was great. I passed around the 
room, helping with the difficult words, but sel- 
dom pronouncing. The pupils are adding many 
new words to their vocabulary, and are on the 
way to knowing how to study their oral reading. 


An Arithmetic Game 
By Veronica M. DeVany 


WHEN my arithmetic class becomes tired of 
playing store, the pupils sometimes have a 
cafeteria instead. They cut from old magazines 
advertisements of different foods: meats, vege- 
tables, salads, desserts, and so on. One member 
of the class is the cashier. Two rows of desks 
serve as the cafeteria, and the food is arranged 
in groups, with price tags. Tablet backs are 
trays. Each child passes by the desks and places 
on his tray the things he desires. When he ar- 
rives at the cashier’s desk, the cashier adds the 
amount, writes it on a slip of paper, and places 
it on the tray. After the tray is emptied, the 
slip is handed back to the cashier with the proper 
amount of toy money. The cashier must make 
change when necessary. If the class is a large 
one, the duties of the cashier may be divided. 
One pupil may make out the slips while another 
takes them with the money and makes change. 


Motivated Silent Reading 
By Don Donnell 


| by THE teaching of silent reading, use material 
and a vocabulary familiar to the class. Below 
are some directions for seat work. The children 
may follow them after the regular lesson in 
reading has been taught. 

1. Get paper, colors, scissors, paste, and a blue 
card from the table. 

2. Draw the little red hen. 

3. Color the little red hen. 

4, Cut out the little red hen. 

5. Paste the little red hen on the blue card. 

6. Write “Little Red Hen” on the blue card. 

These directions may follow a lesson in arith- 
metic. 

1. Measure and draw a white circle an inch in 
diameter. 


2. Cut out a blue square 2% 
inches. 
3. Draw four rectangles 2 inches by % inch. 
4, Draw and color two black rectangles %4 
= by % inch. 
. Draw on white paper a square 1% inch by %% 
tach. 


inches by 214 


A Book of Discount Problems 
By Elizabeth Sturges 

HEN my pupils studied discount this year, 
they decided to make a book of their own 
problems. Each pupil was responsible for one 
page, and secured his material from the adver- 
tisements in the daily newspaper where a dis- 
count was offered. The clippings were pasted 
on the papers, and the problems written or typed 
below. There was a great variety of problems, 

and almost all of the popular rates were used. 
After the pages were finished, the children 
made a cover for the book. Several sketches for 
the cover were brought in, and the one receiving 


the largest number of votes was chosen. 


Each 
pupil in the class wrote a preface, which likewise 
was voted on. The book received much comment 
at our spring exhibition. 


A Rainy Day Recreation 
By Garnette E. Bragg 


N A country school when all the children are 

forced to stay inside the building at noon and 
recess on rainy days, there is usually much con- 
fusion and disorder. To entertain the children 
use the following devices. 

1. Singing contests between the girls and the 
boys. 

2. Working of puzzles, such as map or nail 
puzzles. 

3. Games of dominoes. 

4. Reading. Keep a box of books and papers, 
and a list of “Ask Me Another” questions. 

5. Cross-word puzzles. 

Preserve all these things for rainy days only, 
so that the children will not get tired of them. 








brown, and the stem is a deep brown. 
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APRIL COLORING CARD 
By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


The petals of the peach blossom should be colored a deep pink. The calyx is a red- 
The leaves are medium green with dark green 
The large initial may be colored a rose or deep yellow. 
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Our Home Economics Department 
is at your service 


THE Home Economics Department of the Kellogg Com- 
pany is always ready to co-operate with the teacher in 
interesting her pupils in health. Material is prepared, with 
your problems especially in mind, under the direction of 
an experienced home economics woman. 


Free material 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition, special diets and 
every-day cookery. Recipes for the use of cereals. Lecture- 
demonstrations on diet and health, and meal planning. 
Wall Chart—‘The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes.” Mail 


coupon below. 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan R H 
Makers of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, 
Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag 

Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 


ee eee eee eee ee 


KELLOGG COMPANY NI-4 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


ii —ede oF High School. 





Name 
Address__ 
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Checking Primary Pupils’ Work 
By Blanche Winn 


OMETIMES primary teachers use more time 
than is warranted in elaborate checking sys- 
tems. The following use of the punch will sim- 
plify matters. For one kind of seat work in 
which I have a set of twelve word-matching 
cards, I have prepared a checking card for each 
child. This is of oak tag 44% by 3 inches, with 
the numbers from one to twelve written on it. 
As the child rapidly pronounces the words on the 
word-matching cards, I punch the appropriate 
number on the other card. Each child keeps his 
checking card in his own drawer and gets it out 
at the right time. 


A “Neatness” Poster 
By Dorothea H. Johnson 


N MY crowded little one-room rural school, the 

problem of keeping paper picked up, scissors 
put away, and so on, was a serious one. To en- 
courage neatness I used the following device. I 
made a poster on which I put a picture of some 
children reading, and under it the words: “We 
are good children. We put our books in our 
desks. We pick up the paper. We put the paste 
away. We hang up the scissors. We are neat 
and orderly.” If some child forgets and leaves 
some of his materials on his desk, the poster is 
turned toward the wall. The offender is quick 
to right things at his desk so that the poster may 
be turned face outward again. The device is 
simple, but it has worked magic. 


A Typewritten Word Drill 
By Daisy Brown 

THE typewriter is a boon to the busy primary 

teacher. A device that has been very helpful 
is this. Type the word drill as it is written or 
printed on the blackboard or chart. Mount the 
typed page on cardboard. Give it to a child. Let 
him call words from his card for another child 
to find on the blackboard or the chart. The cards 
may be saved and used as make-up work. 


A Spelling Device 
By Florence E. Mixer 
HE pupils in my beginning class have, in their 
spelling period, a “post office” to which they 
eagerly go every day for letters, They receive 
envelopes containing slips of paper, on which 
their spelling words are found, printed on one 
side of the slip and written on the other. The 
envelopes are left on my desk. Each pupil has 
another envelope at his seat. Words may be re- 
peated, or the old slips may be brought forth 
again for review. For small classes in rural 
schools, it is very little work to prepare the slips, 
and the post office adds much interest to the 
lessons. 


Phonic Booklets 
By Dorothy Sloop 


‘THE making of phonic booklets helps the chil- 
dren to learn the sounds of the letters, and 
also gives them valuable seat work. When the 
sound of a new letter is learned, the children 
bring to school several pictures of objects that 
begin with that letter. They paste the pictures 
on a new page in their booklets. At the top of 
the page I write and print the capital and the 
small letter learned. The making of the booklets 
has proved weil worth while, and the children 
enjoy them, 


. stay up longest are captains next time. 


Worth-While Seat Work 
By Helen M. Sayle 


pAst semester, in my first grade, I tried out 
a new idea which was a great success, I 
bought modeling clay by the pound and cut it 
into slices. I secured forty small cardboard boxes 
on which I wrote the names of the children, with 
black crayon. I put one piece of clay into each 
box. The children took great delight in the clay, 
and learned to recognize their own names by 
observing the boxes, which were kept on a spe- 
cial shelf. 


A Nursery-Rhyme Peep Show 
By Helen G. Batty 


T IS often desirable or needful that the class 
earn a sum of money for school purposes or 
to help some worthy cause. Here is one way in 
which a first grade earned over ten dollars. The 
class made an old-fashioned peep show and 
charged one cent a peep. The show was made by 
cutting colored pictures from a magazine and 
pasting them in a shoe box to depict some nurs- 
ery rhyme. The lid of the box was provided with 
three windows, over which were pasted red and 
blue tissue papers, giving the effect of shaded 
lights to the interior. A small box was attached 
to hold the money, and on it was printed the 
name of the school, grade, and the purpose for 
which the money was being raised. 

Each night a different child took the peep 
show home, bringing it back in the morning with 
the pennies earned. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused and each child waited eagerly for his 
turn to exhibit the show. 


A Schoolroom Wall Pocket 
By Arella Fretheim 

I" IS often difficult to find clippings of sugges- 

tions and materials for different months. 
Make a wall pocket in the following way. Buy 
two yards of black sateen and some red bias tape. 
Use one yard of the cloth for the back of the 
pocket. Cut the other yard lengthwise into three 
equal strips, cut each strip into three pockets of 
equal size, and sew each pocket to the back. Bind 
the outside and each pocket with the bias tape. 
In the first top pocket put all material for Sep- 
tember: in the second, all that for October, and 
so on. 


Group Contests 
By Rebecca Rice 


ONTESTS between individuals are sometimes 
causes of hard feeling. Always an element 
of selfishness creeps in. However, when individ- 
uals are working toward the supremacy of a 
group, there is a different spirit. I have in my 
school two classes of about equal size, but a half 
year apart. Each day the “A” papers are count- 
ed in each class and the number put on the black- 
board. At the end of the week the results from 
each class are counted, and the two numbers put 
on a permanent chart. A star marks the higher 
number. Simple as the device seems, the inter- 
est shown in it and the extra pains taken by the 
pupils justify it. 

Once in a while we have a spelling match, the 
girls against the boys. The final results are 
kept in the same way and the two pupils that 
Those 
who have gone to their seats take out their spell- 
ing books and follow the words as they are given. 
Sometimes I let them take turns dictating words, 
and sometimes I let them look up hard words to 
ask those still standing. 


A Seed Box 


By Malinda Brummer 


A LONG, narrow window box may be used for 
planting different kinds of seeds, such as 
beans, corn, and flax. The children find it a 
great pleasure to watch the growth of the seeds, 
Put a number near each seed planted in the box, 
and near the box, on the wall, place a paper tell- 
ing the number and name of each seed. Thus 
the children can find out for themselves the name 
of each plant and where it is going to grow. 


Price Tag Game 
By Isabel McNally 


ROM some oak tag or cardboard make price 

tags, using numbers upon which you wish to 
drill in addition. Give each child two price tags 
held together by a rubber band. At a given 
signal, each child takes one of his cards and 
places it above or below the other so as to make 
a number combination on his desk. 

He then writes the combination, with the an- 
swer, on his paper, and puts the cards back to- 
gether. At the next signal he passes the price 
tags to the pupil behind him. The child in the 
last seat brings his cards to the one in the front 
seat. 

Continue to change the cards until each child 
in the row has written all the number combina- 
tions of that row. This game may be used as a 
relay race between all the rows. At the end of 
the game the papers are collected and checked by 
the teacher. 


An Indian Headdress 
By Hazel C. Heaton 


HE pupils of my grade had difficulty in mak- 

ing the feathers in their Indian headdresses 
stand up. This was true of real feathers as well 
as of those made from stiff colored paper. The 
discovery was finally made that a band cut from 
corrugated paper, with the corrugations vertical, 
made an easy and ideal foundation. 


Interesting Children in Civic 
Improvement 
By Fay Phipps Christiansen 

ror years dandelions grew and multiplied in 

the town where I taught. Consequently, the 
Woman’s Social Welfare Club instituted a cam- 
paign one year for the purpose of exterminating 
them, and the schools were invited to help. Both 
the teachers and pupils responded enthusiasti- 
cally. A prize was offered to the child who 
brought in the largest bag of dandelion roots. 
An interesting contest took place, and for over 
two weeks all the children, both large and small, 
worked. Before and after school and at the lunch 
hour, they gathered the dandelions and placed 
them in cloth or paper bags which they carried 
for that purpose. They preserved all the roots 
they collected, and put them aside for the final 
day of the contest. 

At length the contest closed. On the last day 
the children brought to the schoolhouse all the 
bags of roots that they had collected, and held 
a celebration in honor of the event. Taking the 
trophies in their hands, they marched through 
the town streets, headed by the school band and 
bedecked with shields, caps, and streamers made 
of green and yellow crepe paper. As they 
marched, they sang a song, which had been 
written for the occasion. The pupils thoroughly 
enjoyed the contest, and the town profited greatly 
by their activity. 
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Low Summer Fares 


ToYellowstone, Spokane 
(Inland Empire), Seattle 
and Tacoma (Mount 
Rainier National Park, 
Puget Sound Country, 
Olympic Peninsula). Go 
west via The Milwaukee 
Road. Choice of routes 
returning. 


he 


MILWAUKEE 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE 
ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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7 | Over Trails of Old 
\ ! thru New 


Gallatin 
Gateway 


F adventure you seek, or you glory in thrills, by all means take the trip up 
Gallatin Canyon this summer—to the mystic Yellowstone wonderland. 
Sights you’ve never seen, inspiration at every hand. 


Long ago the sinuous 85-mile route was the trail of the Indian and trapper. 
Now, newest of all entrances to Yellowstone. Snow-capped mountains, 
cloaked by pine and aspen, cut by turbulent waters, cleft by chameleon can- 
yons—here is the birthplace of old West romance. 

Only the electrified line to Gallatin Gateway. Where rails end, The Mil- 
waukee Road’s hospitable, mountain-cradled Gallatin Gateway Inn—and 
motors for your glorious ride to geyserland. 

Travel independently, either all-expense, or pay-as-you-go; or with person- 
ally-escorted all-expense tour parties. Any Milwaukee Road travel specialist 
will gladly help you plan a trip to Yellowstone—or on over the smokeless, 
cinderless, electrified route to the Inland Empire (Spokane) and the Puget 
Sound country—Seattle and Tacoma, Mount Rainier National Park, Puget 
Sound, the Olympic Peninsula—and farther on, Alaska. Mail coupon below 
for free literature and sample trips, 
some as low as $145, all-expense (from 
Chicago). 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, The Milwaukee Road 450-20 7 
Room 921, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. i 
Send me full information about: All expense tours. © Personally-escorted, 
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all-expense tours. I have a....................... days vacation and have about 
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. $onececesocoseeeeee-- to spend. I would like to include in my itinerary: 2 Yellow- 

i stone via Gallatin Gateway; © Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); 

i oO yaw wad mosiones Port ;0 Puget Sound Country; O Olympic Peninsula; 
0) Alaska; C) Blac ills. 
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How Mother Nature Awakens | 
Her Children 


By Lillian K. Craig 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Bossy—tin night shirt. 
MoTHER—In home dress. 


MotrHer NATURE—Brown dress with 
full skirt; peaked cap. 

SUNBEAMS—Long, loose robes of yel- 
low cheesecloth gathered at neck, and 
sleeveless. Bandeau of silver. 

RarInprops—White cheesecloth made 
into a long, loose, sleeveless robe. Un- 
der the robe should be the rainbow 
colors sewed to a slip. On heads 
should be fastened a tiny rainbow 
made by arching pasteboard wrapped 
in colors. 

Vioter — Violet colored dress of 
cheesecloth or crepe paper. The skirt 
is to be narrow, with large petals of 
same material sewed around, begin- 
ning at edge of skirt and going to arm 
pits, graduating the size of petal. Neck 
of dress is frill of green. On child’s 
head a complete violet is to be placed, 


with stem up. The petals should be as | 
The wire stem is of | 


large as a saucer. 
green. Hose should be green. 

ToaD—Loose costume of brown cloth. 
Put on ink spots to imitate the blotches 
on the toad. Head covering should be 
tight fitting. 

TREE—Lower part of costume, to 
waist, of brown; upper part bright 
green. A high frilly collar and a tall 
green cap should be worn. 

Grounp Hoc—Loose fitting garment 
of gray cambric. The breast should 
have some reddish-brown stripes tacked 
on, and the feet should be black. A 
hood of the gray material should be 
sewed on, which is rounded over the 
head, and small stand-up ears made of 
bits of cloth should be tacked in place. 

EASTER Lity—White dress. A large 
lily is made of crepe paper and placed 
on head. If elaborate costume is de- 
sired, cut scallops of white paper and 
sew on dress from the bottom to the 
neck. Smaller sepals of green should 
fit around the neck. 

Coon—Brown cambric costume. Over 
this drape thin black material to imi- 
tate long black-tipped hair of coon. 

BuTTERFLY —- Orange dress; black 
shoes and hose. The wings are made 
of wire and covered with orange 
cheesecloth or mosquito netting. They 
are fastened to a body of paper which 


is covered with a black stocking. Stripes | 


of black should extend half way across 
wings and bordering wings. The at- 
tennz should be two wires wrapped in 
black cloth and fastened so as to ex- 
tend several inches above child’s head. 
OpossuM —-Gray cambric costume, 
with lighter shade of gray for breast; 
black feet; long tail made by wrap- 
ping wire with light gray cloth. 
Crocuses—Dresses of red, purple, 
and blue. These should be made of 


crepe paper with rounded petals in 
scalloped design sewed around skirt, 
and then one over the other until neck 
is reached. Here a frill of green should 
be used. Large crocuses made of paper 
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and worn on heads. 
green. 


(Scene opens with small boy asleep 
in white bed. At back of stage, per- 
fectly motionless, stands the Violet. 
She is covered with green cloth, which 
Mother Nature removes when she 
speaks to her. Tree—same as Violet | 
but covered with brown. Easter lily is | 
sitting on stage, covered with brown. | 
Crocuses—same as Lily. Toad—lying, 
covered with brown. Coon— behind 
bark to represent tree.) 


Stockings of 


DIALOGUE 


MorHer—Come, Bobby, it is time to 
get up. (Boy continues sleeping.) Get 
up, Son. (Boy rubs his eyes sleepily, 
yawns and stretches, then continues 
sleeping. Mother gently shakes him.) 
You must get up, Bobby, or you will be 
late to school. 

Bossy (crossly)—Please leave me 
alone. I don’t want to wake up. 

MoTHEeR—The sun was up an hour 
ago. He is winking and laughing at 
you for being such a sleepyhead. (Boy 
does not answer.) Bobby, you must 
get up! It is time for all girls and 
boys to be up now. 

Bossy (very crossly)—I don’t care 
if itis. I don’t want to get up. I wish 
I never had to wake up—until I want 
to. 

MorHer (looking very stern and 
shaking him harder)—Son, I say for 
you to get up. (Bobby quickly sits up 
in bed looking very wide awake. Moth- | 
er leaves the room. Bobby lies down 
in bed again. Enter Mother Nature.) 

MorHer Nature—Well! Well! If 
here isn’t a boy still in bed. My chil- 
dren were awake long ago. 

Bossy (in surprise) —Who—who are 
you? 

MorHer NaturE—I am Mother Na- 
ture. All of my children are up except 
you. You are the only lazy child I 
have. 

Bossy—I am not your child. 

MorTHEeR NATuRE—Oh, yes you are. 
You are supposed to be my wisest child. 
Yet you alone, of all my children, do 
not want to get up. Perhaps though 
(thoughtfully)—perhaps that is be- 
cause I did not awaken you. 

Bossy—How do you awaken your 
children? 

MotHer Nature (smiling)—I will 
show you. First I send the sunbeams 
to call them. (She waves her staff 
three times.) 

(Enter six Sunbeams. They dance 
around the bed three times, waving 
their arms. They then cluster together 
at one end of the stage—front.) 

MorHer NATuRE (standing in back 
center of stage)—Then I send the rain- 
drops to call them. (Waves staff.) 

(Enter six Raindrops, who do as 
Sunbeams did, and take stand opposite 
Sunbeams.) 

Morner NatureE—Then I myself call 
them and they obey. (Removes cover- 
ing from Violet.) Modest Violet, tell 
Bobby how you were awakened. 

VioteT—Under the grass and the 
leaves I slept. But the spring winds 


| wake up! 





blew the leaves from over my .head. 


Then Mother Nature and her helpers 
(waves toward Sunbeams and Rain- 
drops) called and I heard. Quickly 
I pushed my way up through the soft 
earth, and children clapped their hands 
in glee when they found my little flow- 
ers. Oh! (with a happy sigh) It is so 
nice to awaken. 

MOTHER NATURE (removing cover- 
ing from Toad)—Good morning, Toad. 

ToAD (nods to Mother Nature; hops 
across stage)—My, but I’m glad to 
I’ve been asleep all winter 
—deep down in a pond. I buried my- 
self in the mud to keep warm, but I’m 
glad to be up and about once more. I 
have a very important work to do this 
summer. I must eat the enemies that 
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attack your garden. (Turns to Bobby.) | 


It is a mighty poor garden you would 
have if it weren’t for me. (Impor- 
tantly.) Of course I am an ugly fel- 
low but, then, my ugliness is quite a 
help to me. I look so much like a 
lump of dirt that bugs and flies and 
worms and slugs come close to me, 
thinking there is nothing around but 
clods. Then I catch them on my long 
tongue. I am a farmer. I don’t charge 
any wages but I am man’s helper. It’s 
a good thing for you humans that I 
awakened. 

MorHEeR NATuRE (taking cover off 
tree) —Come, Tree. Tell what you were 
doing all the long winter through. 

TREE (advancing to front of stage, 
looks at boy)—I slept, as do all of 
Mother Nature’s children. My leaves 
grew sleepy and dropped to the ground 
at my feet, there to sleep. I lifted my 
boughs toward heaven as people do 
when they pray. Then I, too, slept. 
But the sunbeams played around me, 
kissing the branches I held so high, 
and I stirred in my sleep. Then the 
raindrops fell upon me, refreshing me, 
and again I stirred. Faintly I heard 
the spring wind singing. Yet I was not 
fully awake until Mother Nature her- 
self spoke. Then at once I began my 
work. I must grow bigger and strong- 
er. I must raise my large family of 
leaves. I must provide shelter and pro- 
tection for the birds of the air. I am 
glad to be awakened. 

MOTHER NATURE (tapping with staff) 
—Good morning, Ground Hog. 

Grounp Hoc (crawling from under 
curtain)—Well, I’m up. (Looks all 
around.) I certainly do get tired of 
being blamed for the weather. Here I 
go to sleep in October, like any well 
behaved ground hog should, and never 
once wake up until Mother Nature calls 
me the last of March or first of April. 
It’s all foolishness about my coming 
out on the second day of February and 
being afraid of my shadow, and mak- 
ing the weather cold for six more 
weeks and all that. I don’t wake up 
the first time until Spring is really 
here and then I stay awake I can tell 
you. If I didn’t your dogs or some of 
my other enemies would catch me. But 
I have one front door and a whole lot 
of back doors to my burrow so I man- 
age to escape. (Feels stomach.) I 
haven’t had anything to eat since last 
October, and my! I’m hungry! I’m 
glad I am awake. 


MOTHER NATURE (removing cloth 


| 
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from Lily) — Good morning, lovely 
Easter Lily. Tell Bobby what yo 
have been doing. 


Easter Lity—I slept through th 
winter in a hard brown bulb, but aj 
the time I was dreaming, dreaming oj 
the awakening that was to come. By 
the sunbeams warmed me and the raip. 
drops gave me drink. Then Mother 
Nature herself spoke. She bade m 
rise and celebrate the resurrection of 
the King. Quickly I put forth tw 
tiny green shoots. I grew rapidly, ani 
when Easter dawned, a beautiful whit: 
flower—spotless and pure—adorned my 
head. I was glad to awaken. 


MOTHER NATURE (tapping tree)— 
Good morning, Raccoon. 


RACCOON (comes from behind tree, 
Yawns. Walks across stage, stretch. 
ing)—Well, that was a good sleep, A 
number of my cousins and I slept to 
gether all winter in that hollow tree, 
But I am glad Mother Nature ha 
called me. You have missed me 
haven’t you, Boy? We coons are just 
about the most interesting little peopl 
in the forest. Sometimes you have 
seen my tracks along the banks of a 
stream, and you thought they were the 
footprints of a wee baby—a little elf, 
perhaps. You boys should take lessons 
in fishing from me. I don’t have any 
fine fishing pole but there are very few 
days that I don’t have fish for dinner. 
(Smacks his lips.) I just sit on the 
banks of the stream, reach in my hands 
and—jerk them out. (Demonstrates.) 
I am a very important person, for 
I teach you your table manners. 
(Struts.) After I eat I always wash 
my feet. You heard about this, so you 
put a finger bowl on your table. Well, 
so long! I must go fishing. I surely 
am glad I am awake. 


MorTHER NATURE (taps staff. Enter 
Butterfly.)—Good morning, beautiful 
Butterfly. Tell Bobby whether you 
were glad to awaken. 

BuTTerFty—I think that of al 
Mother Nature’s children I was the 
happiest to awaken. I used to be: 
caterpillar, but I went to sleep in 4 
little brown house. Then Mother Ne 
ture called, and I came out of my 
house. But wonder of wonders! No 
longer am I a worm but a creature 
with wings. I am called Monarch, the 
king of the butterflies, not because ! 
am the largest but because of my bra’ 
ery. Men a thousand miles out at se 
have seen me breasting the storms 
my gauze-like wings. My work is 
lay eggs from which will hatch other 
caterpillars. These, in turn, will be 
come butterflies, so that the world wil 
be a more beautiful place in which 
live. Oh! but I was glad, glad, glad 
awaken. 

MorHER NATuRE (taps with staf 
Opossum crawls under curtain) —G 
morning, Opossum. Come and give thé 
boy an account of yourself. 

OpossuM—Hello, Boy. I guess y% 
already know about me. ( Importantly) 
All boys do. I am the only animal # 
the United States that can cling #* 
limb by my tail. And I am the only 
one who carries my babies in my | 
ets. More than that, I can play ; 
am dead—“play possum” as you call ! 
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No, 101—Tubular Stee] Combination Desk 2 
No, 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and Chair ~ el 


Thousands of Seating Installations | 
tell the Story of ;}——— 


American Performance 


In the better schools the country over .*. fe 
wherever school boards judge performance by., | 
daily service, you will find “American” seats?..: 































































‘An A. S.C. Installation ; a, 1]; “As. A. 3.C. Ingtallat 
George Washington High School, New York City in use by a large majority. Every day millions PR A 
Wile Ef. Compan, Avchitect of seats—representing thousands of installa- William T. Fasting, Atchitect, -., 
| ——? tions, prove that what every seat needs to Ce 


withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection ... a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 

| would have your seating cost you far less in [| : 
An A. S.C. Installation the end, specify “American” in the beginning. ‘An. A. S.C. Installation 


East Denver High School, Denver, Colo, Raub Junior High School, Allentown, Pa 
Geo, H. Williamson, Architect Jacoby & Everett, Architects 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 
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—better than any other animal. I have 
been asleep all winter, and I am glad 
Mother Nature called me. I have some 


work to do. I have nearly a dozen 
children to raise. It’s a good thing 
for me that they will eat almost any- 
thing. They will eat plants or insects 
or birds or pawpaws or persimmons or 
almost anything else. We do more 
good than we do harm, so why bother 
us? My,I’m glad tobe awake! (Struts 
around, showing his tail.) 

MorHeR NATURE (removing cloth 
from Crocuses) — Awaken, beautiful 
Crocuses. 

Crocuses (jumping up)—Oh, Moth- 
er Nature! We are so glad to awaken. 
We enjoyed sleeping under the warm 
white blanket of snow. But lately the 
sunbeams have gently kissed us and 
the raindrops have played around us 
and we dreamed of Spring. Then we 
heard your sweet voice calling, calling, 
and quickly we came forth to the light. 
(Looks around.) Oh, the world is so 
beautiful! (Looks down at herself and 
others.) We dressed in as many dif- 
ferent colors as we could find for we 


wanted to add our share to the leveli-) 


ness of the earth.‘ ‘We'dré so glad, 
glad, we have ‘awakened! 

(As characters finish speukitig “they 
step ‘baci, taking, thgir’ 3tatd beside 
Mithe:“Nature, alierxatély on her right 
and. left, forming a semicircle on ataye, 
with the Sunbeams and "Raindréps 
clustered at cack end. Now these 
spvedd out forming a circle. Charac- 
ters ckip’ around the bed three times, 
then skip off the stage. Last ewxit, 
Mother Nature looking at the boy over 
her shoulder as she does so. Enter 
boy’s mother.) 


Motuer—Why, Bobby, aren’t you up 
yet? 

Bossy (rising up in bed)—Oh, Moth- 
er, I’m going to get up. Mother Na- 
ture and all of her children have been 
here. They are all glad to awaken and 
go to work, so after this I am going to 
be glad, too. 

MorTHER (smiling)—I think my little 
boy has been dreaming, but it must 
have been a pleasant dream if it was 
about Mother Nature and her children. 


What's the Matter? 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 


What’s the matter with a fellow 
Every springtime of the year, 
When old Mister Sun so yellow 
Smiles his brightest smile of cheer? 
When the sweetest echoes falling, 
And the fragrant balmy breeze 
Seems just like a voice a-calling, 
What’s the matter? Tell me please. 


Wonder what is wrong with Sonny? 
Do you s’pose he’s feeling well? 
Seems to me it’s kind of funny; 
Doesn’t want to read or spell. 
Very soon you'll see him stealing 
To the woods upon the sly. 
School is not a bit appealing, 
I declare, I wonder why? 


Maybe now I ought to worry. 
Would you call the doctor in? 
Just forget it in a hurry, 
Not a thing is wrong with him. 
Mister Sun so bright and yellow 
Knows the secret. It’s not queer. 
What’s the matter with a fellow? 
Nothing but the time of year! 





Hide-and-Seek 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


“Let us play a game of hide and seek,” 
Said the Wind one day to the Sun. 
“There are so many clouds to hide be- 

hind, 
I am sure it will be fun.” 


“Agreed!” said the Sun, and he quickly 
sped 
To hide behind a cloud, 
The while the little Wind closed his 
eyes. 
“All ready,” he cried aloud. 


But the hot Sun made the cloudlet 
sweat, 
And the big drops fell to earth; 
“An April shower!” the children cried, 
And they danced and laughed with 
mirth. 


But the little cloud melted quite away, 
And the Sun stood in plain view. 
“Ah, there you are!” cried the little 

Wind, 
“So it’s ‘One, Two, Three,’ for you!” 


And tow the great Sun closed his eyes. 
Oh, tlie; snacd Wind thought ’twas 


fun! 
And he hustled away to the Land of 
Morn; «+ *.: 


Te hide away from the Sun. 


The great Sun searched and searched 
all day, 
Yet never a trace found he; 
But next morn early, away in the East, 
He tagged him “One, Two, Three.” 


God’s Flower Garden 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


The gardens that are hedged about with 
fences wide and high, 

Are simply for the folks inside and not 
the passers-by; 

But near the winding country roads 
and in the forest deep, 

God planted for us extra flowers that 
we should help to keep. 


We should not break all blossoms off, 
so there will be no seed, 

Nor pull the plants up by the roots, for 
that is bad, indeed; 

But treat them like our garden spots, 

with loving, tender care, 

So we can all enjoy these flowers about 

us everywhere. 





What the Soft Breeze 
Whispered 
By Helen Pettigrew 
“IT know what I know,” the daffodil said, 


As she nodded so gaily her bright yel- 
low head. 


“A little breeze softly blew out of the 
west, 

And whispered the gladdest, the jol- 
liest, best, 


The pleasantest, merriest secret, and so 
I am happy and gay, for I know what I 
know!” 


“I know what you know,” 
little brown bird, 

“For the breeze whispered loud, and I 
heard every word.” 


piped the 


“And I heard it, too,” the blue violet 
cried, 

As she nodded and swayed her green 
foliage beside. 


“T heard not the breeze,” said the young 
apple tree, 

“But I feel that I know what the secret 
must be, 


For the smell of the sod, and the grass- 
es that grow 

All tell me the glad news. 
you know!” 


I know what 


“Now what do you know?” asked the 
bright daffodil. 

“You may think that you know, and be 
mistaken still.” 


But before they could answer, a song 
in the air 

Seemed to gladden the green earth 
everywhere. 


It came from the robin, and loud did 
he sing, 

“I know it! I know it! 
oh, it’s spring!” 


It’s spring, 


Is It Spring? 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


I never dreamed that wintertime 
Could ever last so long. 

It seems about a year since first 
I heard the robin’s song 

And glad Miss Phoebe’s message that 
Was cheery as could be. 

I wonder if it’s spring or are 
They April-fooling me? 








and Peace Day. 


Welcome, Bright Springtime. 
of intermediate grades. 


mediate grades. 
choruses. (25 cents.) 





Spring Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s Day, 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Japanese Entertainments. This book provides a wealth of excellent Jap- 
anese entertainment material suitable for all grades—recitations, plays, 
exercises, songs, a drill and a dance. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


A May Day play for fifteen or more girls 
Includes songs and dances (25 cents.) 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A floral operetta for children of the inter- 
Nine speaking parts and as many others as desired for 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 
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Provides a variety of material for 


(64 pages. 40 cents.) 











April 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Said a tiny white cloud in the blue, 
blue sky, 
“I’m here because it’s April!” 
And one golden ray of the sun replied, 
“I always shine in April!” 
Then came a great storm cloud, with 
heavy gray sack, 
And said, “Little sunbeam and cloud, 
you come back!” 
He packed them away and I heard him 
say, 
“It always rains in April!” 


Said a tiny green brook as it laughed 
along, 
“l’ll sing to welcome April,” 
And the bluebird returning soon heard 
the song 
And said, “I'll trill for April.” 
Then that rascal Jack Frost, with his 
merriest laugh, 
Sent snowflakes a-flying all over the 
path! 
Said the bird to the brook, “Will you 
please to look— 
There’s snow again, in April!” 


Said a wee little girlie with golden hair, 
“I need spring clothes in April!” 
But the chill of the wind made her 

aunt declare, 
“It’s always cold in April!” 
Then, will you believe it, that very 
same day 
The round sun invited the south wind 
to play— 
The air was as warm as a day in May, 
Though it was only April! 


I think you'll agree with me when I 
say, 
“A question mark is April.” 
The clouds and the sun and the South 
winds play 
Their merry tricks in April! 
So, when it is sunny look out for a 
shower, 
And though it is: shining, ’twill rain in 
an hour— 
Whatever the weather we say together, 
“A welcome month is April!” 


Homeward-bound 


By Maude Wood Henry 


These little “flowers of the air’— 
The bright-hued birds—are all a- 


wing; 
They’re coming from the southland 

where 
They’ve wintered, for the northern 

spring. 


They’ve left the scented orange groves; 
The fragrance of magnolia trees, 

Where mockers serenade their loves 
In songs of purest ecstasies. 


Some instinct in them is astir, 
Something that whispers, “time 
nest”; ; 
In feathered trains with wings awhit 
They’re speeding homeward with 4 
zest. 


How glad we are to have them come, 
The bluebird, robin, and the thrush, 

The noisy flicker with his drum, 
And all the hosts of tree and bush. 


We bid you welcome, feathered friends. 
Please help yourselves to all ov 
trees 
And stay with us till summer ends— 
We'll take our pay in minstrelsies. 





April 
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Prease Accept 


Notable throughout the world for its discoveries and 
advancements in child health, Switzerland presents 
another important discovery in this field. A discovery 
that throws an entirely new light on malnutrition, 
nervousness and underweight conditions. 

Especially adapted to the nutritional needs of growing 
children, this discovery has become almost a standard 
regimen in world-famous Swiss schools—schools where 
the physical well-being as well as the mental develop- 
ment of growing children is viewed as creative work of 
highest worth. 

Famous Swiss scientists developed new formulas through 
working with underweight and nervous children. After 
thousands of tests in schools and sanitariums, one of 
their findings has been embodied in an utterly new-type 
of food-drink, called Ovaltine. 

It contains in instantly digestible and highly concen- 
trated form practically every nutritive element necessary 
to child health and nervous equilibrium. 

Its use has spread over 54 different nations—over 
20,000 doctors are advising it. 








This hap 


Not a Medicine, But 
The Most Delicious 
Food-Drink Known 


toboggan party was snapped at Davos, home 

of famous Swiss mountain sanitariums, where Ovaltine, 

with meals and between meals, is a standard prescription 
for building weight, energy and glowing health. 
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Here is That Swiss Discovery 
So Many leachers Are Asking About 


In Relation To The Nerveus, Underweight Child 





Switzerland is famous for the perfection of vs inod carving ond ‘vood working. This grou of future 


artisans and designers are drinking Ovait?ne Curing @ “>eevss" 


period. For Swiss achoob authorities find 


Ovaltine supplies the nourishment and energy which makes even intonetee vocat.onol treiniie easy for children, 


You can try it in your own classroom. Use the coupon 
below for full information on how you can test the re- 
markable properties of Ovaltine in your own classes. 


The Most Delicious Food-Drink Known 


Ovaltine is by no means a medicine, but a super-deli- 
cious food-drink. Children drink it because they like it. 
A scientific food-concentrate, it is never to be confused 
with the “chocolate” and ‘‘malt” products in this 
country—in either composition, flavor or results. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to one and one-half pounds 
weekly are commonly credited to it. Nervousness and 
irritability (now known as largely due to impaired 
digestion or improper feeding) are often noticeably 
curbed in a few days. 
Because Ovaltine supplies highly concentrated food- 
energy in itself. And—actually converts the starches 
from other foods (starches comprising over half the 
normal child’s daily diet) into weight and energy. Thus 
its action is two-fold—its results often amazing. 


Full-Size 50c Tin, FREE, For Your Own Usé: To Try! 


How Famcus Swiss Schools 
Employ -Ovultine 


In many schools Ovaltine is -invariably served aaa 
“recess” food-drink—in mid-morning and mid-aftor- 
noon. In schools providing a noon méa! it is gerved 
warm in place of less desirable beverages. ~- ~ 

In special clinic-schools for underweight or nervous 
children, Ovaltine is given at every meal, and just before 
bedtime. And everywhere school-children are urged, by 
teachers and doctors, to drink Ovaltine regularly at 


home as well as when under supervised diet at school. ° 


Children Can Try Ovaltine 
Under Your Supervision 


First, let us send you a full 50c tin to try in your own 
home, and also arrange to give Ovaltine to your children 
under your direct supervision. Then you can with con- 
fidence advise them to use it at home or you may have it 
served as a food-drink with the regular school lunch, or 
between classes. Simply fill out and mail coupon below. 





50c TIN FRE 


AND DETAILS OF 
CLASS TRIAL SUPPLY 








Name 


Address 


City... 








Director of School Nutrition, 


THE WANDER Company, Dept. S-5, 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I would like to try Ovaltine myself and also in my class. I am in charge of ........ 
Please send me 50c tin for my own use and full details of your Ovaltine plan and free trial supply. 
(This offer is not applicable in Canada) 


"(Please print name and address clearly) 


OVALTIN 


(Coupon Accepted from 
TEACHERS ONLY 


. children. 


( 
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The Birthday of Plum 
Blossom 
By Maude N. Drake 


Stace ARRANGEMENT 


A raised platform at back of stage. 
Japanese mats to cover stage and plat- 
form. Japanese banners or pieces of 
tapestry on wall back of stage. Tall 
Japanese screens in black and gold at 
sides of stage. A blue Japanese vase 
filled with gold-colored chrysanthe- 
mums is on raised platform. A tiny 
table with Japanese bell is there also. 
Many cords with balloons of silver at- 
tached are suspended from center of 
ceiling; half are tied back on either 
side. On each balloon is a paper but- 
terfly. If these more elaborate stage 
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| settings are not possible, use any avail- 
able properties that will suggest a 
Japanese atmosphere. 

(A curtain of blue and gold Japa- 
nese material opens to the soft tinkle 
of Japanese chimes. Plum Blossom and 
Usme enter and walk about the stage. 
They wear typical Japanese costumes; 
one is rose-pink and the other a soft 
yellow.) 

PLumM BLossomM—To-day is my birth- 
day. 

Usme—Will your honorable father 
allow you to have a party? 

Pium BLossom—I will go and see. 

(She runs from stage and behind a 
screen, and her voice is heard saying, 
“Honorable Father, may your unworthy 
daughter have a birthday party?” She 








The Raindrops 


Exsre M. Fowier 


Crurcatit-GRINnDELL 
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| runs back to Usme and says, “My hon- 


April Songs, Plays, and Recitations 


orable father says I may.” She steps 
to the tiny table and rings the bell. A 
boy dressed as a Japanese servant en- 
ters and, with profound bowings, ar- 
ranges a small table for each of the 
girls, using Japanese tea set.) 

PLuM BLossoM—My presents, O San. 


SeRVANT—Yes, most Honorable, I 
will bring them. 
(He soon reenters laden with gifts 
which he places on the platform; then, 
bowing, he goes out.) 

PiuM BLossoM (rising and bowing to 
her friend)—May I have your generous 
permission to open these packages? 
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UsmME—Yes, like the butterflies. 

(Music: “To a Weter Lily’—Mc. 
Dowell; or any appropriate Japanese. 
dance movement. In the carrying out 
of this creative dance, speak of Japan, 
the land of beauty—cherry blossoms— 
harmony and richness of color, ete, 
Emphasize the slowing, rising and sink. 
ing to and from the floor, and the pro« 
found bowings. Make use of the fan 
in the dance.) 

(The music grows softer, the dancers 
drift to center of stage and sink down 
on the mats. They fan each other and 
exchange merry, laughing glances.) 





Usme—Yes, honorable friend. (Bows | 
twice in answer.) 

Pium BiossomM—Truly thanks. (She 
opens the packages, and they whisper 
happily together over them.) 

Ptum BiossomM—I have some un- 
worthy food. Will you accept? 

(Usme rises and bows profoundly in 
answer. Plum Blossom touches the bell. 
They both stand before their tables; 
kneel upon the mats and bow their 
heads to the mats three times toward 
platform; clap hands three times and 
rub hands together. They seat them- 
selves and the servant enters with some 
Japanese dainties and rice which he 
places before them and then leaves the 
stage. The little friends eat their food 
in silence. Plum Blossom rises and 
touches the bell. The servant clears 
things away.) 

PtuM Btossom (to her friend)— 
Would you like to play ball? 

(At Usme’s bow and answering 
smile they run over to the platform 
and pick up some brightly colored balls 
and engage in free play. At a chord 
from the piano, the balls are put away 
and each takes a fan which she furls 
and unfurls, placing them at times be- 
hind the head. At a signal the bunch 
of balloons are released, the butter- 
flies with outspread wings looking as 
if they were flying. Plum Blossom and 
Usme, with dancing eyes and coy man- 


Mistress Spring’s Surprise 
Party 
By Avis H. Grant 


(Festival of songs and dances for young children) 


CHARACTERS 
RoBINS MISTRESS SPRING 
BLUEBIRDS Pussy WILLOWS 
TULIPS BUTTERFLIES 
DANDELIONS DAFFODILS 
LADY APRIL VIOLETS 


APRIL SHOWERS 
LADY APRIL’s ATTENDANTS 


COSTUMES 


Lady April and Mistress Spring 
wear long, loose dresses of cheesecloth, 
Lady April in white, Mistress Spring in 
pale green. Lady April carries a flower 
crown and her Attendants, flower gar- 
lands. April Showers may wear cos- 
tume of gray material. Birds, Flow- 
ers, and Butterflies wear costumes of 
crepe paper. 

There should be a throne for Mis- 
tress Spring at center back of stage. 
Any song appropriate to the bird or 
flower may be used. Poetry may be 
recited instead of songs, ,if desired. 
Some of the characters may be omitted. 
The play is designed to tie together the 
many songs and recitations that teach- 
ers of young children use in the spring, 
thus really utilizing some of their 





ner, come to front of stage.) 
Pitum BLossom—We dance, too. 


classroom work as entertainment. 
| (Continued on page 74) 
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Delicious .. 


Nourishing . . 


for the School Luncheon 


“Geachers have found a way to increase interest in work 
and play by giving children the food they love... 
bananas and milk. This makes a combination that 


is ideal for the 


ERVE the children a banana with their 
bottle of milk . . . it makes a combination 
that all children like. 


Splendid food value, too 


All teachers now acknowledge that the lunch 
should be a vital part of health teaching in 
every school. 

But more important than the mere providing 
of food, children must be taught to eat foods 
that are good for them. And it has been proved 
that properly ripened bananas are good for 
hildren. In addition, they are one of the most 
" ily digested of all foods. Medical authori- 
ues agree on that. Dr. Hilbert F. Day, Member 
tthe Faculty of the Harvard Medical School, 
md of the Surgical Staff of the Cambridge 
Hospital, Boston Dispensary and Peter Bent 
Bri Hospital, says: “It is our experience 
Mat in a well-studied diet for underweight 
mildren, bananas and milk should have an 
“iportant place.” Many other prominent med- 
“i men concur in this opinion of bananas and 
nilk, both for healthy and ailing children. 
Mietitians, too, agree in the opinion that the 
hana is rich in food value and has a defi- 


school luncheon 


nite place in children’s diet. 
All-year-round fruit 


Bananas are obtainable in 
abundance at all seasons. 
There is no time of the year, 
summer or winter, when this 
fresh, delicious fruit is not 
available, ready to supply es- 
sential needs. It is, indeed, 
the all-year-round fruit. 

No preparation is necessary 
to serve bananas. They come 
sealed in Nature’s perfect 
package. Just peel them. 
There they are, clean, sani- 
tary, ready to eat—contain- 


ing the needed vitamins and salts. 


: Please send me the Ripeness Chart and a copy 

great aid. of “‘The Food Value of the Banana.” 

To aid in graphic lessons 

, 2 PN, 6.64 0i4cs neaweeeesrinventsweseedee 
But here is a point to remember. ek, PSP ee. UL a 
Bananas must be fully ripe when No. of pupils in my class(es)................... 
eaten raw. Free use of posters IG Gs hs bbe ekes2enduvusdcean wea 
and pictures has been found Yuta 8 fac OO eed. 





this important fact. To this end we have prepared 
a beautiful wall chart, here illustrated, litho- 
graphed in colors. Hang it in your classroom. 
It teaches the children when bananas should be 
eaten raw and when they should be cooked. It is 

an important lesson they can carry home. 
In addition we have a free booklet, “‘The 
Food Value of the Banana,’’ 











to be a great aid in teaching 


which gives the general facts 
about nutrition and tells the 
full story of bananas and milk, 
the composition of the ripe 
banana and its place in the 
diet of children and adults. 
You will be interested in it. 
It is full of useful and authori- 
tative information. Both the 
chart and the booklet ave 
FREE. We shall be glad to 
send them to you, if you write. 
The coupon makes it easy. 








Send for these two valuable school aids. They are FREE 





United Fruit Co., Dept. N4, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


For these 
reasons school cafeterias have found them of 





















THE PLAY 
(Lady April enters.) 

Lapy Aprit—I have called the birds 
and flowers here to surprise dear Mis- 
tress Spring, when she arrives from 
the southland. Each of us must have a 
lovely gift for her to show our love. 
(Enter Pussy Willows.) Here come 
the first ones. Greetings, Pussies. As 
usual you are early. I am glad, for 
you will be here to help me welcome 
the others. 

(Pussies bow before Lady April.) 

First Pussy—How do you do, Lady 
April? We are a trifle warm in our 
fur coats, but we were so anxious to 
be here on time that we did not stop to 
change our clothes. 

(Pussies sing. They group them- 
selves at back of stage as Robins enter, 
fluttering in. They sing, then flutter 
about the stage once or twice to music. 
They step back as Daffodils enter. Daf- 
fodils do a few dance steps, then sing. 
They group themselves. 


flaunting manner, then sing. — Phey 
pass to side as Bluebirds fly in. The 
Bluebirds may each recite one stanza 


of “The Bluebird,” by Emily Hunting- |- 


ton Miller, or they may sing. They are 


followed by the Dandelions, who sing. |-|'5 
Then enter Butterflies, flitting about | - 


to soft music and singing. The Violets 
come in next. They sing and dance. 
April Showers follow. They dance, 
fluttering their hands and draperies to 
represent rain, 
iny words to the tune of “Auld Lang 
Syne.) 


Apri SHOWERS 


Soft fall the April Showers kind, 
Upon the waiting earth; 
Spring’s flowers quickly rouse from 
sleep, 
To sunshine and new birth. 


Chorus— 
For April Showers are so mild, 
They melt the winter’s snow; 


They bring great joy to plants and | 


trees, 

And make the flowers grow. 

(As they finish their song Mistress 
Spring enters.) 

Att (bowing)—Welcome, dear Mis- 
tress Spring. 

Mistress Sprinc—Greetings to you, 
dear friends. 


(All sing “Welcome, Sweet Spring- 





Tulips march |-- - 
in, parade around the stage in a rather | 





| 


They sing the follow- | 





time,” by Mendelssohn, as Lady April | 


leads Mistress Spring to the throne. 
When she is seated Lady April ad- 
dresses the assembled birds and flow- 
ers.) 
LapY APRIL-— 
Dear friends, I’ve called you here 
to-day, 
To greet sweet Mistress Spring; 
Of all the year we love her best, 
To her our gifts we bring. 
(She turns to Mistress Spring.) 
Dear Mistress Spring, our offer- 
ings 
With truest love we bear; 
To you we give the best we have, 
To you, so wise, so fair. 
(One of each group now bows before 
Mistress Spring and tells what gift his 
friends bestow on her.) 


Rosin— 
Our sweetest songs we bring to 
you, 
And our bright vests of scarlet 
hue. 


| 


| 
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BUTTERFLY— 
Flowers of the air are we, 
On our wings bright colors see; 
Flashing gems of every hue, 
This the gift we bring to you. 
BLUEBIRD— 
Dear Mistress Spring, we bring 
to you 
Sweet songs and coat of heaven’s 
blue. 
APRIL SHOWERS— 
We bring you raindrops soft and 


slow, I bring to you these garlands fair | 
To make sweet springtime flowers Of flowers sweet and gay, 
grow. (Drapes garlands on Mistress 
TULIPs— Spring.) 
Fair Mistress Spring, our gifts Lean down that I may crown you 
behold, queen, 


Our gorgeous colors, crimson, gold. 
DANDELION— 

To show our love for you so true, 

Our store of gold we bring to yeu. 
Pussy WILLOows— 

We give to you the cheer and joy 

-We, have for. every gir! .and boy. 





VIOLET— 
We are but flowers shy, 
With perfume rare, 
Faint scents from woodland dim, 
The gift we bear. 
DAFFODIL— 
The brightness of the sunlight 
gold, 
A perfume faint and sweet, 
The joy of early springtime days, 
We lay here at thy feet. 
Lapy APRIL— 


This bright and happy day. 
(Places crown on her head.) 
(All sing to the tune of “When the 


Swallows Homeward Fly.”) 


When cold winter’s gone away, 
When giad bird’s come back to 
stay, 











Fresh 


Air 


Words and music by Katnartne Danrets 
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| When their sweetest songs th 
| sing, 
Then we know that it is Spring, 
O sweet Spring, without compare, 
Coming with your beauty rare, 
Blossoms bright and fair you fling 
Happiness to earth you bring; 
You have all our love, dears 
Spring,— 
Love and joy to you, dear Spring, 


Motion Song 


By Alice J. Cleator 
(Tune: “Long, Long Ago”) 
1Green on the tree tops and blue in thi 
sky; 
“Spring, spring has come; 
Spring, spring has come. 
3Dull brown cocoon turns to bright 
butterfly ; 
4Spring, merry springtime ha 
come, 
Ice-rims have faded from brooklet an/ 
lane; 
*Bright pinions flap over woodland anj 
plain; 
, "Sparkle of sunshine and glitter ¢/ 
rain! : 
‘Spring, merry springtime has come, 





SOut peeps the sun with a smile like: 
friend’s; 
*Spring, spring has come; 
Spring, spring has come. 
10Kach wood and thicket its sweet fm 
grance sends; 
11Spring, merry springtime ha 
come. 
Beauty goes tripping o’er hillside an 
shore; 
12Wide swings ajar Nature’s thousan 
bright doors; 
13Winter’s loud clamor of storm-wini! 
is o’er; 
14Spring, merry springtime has come 


MOTIONS 


. Point upward. 

Both hands extended. 

Flying motion, right hand. 
Same as 2. 

. Flapping motion, both hands. 

. Outward motion, 

. Same as 2, 

. Point up, smiling. 

. Same as 2. 

10. Same as 6. 

. Same as 2 . 
. Hands together, suddenly parting. 
. Backward motion. 

. Same as 2, 
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A Spring Song 
By Sarah Grames Clark 





Mistress Spring is_ tripping 
through the wood, ; 
Carrying her basket full of all thing 


good ; 
Dainty buds of wild flowers, sol 
leaves of green, 
And a tiny crocus with a golden she 


When her task is finished, she will bi 


adieu, 
Laughing at the pleasure she has ” 
for you; 
Lilies of the valley, lilacs soft 
sweet, ‘ 
And a wealth of violets, growing 
your feet. 
The Saturday Place 


By Carolyn Davies 
A House is where you eat and slee? 
And all your books and treasures 
But oh, Outdoors is where you play 
And where it’s always omer 
e 
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laren more alert...eas1er 
e * 99 
to manage, with this Plan 
ng, ° . 
—is report of Colorado Superintendent 
earl 
a Now being used 
in 70,000 schoolrooms 
the 
“We consider the gains from your 
Health Plan remarkable. Now that 
| our teachers use it as an approach to 
ght nego la Health Study they find the children 
be ol + Recky Fad, CG, ver more alert, easier to teach and to 
Public Schools manage. 
ol JAMES H. WILSON 
Superintendent, Rocky Ford Public 
and Schools, Rocky Ford, Colorado 
af 
me. 
mf HE last term of school that saves you hours of trouble. 
brings extra demands—pres- Graded from Kindergarten to 
sure of work, children harder to | High School, it is complete in 
fray control. Teachers realizethatun- every detail, ready to be used the 
he usually good discipline isneeded very day you get it. 
e sd — for the examinations Material for each child is in- 
ahead. cluded—posters, record charts, 
oan This is just the time when you _ cards for the mother’s co-oper- 
vind can reaprich returns fromanew _ation, suggestions as to ways of 
note of interest brought into the _ school presentation. All free, sent 
-Ome classroom. Here is a Plan that to any teacher or school official Any one of nine beau- 
affects health classes and every | bytheCreamofWheatCompany. ay oa 
‘ he prize 
other study as well by making ‘ , 
, : It’s a Plan to be used again 
the children easier to teach, as : 
, and again—gladly sent when- 
ee ever you ask for it. Just recently : 
eon _ pensamental pean a new feature has been added—a All material FREE 
habits are driven home with the : : Graded devi a 
cheery aid of colored posters and chilteen och whichannqumges terete sss vee oe ae 
' them to carry on their breakfast the hot cereal breakfast habit 
contest devices. Particular stress : : sate C al : 
ing. SE ee ed cal RD alii habits on their own initiative, at - Comprehensive outlines for teach- 
is laid o t home. The teacher hes caly to ing other fundamental health habits 
health authorities rate as vitally : , 
; : start the ball rolling. . Supplementary contest material 
important —a hot, cooked cereal P; 
breakfast for every school child. To have your room full of 4: errr awards for ochoo! soomes 
: bonshale 3 ‘ye 5. Outline of interesting talk to P. T. 
o” The Plan comes all ready dt, Sti aime pegmcanlbe Association 
alert right through the tempting seein 
ing for your use spring days, put this school ee of health teaching 
ofte An experienced teacher has health Plan to work for you. oe 
worked the Plan out in a way _—_ Send the coupon in today. 
shee! 
<< 444K KKK KKK <<>> >> >>> >>> >>> DD DDD : ) ay 
hi Cream or Waeat Company Derr. N-20 |; 
: MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA ; 
3 What teachers say Please send me, free, your plan and material for 
| ‘The children took a great deal of interest in the Plan and I have noticed that aide 
din they are doing better work and are much ‘peppier’ than before using it.”” ff Mame. sso eserseseesssasccesresensscenseasaces 
ng Miss E. R., New Hartford, Ia. : pe errr rrr rrr Tre 
‘I think this contest adds a great deal of interest to lessons which might othere {| Address... 0.0.0. 0c 0c cec cece cece en eens enenes 
wise have been uninteresting to the children.’’ Miss D.C. F., Newbury, Vt. Sennen ae 
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The Romance of Spring 
By Esther C. Averill 


(A pantomime in six scenes) 
CHARACTERS 
WINTER—A tall, dark young woman 
MARCH 21—A small, graceful young girl 
Sprinc—A slight, graceful youth 
QUEEN oF May—A stately, fair girl 
Six LITTLE GIRLs 
Six Litre Boys 
SCENES 

Scene I—A Winter’s Ride to the 
North Pole. Music: “Jingle Bells.” 

Scene I]—The Release of Spring. 
Music: “Humoresque,” by Dvorak. 

Scene I1]—The Dance of Winter and 
Spring. Music: “La Cinquintaine,” 
by Gabriel-Marie. 

Scene 1V—The Banishment of Win- 
ter. Music: “Serenade,” by Pierne. 

Scene V—Scattering of the Seeds of 
Spring. Music: “Flower Song,” by 
Lange. 

Scene VIJ-—-Crowning of the Queen 
of May. Music: “Spring Song,” by 
Mendelssohn. 

Finale—Grand March of the Caste. 
Music: “Wedding March,” from “Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream,” by Mendels- 
sohn. 

{All the musical selections used in 
this pantomime may be secured in the 
Century Edition at fifteen cents each. 
Address: 
Co., 285 West 40th St., New York City.) 


Scene I 
A natural out-of-doors setting should 
be used, in the center of which there 
should be a Maypole. This pole should 
be wound half way down with broad 


white streamers; the other half of the | 


pole should be completely concealed 
with the ends of the streamers. At the 
top of the pole there should be a large 
banner, which has the name “North 
Pole” on it. A curtain should be drawn 
between the audience and the part of 


the grounds set aside for the stage. A | 


group of musicians or a talking ma- 
chine should be concealed back of the 
stage. 

As the curtain is drawn for the first 


scene the musicians are playing “Jingle | 
Bells,” which they continue throughout | 


the scene. Winter drives onto the stage 
from the rear, leading a “team” of six 
little boys and six little girls. Winter 
wears a long flowing white robe which 


is trimmed with Christmas tree tinsel. | 


Across her breast is a green ribbon with 
“Winter” printed upon it in red let- 
ters. On her head is a garland of tin- 
sel, and in her hand she carries a scep- 
tre. Long strands of tinsel lead to the 
children who draw her. Two rows of 
tinsel reach to each child. The chil- 
dren are grouped in three rows of two 
boys and two girls in each. The chil- 
dren are all dressed in white, and wear 
bell-shaped hats. Tiny tinkling bells 
edge the bottom of the girls’ skirts, 
and also are around the broad white 
sashes which the boys wear. Each 
child has a small white basket filled 
with artificial snow slung over the left 
shoulder. 

As Winter and her team enter the 
seene, they gallop gaily around the 
pole to the strains of the music. Then 
Winter releases the strands of tinsel 
which confine the children, and they 
flutter about like veritable flakes of 


Century Music Publishing | 
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snow, scattering the artificial snow 
over the ground as they dance. The 
music stops, and a bird song is softly 
given by an unseen whistler. 


SceNnE II 


The curtain is not drawn through- 
out the pantomime. The musicians 
start to play “Humoresque” by Dvorak, 


|}and March 21 trips onto the stage. | 


She is dressed in a very light green 
flowing robe, and the ribbon of lightest 
pink across her breast proclaims her 
“March 21” in letters of blue. On her 
hair is a band of tiny straw-yellow 
flowers, and in her hand she carries a 
stalk of pussy willow or some other 
budding twig. Winter steps forward 
to greet March 21, and the children 
form an aisle through which March 21 
passes to meet Winter. After the greet- 
ing of the two by a formal bow, the 
children cluster around March 21 and 
she leads them to the North Pole, while 
Winter steps to one side, forgotten. 
March 21 takes the strands of white 
ribbon from the pole and hands one to 
each child. She then steps back beside 
Winter. The children dancingly un- 
wind the pole as they do in a regular 
Maypole dance. As they unwind the 
pole they release Spring, who has 
been concealed beneath the streamers. 
Spring steps out and bows to Winter, 
who returns the bow, while the chil- 
dren all bow up and down in comic 
| fashion. The music stops and the bird 
song is heard, louder than before. 


Scene III 


The musicians play “La Cinguin- 
_taing,” by Gabriel-Marie. Spring is 
represented by a youth clothed in a 
green shirt and brown knee breeches, 
with long green stockings and brown 
shoes. He has a green leaf-shaped 
hat upon his head and carries a reed 
pipe in his hand. Across his breast is 
a brown ribbon lettered “Spring,” in 
green; and slung on his back is a bas- 
ket of brown which has the words 
“Bird and Flower Seeds” written upon 
it in green. 

The children form a circle with 
March 21 leading them, and within the 
circle Winter and Spring dance the 
Minuet. After the dance is over Win- 
ter hands her sceptre to Spring, who 
accepts it, while the children dance 
around the two, clapping their hands 
to the time of the music. Again the 
music stops and again the bird song is 
heard, this time loud and strong. 


Scene IV 


The musicians play “Serenade,” by 
Pierne. Dancing around Winter closer 











and closer, the children finally capture | 


her and lead her to the North Pole, 
where they put her in the place that 


Spring formerly occupied. Spring and 


| March 21 lead the children. As March 
21 and Spring stand to one side the 
children dance around the pole, each 
holding a white streamer, and wind 
Winter up in the North Pole. They 
discontinue winding before the ribbons 
| have reached Winter and let the ends 
\ hang down over her and conceal her. 
March 21 steps beside the Pole and 
stands guard over Winter. The chil- 
dren flock back to Spring, and the mu- 
sic ceases. The bird song is heard. 


ScENE V 


The musicians play the “Flower 


Song,” by Lange. Spring gathers the 
children around him, and taking seeds 





from the basket slung over his shoul- 

der, he hands some of them to each of 

the children. They dance around, scat- 

tering some of the seeds on the ground 
| for plants to grow, and others into the 
| air for the birds to come. Spring seats 
himself on the ground and plays on his 
pipe while the children dance. He may 
either play the music which the musi- 
cians have been giving or else pretend 
to play while the musicians furnish the 
air. Once more the music ceases and 
the bird is heard. 


ScENE VI 


The musicians play the “Spring 
Song,” by Mendelssohn. The children 
all turn to the rear, where the Queen 
of May enters. She is dressed in a sky- 
blue robe with a long white train which 
reaches from her shoulders and far out 
behind her. On,this white train are 
strewn gold stars. A golden girdle 
encircles her waist, and across her 
breast is a ribbon of gold which has 
the letters, “May 1” written upon it in 
blue. She has nothing in her hair, ex- 
cept a band of gold ribbon encircling 
her brow. Both hands are filled with 
blossoms. These flowers she hands to 
the children, who dancingly scatter 
them over the ground. Spring kneels 
when the Queen of May enters, and re- 
mains in this position while the chil- 
dren scatter flowers. The Queen of 
May spies the kneeling Spring, goes to 
him, and bids him rise. He jumps up, 
and gathering up some of the blossoms 
which the children have scattered about 


he places upon the head of May 1. 


forth into “The Wedding March,” 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by 
Mendelssohn. 
FINALE 

Spring takes his Queen of May by 
the arm and leads her in a Grand 
March, with the children following in 
twos, a boy and a girl always march- 
ing together. March 21 releases Win- 
ter from the Pole and they take the 
| rear of the procession. After circling 
the stage several times the procession 
leaves the stage, and the curtain is 
drawn. 





Manners 
By Avis H. Grant 


(For seven small boys) 
First Boy— 
My mother says I always must 
Say “Please” and “I thank you”; 
And never rudely interrupt 
The way some children do. 
| SEconD Bor— 
My grandma says a little boy 
| Must not neglect to say 


“Good-morning” with a_ cheerful | 
smile, 
When he gets up each day. 

| THirp Bory— 


A gentleman should always rise 
To let a lady sit, 
When street car seats are crowded 
full, 
And never mind a bit. 
FourtH Boy— 
When you must pass where people 
are, 
Be sure to go behind; 
To push and shove your way in front, 
Is very rude, I find. 
FirtH Boy— 
But if you have to pass in front, 
Do not forget to say, 
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her, makes a garland of them which | 


The music pauses and then breaks | Oh, how he shook his little head, 


| 


| And then he spoke—he shouted! Yes, 
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“Beg pardon” or “Excuse me, 
please,” 
In the politest way. 
SixxtH Bory— 


To gobble food is very wrong, 
It looks just like a pig; 
What would folks think if you’d a¢ 
so, 
Some day when you are big? 
SEVENTH Boy— 
Such very little boys as we 
Can be polite and say 
And do and think kind things 
All through the livelong day. 


The Angry Little Gnome 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


As I was walking in a wood 
I met a Funny Little Man. 
He wore a perky pointed hood, 
And bore a sprinkling can; 
His jacket was of Lincoln Green, 
Of Lincoln Green his trousers small; 
His hose and pointed shoes, I ween, 
Were greenest of them all. 


I smiled, “Good-morning, Sir, to you!” 
(Just looking at him made me smile!) 
Quoth he, “The morning’s good, 'tis 
true!” 
Then stared at me a while. 

I feared that something about me 
Was not the least bit to his mind, 
And, wondering much what it could be, 

I dropped a wreath I’d twined. 


He stooped to pick it up. I said, 
“No matter, please — it’s withered 
now!” 


And wrinkled his smooth brow, 
And stamped a droll green-pointe 
shoe, 
And doubled up each tiny fist! 
’Twas such a terrible to-do 
I felt I’d best keep whist! 
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A terrifying tiny shout! 
“‘No matter!’ That’s the trouble, Miss, 
With children round about! 
You pick the flowers we’ve toiled 
grow— 
I and my elfin Garden Folk— 
Then throw them all about! You knov 
You do! Is that a joke? 


“Oh, if you meant to take them home 
And give their thirsty stems ! 
drink”—- 

(He choked, that angry little Gnome, 
And two tears made him blink.) 
Then he went on, “If they were meat 
To cheer the home folks, as a gift, 
Why then your very kind intent 
Would give my heart a lift; 


But in a minute down they fall, 
To wither up—our lovely dears! 
And Arbutus—long stems, roots, all, 
You pull! Some handy shears 
Would cut the slender flower stems, 
And ieave the roots to bloom ne 
year, ; 
The loveliest of Spring’s bright gem’ 
You’re selfish! Do you hear?” 


Oh, but I felt so red and hot! 
I ’pologized, the best I could. 
Indeed, I ’pologized a lot, 
And promised to be good! 
His little face—it fairly beamed! 
He squeezed my hand! (lt tickled 


so!) 
Folks think I fell asleep, and dream? 
But don’t I guess I know? 
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William Speaks Next Friday 
By Clara Bell Thurston 


I have to speak a piece next week, 
Makes me tired—yes, it does! 

If I was in the high school 
Wouldn’t have to—wish I was. 


And Mother says, “Oh, gracious, 
William has to speak next Friday. 
Willie, bring your best suit here; 
I want my son to look all tidy.” 


And Aunt Em says, “Wear your new 
shoes. 
I hope you have some fam’ly pride; 
Remember, sir, there’s Mayflower blood 
In this house—on your mother’s 
side!” 


Wouldn’t that make you sick—and say, 
Those new shoes squeak just like the 
deuce— 
And all the boys’ll laugh but then 
They'll make me wear ’em—what’s 
the use? 


And a white collar, too— 
Just like little Fauntleroy— 
Wish they’d ever let me go 
Dressed like any other boy! 


I hate this bein’ an only child; 
Wish I had ten brothers. Gee, 

This fam’ly’d be so busy then 
Maybe they wouldn’t pick on me. 


Weather Wisdom 
By Ada Melville Shaw 


(A recitation for five small children) 


JANE—Carries a sunshade and a fan. 

Tommy—Carries a large umbrella. 

PoLLy—Carries an umbrella wrong side 
out. Her hair is blown over her face. 

THE OwL—Wears huge spectacles. 

THE WEATHERMAN—Has umbrella, fan, 
sunshade, and a big paper thermom- 
eter. 


JANE— 
If I were in charge of the weather, 
I’d drive all the dark clouds away; 
There’d be sunshine all night until 
morning, 
And sunshine throughout each long 
day! 


TomMMY— 
If I were in charge of the weather, 
I'd spill rain right out of the sky, 
And sprinkle the streets and the gar- 
dens, 
Till not an umbrella was dry! 


PoLtty— 


If I were in charge of the weather, 
The big winds should bluster and 


race 
Till the ships out at sea and the air- 
planes 
Would be glad to stay home for a 
space. 
THE OwLr— 
Who-hoo’d turn my nights into day- 
time? 
Who-hoo’d hide the moon’s face so 
fair? 
Who-hoo’d wreck my trees with the 
big winds? 
‘Tis the Wise Owl speaking! Be- 
ware! 


Tae WEATHERMAN— 
May I offer my humble opinion? 
I should say the best weather is 
mixed: 
Part sunshine, part storm, and part 
windy— 
AUL— 


And that is the way things are 
fixed! 
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Please don’t delay. Summer-plans are being made now! 
We're ready to help you make yours quickly . .. to tell you 
in detail all we offer. 1f*50 to*75 per week interests you, and 
if travel to interesting places with congenial companions 
fits your picture of summer—then read the coupon below. 








Note that the questions below are printed to 
help you. For these questions are the major 
qualifications that you must meet to take ad- 
vantage of Compton’s Travel and Money-Mak- 
ing Summer Plan. Hundreds of teachers —year 
after year—have earned $200 to $400 per 
month with us. Some have stepped into perma- 
nentexecutive work with us at $4,000 to$5,000 
per year. Ifmoney playsa partin your ambitions 
—a_-trip to Europe, a wardrobe, investments 
that may mean an independent income—here 
it is in handsome measure. Compton’s check 
goes to you weekly. Compton’s plan trains you 
and helps you earn it. New people—new 
places— congenial companions—and money 
...Compton’s offers you all of this this summer. 








Facts about the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy 
their own building, pictured above. Busi- 
ness established in 1893—36 years of steady 
growth — 21 Branch offices in U. S. — 
Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 
Africa, Australia, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada — Member National Better 
Business Bureau—Business 
$4,000,000.00 per year. 





No experience is necessary. If you have had 
teaching experience or 2 years of Normal work 
you're ready. When you mail the coupon all 
the detailed facts will be sent, at once, to you. 
Weurgeyou...for summerisnear...toactnow! 
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The surge of foaming waves bowing to 
Southern California’s shore, a prayerful wind 
whispering through the aisles of Northern 
California's giant Redwoods. The staccato, 
pulsing song of gay cities—San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland. All these can be a part of, 
an accompaniment to, your summer course 
in any one of the splendid Pacific Coast 
Universities. 

The Pacific Coast with its treasures of his- 
toric interest, its cool summer climate, its 
infinite astonishing variety, is lavish with its 
“credits” in the joyous adventure of living. 

Let Southern Pacific, the West's pioneer 
railroad, interpret the inspiring spirit of this 
Pacific land. Let your trip be an extra sum- 
mer school. One that will not only add to 
your knowledge fund but also widen mental 
horizons. Along Southern Pacific’s 17,000 
miles of steel are new faces waiting for just 
half a greeting, new scenes, new experiences, 


change . . . knowledge beyond books. 
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A‘summer school”from 








another and see the whole 
Pacific Coast at minimum 
expense. Make your summer 
school session at Los Ange- 
les, Stanford, Berkeley or 
Eugene, just a stopover on 
your trip. 


Southern Pacific’s four 
great routes for transconti- 
nental travel are: SUNSET 
RouTE, New York to San 
Francisco via New Orleans, 
El Paso and Los Angeles; 
OVERLAND ROuTE, Chicago 
to San Francisco via Omaha, 
Ogden and lovely Lake Ta- 
hoe;GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, 
Chicago to Los Angeles via 
Kansas City; and SHASTA 
Route, for travelers to the 
Pacific Coast via Canadian 
or northern United States 
lines, via Portland to San 
Francisco. 








Ask forinformation about 
these summer sessions 
University of Oregon: Two 
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April 1. 























summer sessions, in Port- 
land and on the campus at 
Eugene, Oregon, both held from June 24 
to August 2. A field geology camp will be 
held in the Ochocho National Forest. Week- 
end trips by students to the Cascades, Oregon 
beaches, Crater Lake, Columbia River High- 
way and Mt. Hood Loop. Dr. E. S. Bates of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Jacob Zeitlin of 
University of Illinois; Dr. Joseph Schafer of 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. Arthur E. Nils- 
son of Yale University and Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey of Franklin Col- 

















One of the inspiring shrines of 
California's romantic bistory— 
San Gabriel Mission, near Los 
Angeles, a 1771, one of 
the chain built by Spanish Padres, 
along the California Coast. 


Nature’s mystery, Crater Lake, 
in the gorgeous Cascade range of 
Southern Oregon—served by 
Southern Pacific's Shasta Route. 








lege, will be among the visiting 
iecturers. Address Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
University of California: Two 
summer sessions, one on the cam- 
pus of Berkeley and one in the 
buildings of the University of 





See the whole Pacific Coast 


on your way to Summer-school 


Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four 
great routes West. Youcan goone way, return 





California at Los Angeles, both 
sessions from July 1 to Aug. 10. 
More than 200 courses are offered. Splendid 
Opportunity to enjoy also the museums, art 
galleries, concerts and scenic and historical 
places about San Francisco (35 minutes from 
Berkeley) and Los Angeles. Address Dean 


The observation lounge of the modern, fine train is 4 
world to itself. All are guests in an intimate, friendly, 
speeding world—adventure bound. 





of the Summer Session, 105 California Hall, 
Berkeley, Calif., or University of California 
Summer Session, 710 Hillstreet Bldg., 8th 
and Hill Sts., Los Angeles. 

Stanford University: Summer quarter June 
20 to August 31; six weeks division, June 20 
to August 2; on the campus at Palo Alto, 30 
miles south of San Francisco. All courses are 
of the same academic standard and credit 
value as during the rest of the year. The sum- 
mer faculty will include five leading Euro- 


Chapel—Stanford University, Palo Alto—30 miles from 
San Francisco. Just a few hours from many wv 
jamous resorts, 
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division, July 1 to August 9. 
Post Sessions, August 12 to 
September 3. Excellent 
courses of high academic 
standard ; fineopportunity to 
enjoy a summer in Southern 
California. Address Secre- 
tary of Summer Session, 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

University of Hawaii: 
Summer Session July 1 to 
August 9, leading to bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees, 
to satisfy school board re- 
quirements, etc. University 
situated in Manoa Valley, 
one of Honolulu’s attractive 
residential districts. Every 
facility for research. Ad- 
dress: University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 





Low summer 
excursion fares 


Thelowexcursion fares will 
go into effect on May 15, 

















return limit October 31. For 








State Route follows yesterday's Longhorn Trail. 





The color and romance of the West crowds close to 
Southern Pacific’s observation cars. Today the Golden 





|, | pean educators, and many from eastern 
‘q | Mstitutions. Close proximity to Monterey 
h | Say points, Santa Clara Valley and many 
xenic spots. Unusual outdoor recreational 
ef °Pportunities on 7,000 acre campus. Address: 
x0) Director the Summer Quarter, Stanford Uni- 


39 | Yetsity, California. 


re | University of Southern California: Three 
jit § Summer sessions. Eight weeks division, June 
m- §!7 toAugust 9, for students working toward 
a degree or teacher's credential. Six weeks’ 









































‘rom 
orld 
green Playgrounds of the Pacific Northwest.” 


On the campus at the University of Oregon at Eugene. 
our hours south of Portland. In the enchanting “Ever- 


example, the roundtrip fare 
from Chicago to California is $90.30. (For 
comparison, the regular one-way fare is 
$79.84.) The roundtrip fare from New York 
is $138.32; from St. Louis, $85.60; from Des 
Moines, $81.55; from New Orleans, $89.40. 


For about $20 more your railroad ticket 
will take you to the Pacific by a Canadian 
or northern United States railroad, south 
through Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, and home again by any one of three 
Southern Pacific main lines. 


You'll see Puget Sound, mirror to glorious, 
snow-capped Mts. Baker and Rainier. You'll 
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New Orleans to Vancouver 


~ ed EES Uihéen 


tig 


Entrance and Campanile, University of California, Berk- 
eley, across the Bay from San Francisco. 





see vigorous Seattle and Tacoma. At Port- 
land, you'll take the Columbia River High- 
way around Mt. Hood. You'll pause at the 
blue mystery of Crater Lake, where ages ago 
a mountain containing seventeen cubic miles 
of stone and lava sank from sight. 


Or reverse the order, going to California 
first and returning via the ‘Evergreen Play- 


ground” of the Pacific Northwest. 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, for copy of free, illustrated book: “How Best 0 
See the Pacific Coast.” 









































Four Great Routes 








For further information—Southern Pacific offices at:—ATLANTA: Cor. Walton and Forsyth Sts. BALTIMORE: N. W. Cor. Charles 
and Saratoga Sts. BIRMINGHAM: 1931 1st Ave. BOSTON: 294 Washington St. BUFFALO:297 Main St. CHICAGO: Southern 
Pacific Bldg. CINCINNATI: 205 Dixie Terminal Arcade. CLEVELAND: 720 Euclid Ave. DALLAS: 1313 Commerce St. DENVER: 
828 17th St. DETROIT: 205 Majestic Bldg. EL PASO: 101 N. Oregon St. FORT WORTH: 116 E. 9th St. GALVESTON: 2024 
Market St. HOUSTON: 913 Texas Ave. INDIANAPOLIS: 11 S. Meridian St. KANSAS CITY: 705 Walnut Sc. LOS ANGELES: 
Pacific Electric Bldg. LOUISVILLE: Starks Bldg. MEMPHIS: 130 Madison Ave. MINNEAPOLIS; 125 S. 3rd St. NEW ORLEANS: 


706 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. NEW YORK: 165 Broadway, 531 5th Ave. at 44th St. OAKL 


: 13th St. and Broadway. 


OKLAHO CITY: 116 N. Robi St. PHILADELPHIA: 111 S. 15th St. PHOENIX: 101 N. Central Ave. PITTSBURGH: 355 
Sth Ave. PORTLAND. 4th St. a ‘Stark, SAN ANTONIO: 613 Navarro St. SAN DIEGO: 677 S reckels Theatre Bldg. SAN FRAN- 


CISCO: 65 Geary St. SALT LAKE ae 41 S. Main St. SEATTLE: 1405 4th Ave. ST. LOUI 


308 N, 6th St. WASHINGTON, 


C.: 813 15th St. (N. W.), 1510 H St. (N. W.) 
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TRAVEL 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 






April 194 April 15 





Then Let Us Travel 


By Grace A. Cipperly 
Teacher of Eighth Grade English, Central School, 
Riverside, Illinois 


(This story of experiences was awarded the 
second prize in the “Travel at Home’’ Group in 
our 1928 Travel Contest.) 


IRED, discouraged, blue! Work I 

loved gone stale and flat! Oh that I 
could shut my eyes and will myself 
miles and miles away—away from my 
own small sphere in which each day 
was a replica of the preceding one. 
That’s how I felt that evening of late 
April. Was there nothing I could do 
about it? 

Taking stock didn’t help much. I 
had, namely—a desire to get away from 
it all, and the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, which would have to last until I 
could earn some more in the fall. Be- 
sides, it was necessary that I attend 
summer school. Not very promising! 
“Do something! Yes, I will,” I re- 
solved, and felt infinitely better for 
having made the decision. 

A few weeks later an answer to my 
hopes came. A fellow teacher showed 
me a circular of a university tour that 
she had found interesting. What had 
it to offer? To the accomplished trav- 
eler, not much perhaps. To me, who 
had barely been out of my native state 
because I’d been so busy getting an 
education and earning a living, it of- 
fered an infinity. It offered the beauty 
of the amazing Colorado Canyon, the 
mystery and warmth of the desert, the 
flowers and sunshine of far-away Cali- 
fornia, the tang of salt breezes, the 
grandeur and majesty of the Canadian 
Rockies—a complete circuit of ro- 
mance. Could we go? 

Fearfully we began to estimate ex- 
penses that we knew would be above 
the price of the tour. We would go! 
The weeks that followed were too busy 
for misgivings. There were final ex- 
aminations to give, piles of papers to 
grade, promotion lists to make out, and 
graduation plans to finish. 

June 24, 11:20 Pp. M., dark and rainy, 
saw us speeding from our small Illinois 
town toward Kansas City, where we 
were to join the party. We were as 
excited as two children. In the early 
morning we crossed the Missouri River, 
and the real significance of its Indian 
name was impressed upon us. “Big 
Muddy” indeed! From the train win- 
dow, as we looked down about a hun- 
dred feet, it appeared to be almost en- 
tirely yellow mud, little currents cut- 
ting here and there in its broad ex- 
panse. 

After our train left Kansas City a 
hot sun poured its beneficent heat from 
a deep blue sky down upon mile after 
mile of shining Kansas wheat fields 
and dry fiats. Here and there were 
dry-looking pasture lands, where an oc- 
casiona!l nonchalant jack rabbit with 
long, ridiculous, flopping ears viewed 
our thundering monster calmly and 
then loped away. 

During the night we passed over the 
corner of Colorado and awoke early in 
the morning to find ourselves in New 
Mexico, where sagebrush and sparse 
clumps of pink, yellow, and purple 
flowers were the only vegetation. A 
brief stop at Las Vegas and we were 








on our way again. On all sides low 
mountains rose, some near and dis- 
tinct, others distant and shadowed. We 
saw Starvation Peak, to which, it is 
said, a party of Spaniards were driven 
in 1800 by the Indians and held until 
they starved. As we climbed higher 
and higher we went for miles without 
seeing a house. Far to the south 
loomed an old Spanish mission, San 
Miguel. Near here, history tells us, 
passed the doughty Francisco Coro- 
nado on his quest for the seven famed 
cities of gold. 

Noon, hot, and white with light, 
brought us to Albuquerque with its 





quaint station of mission style. The 
city sits and suns itself in the blinding 
glare. Back of it through the heat 
waves rise the purple-shrouded moun- 
tains, sphinxlike in their brooding 
beauty. Indians were here in plenty, 
vying with one another in the sale of 
polished black pottery, red pottery with 
crude designs, and trinkets of all kinds. 

A little way out of Albuquerque is 
Isleta, an Indian pueblo village. Here 
we saw the modern battling against 
the ancient — American brass beds, 
alarm clocks, flashlights, rocking-chairs, 
and garish American calendars pitted 

(Continued on page 86) 








THE 1929 TRAVEL CONTEST 


TRAVEL CONTEST is being con- 

ducted by NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS again this year, 
similar to the 1928 Contest. 

The total amount of the prizes of- 
fered is $1200, to be divided equally 
between writers on “Travel Abroad” 
and writers on “Travel at Home” (that 
is, in the United States or Canada). 
In each group the prizes will be twelve 
in number, as follows: 


gS See $150 


i | ere 100 
. CS “a 75 
a, eee 50 
Fifth Prize.......... ed 40 
2 Sixth Prizes, each.......... 30 
5 Seventh Prizes, each.... 25 


The Contest is limited to descrip- 
tions of travel during the vacation of 
1929, and the major portion of the trip 
described must be by rail or boat (or 
both) rather than by automobile. 


Who Is ELIGIBLE To COMPETE 

The Travel Contest is open to the 

following: 

Teachers, in public elementary and 
high schools, and in parochial and 
rivate schools covering grades 
tween 1 and 12. 

Principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. 

Instructors of teachers-in-training. 

1929 graduates of teacher-training 
institutions. 


How Stories Witt Be Jupcep 

Each travel story will be judged on 
the following points: 

1. How well does it succeed in making 
the reader visualize the writer’s ex- 

eriences? 

2. How well does it show the personal 
value of the trip in the following 
particulars: 

a) Changing viewpoint. 

b) Broadening horizon. 

c) Improving professional 

ment. 

3. Does it show literary skill? 

4. Does the writer make observations 
which are of real value? 

The first prize will be awarded, in 
each group, to the travel story which, 
in addition to highest excellence in the 
above respects, best describes a some- 
what extensive tour. These two arti- 
cles will be published in “Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans,” and the 
magazine will have publication rights 
on the other stories submitted. If, at 
any time, extracts from non-prize-win- 
ning stories are published, suitable 
payment will be made therefor. The 
publishers cannot undertake to return 
unused manuscripts. 


equip- 


GUIDE FOR THOSE ENTERING THE 
CONTEST 


1. No manuscript longer than 2500 
words will be accepted. 


2. If possible, manuscripts should be 
typewritten (double-spaced). Use 
regulation typewriter paper (8%” x 
11”). If not typed, manuscripts 
must be clearly written in ink, and 
the same size paper must be used. 
Write on one side of the paper only. 


3. The first or cover sheet must con- 
tain the following information: (1) 
Full name and address, in upper 
left-hand corner; (2) Number of 
words in manuscript, in upper right- 
hand corner; (3) Title of manu- 
script; (4) Route of trip, showing 
transportation lines used on each 
part of trip; (5) Statement to read | 
as follows: 


I hereby certify that I am en- 
titled to enter the 1929 Travel 
Contest of “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” because I 
hold the position of 


RE Se" School, at 
, eee State) .......... 
(or because I am a 1929 grad- 
 f eee . 





I further certify that this is 


my own true account of my 
travels during the vacation of 
1929. 

iia aiiashiiidichincslbenibens 


EEE 
OGieiel Posttiews ...................... 


4. On the next sheet (to be numbered 
“1”) commence your story, repeat- 
ing the title just above the opening 
sentence. Number each successive 
sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” ete., but do not 
place name and address on these. 


5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y.” Be sure to 
place sufficient postage on the en- 
velope. 


6. Mail your manuscript in plenty of 
time, so that it will reach Dansville 
not later than October 15, 1929. 
This is the closing date of the con- 
test. 

(Note: If photographs are sent, do 
not paste or attach them to the manu- 
script but place them in an envelope 
marked with your name and address 
and the title of your story. If you 
have no duplicates and wish the prints 
returned, write above your name: 
“Please return to —.’’) 

Inquiries regarding points not un- 
derstood will gladly answered by 
the Travel Editor (address as speci- 
fied in Rule 5). 














European High Lights 
By Evelyn B. Wells 


Supervisor of Drawing in Fairhaven and 
Mattapoisett, Massachusetts 


With Sketches by the Author 


(This story of experiences was awarded t 
second prize in the “Travel Abroad” Group ) 
our 1928 Travel Contest.) 

N THESE days of travel magazing 

and art appreciation courses, then} 
are no strange lands. Turning a cr. 
ner in a city far from home, we find; 
building we’ve seen all our lives in, 
schoolroom picture. Languages may\k 
strange, houses and customs my 
vary somewhat; but, accustomed as » 
Americans are to working with person 
of such varied ancestry, the people of 
Europe do not seem especially different 
from those at home. 

From the time we landed at Cher. 
bourg, we were watching for anything 
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Grotesque—Notre Dame 


us feel that we had climbed into a pi oe 
ture by Hobbema. A village was you need 
cluster of one-story houses, with twp*n¢ing t 
parish church standing very tall t, for it 
beautifully silhouetted above them. [for 80 yea 

For eight days we were in Pariginsistence 


seeing the Arc de Triomphe, PliiRemempbe: 
Vendéme, beautiful Sainte-Chapellea pupils to t 
the other buildings that help to magi. ove 
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In a French Flower Market 


Paris famous. We went boating om® 
Seine and watched the people enjoy" 
their Sunday afternoon. We loved 
walk through the shadows of the hufi: 
columns and lofty walls of Notre D8 
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FREE 












JA booklet that tells 


others how to make 
. . 

their children health- 

+ 

ier and brighter 

Let us send you, free of charge, a 

supply of this booklet for distribution 

among the mothers of your pupils. 

It warns them of the prevalence of 

imple goiter... with its accompanying 

loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 

lal backwardness... and cites noted 

medical authorities to prove that it can 

easily be prevented by using a good io- 

lized salt on the table and in cooking. 

ore than a million copies of this book- 









labéget have been distributed by teachers 


| cov—the country over. Many of them have 
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itten to say that they consider it 


héiiithe most valuable piece of health pro- 


motion material ever supplied them. 
20u need have no hesitancy in recom- 
g the use of Morton’s Iodized 
for it is made by a company that 
or 80 years has been famous for its 
nsistence on quality. 

Kemember, giving this booklet to your 
pupils to take home may make all the 
iiierence between their being dull or 
bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
handy coupon fora freesupply atonce/ 


MORTON’S 
IODIZED 


SALT 


a 


Mail for FREE supply | 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” 
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into the radiance of-a brilliant, storied 
window. Climbing the dark stairway 
to the roof, we over-looked the city and 
made friends with the gargoyles and 
grotesques. 

| Wherever we were, it was such fun 
|to go shopping, especially in the little 
shops where English was not spoken 
and we had to depend on the little 
French or German we knew. We were 
always so flattered when we had been 
able to make ourselves understood. 

Paris on the night of the fourteenth 
of July is an exciting place. Everyone 
seemed to be celebrating this birthday 
of the French Republic. Montmartre 
and the Latin Quarter were one vast 
“Coney Island.” Many of the streets 
are lined with beautiful trees, and these 
were hung full of red lanterns. Every 
restaurant had extra tables on the side- 
walk and an orchestra for dancing. The 
Eiffel Tower was an exhibition of clever 
lighting effects. Elaborate fireworks 
were staged on one of the fine cement 
| bridges over the Seine. Boats decorat- 
|ed with weird figures and many lights 
drifted up and down. 

Returning to the city after a trip to 
Fontainebleau, we stopped at Barbizon 
to visit Millet’s home. Here we found 
the settings for “Feeding Her Birds” 
and “The Gleaners.” 

Many pleasant hours were spent in 
‘and around the wonderful cathedrals 
|with their rows of carved saints and 
| shadowy interiors. We shall never for-| 
get the organ recital which we heard at 
Chartres. The music seemed to grow 
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A Belgian Peasant Home 


and grow as the sound came through 
those tall arches, and the stone walls 
gave it a rich harmony. In Rouen it 
was possible to walk in a very narrow 
balcony around the inside of the cathe- 
dral and about thirty feet from the 
floor. Here one found an inspiring per- 
spective of the straight walls, rising so 
very high, the shafts of the columns 
branching off at carefully planned in- 
tervals to form the beautiful pointed 
arches. The lovely rose window was 
even more splendid when seen reflected 
in the water of a font. 
are the little carved figures of animals, 
vines, and elf-like men in the marvelous 
choir of Amiens! It isn’t strange that 
four men needed to work fourteen years 
to make them. 


Belgium. I found myself watching for 
evidences of the courage and endurance 


How exquisite | 


I was glad that our route lay through | 





that distinguished the Belgians in the 
war. The neatness of their white- 
washed farm buildings, the luxuriant 
crops that they forced from the fields, 
|and their general appearance, all gave 
the impression that when these people 
made up their minds, it would take 
more than hard work and privation to 
/cause them to change. 

On an auto trip through the coun- 
tryside we always saw the people at 
their day’s work, little expecting a 
crowd of curious tourists; yet they 





Américains.” This happened every- 
where. 

The cobblestone roads were not very 
smooth, and we bumped around in the 
bus until we were tired, but the sight 
of a weatherbeaten windmill, patiently 
turning its crippled wings in the 
breeze, always made us forget that. 
Anxious not to miss anything, we ven- 
tured inside one of the mills. A dusty 
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CI bFACHERS: 


Earn a Summer Income that 
Will Allow You to Buy an 
Automobile Next Fall! 


HY idle away the vacation months this summer? 

Why not enter interesting educational work that 
will prove far more pleasant and profitable than 
teaching? In fact, the money you can earn in summer 
months with us will enable you to purchase the thing 
you desire most—an automobile, for example. 


A Chance to Get Out of the Rut! 


There will be some excellent 
Opportunities in our national 
organization next summer for 
teachers of the better type to do 
educational work. The teachers 
chosen for these high-grade po- 
sitions will have the chance to 
travel, to live in a different section 
of the country, and to earn more 
than they ever can in school- 
room routine. 


Your Summer's Work May Lead 


to a Permanent Position 


Here’s a chance you've been 
waiting for! Think of it! A sum- 
mer filled with interesting work 
—a summer of excellent income 
that will let you buy whatever 
you most desire—and best of all, 
a summer's work that more than 
likely will prove an easy stepping- 
stone to an attractive, profitable, 
permanent business career be- 
ginning next Fall! 


This Opportunity is “Made” 
for You! 


The 20-year successful WEEDON 
Way can be your way to success! 
This field makes a most logical 


appeal to teachers. Your own 
education, your background, your 
teaching experience, your desire 
to help others in an educational 
way—all prepare you splendidly 
for your opportunity with us. 


Travel Along the Road to Success! 
With proper ambition and appli- 
cation you can quickly “make 
good” withus. Everything is done 
to help you succeed. You are care- 
fully trained— and thoroughly. 
You have a guaranteed income 
to start. Your railroad fare is paid. 
You receive constant personal 
help after you begin. Agreeable 
associates too, of course, since we 
like to think of ourselves as one 
closely-knit, happy “Weedon 
family”. And last—and perhaps 
most important of all—you have 
an added income in generous 
measure! Many ‘“Weedon-ites” 
are earning over $200 per month 
—some as high as $500. 

In the past twenty years hundreds 
of teachers with backgrounds and 
experience not a whit different 
from yours have achieved happy, 
contented, profitable summer 
careers with us. You, too, can be 
a successful ‘“Weedonite!” 


THE S. L. WEEDON CO. - Weedon Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

















smiled and waved a welcome to “Les | 















THE S. L. WEEDON CO. - 2036 E. 89th St. Cleveland, 0. Dept. 2-D 

I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making 
opportunity you have for me. 
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Years without sickness 


in the Brand family 
**And we owe much to Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather 


for our splendid health’ 


—says Mr, Fred A. Brand of Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Mothers will be 
grateful to you 


for teaching children this 
C “mate Hands” habit that guards health 


HELP her children grow strong 

and healthy—to form for young- 

sters habits of cleanliness that will 

benefit them all through life—can 

there be, after all, a surer way to win 
a mother’s gratitude? 


From your scientific knowledge you 
know that hands are great disease car- 
riers. That is why all health authori- 
ties urge removing germs from hands 
as a precaution against sickness. 


But mothers are not so well ac- 
quainted with these health facts. So 
naturally, they appreciate your teach- 
ing youngsters the importance of 
hands cleanliness. 


A helpful plan 


Tell your pupils about germs. A 
simple explanation to show 
them how hands pick up germs 
everywhere—a few black 
board drawings—and their 
interest is instantly aroused. 
Then explain how washing 
hands often and getting rid of 
unseen germs guards against 
measles, diphtheria, whoop- 






a 


Two bright and sturdy 

boys ave Frederick and 

Joseph Brand—typical 
Lifebuoy children! 


ing cough, flu—to mention only a 
few of the 27 ‘‘contact’’ diseases. ' 

You'll be delighted by the response. 
Keeping hands clean becomes fun 
more than duty. And parents will 
thank you heartily. Thousands of 
them, like the Brands pictured above, 
praise Lifcbuoy enthusiastically for 
its wonderful aid in keeping sickness 
away from their families. 


Taught in 63,000 schools 
School doctors, realize how 
helpful Lifebuoy can be in checking 
sickness and epidemics that threaten 
to run rampant among pupils. To 
guard child health, teachers in over 
63,000 schools have urged—‘‘use 

Lifebuoy regularly.” 

Try Lifebuoy. Like millions of 
others, you'll love it. Its 
® mild antiseptic lather keeps 
skins healthy and clear, pre- 

vents chapping in winter. 


too, 


Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean 
scent tells you it purifies, yet it 
quickly vanishes as you rinse. 
Adopt Lifebuoy today. 

LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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and rickety ladder invited us to climb 
to the floor above. There we found 
wooden wheels turning and a man 
catching the flour in bins as it came 
down a chute. I liked to stand at a 
little window, watching for the wings 
to swing past. We explored the bal- 
cony around the outside and the device 
for turning the top of the building so 
that it could utilize any wind. Beside 
the mill was a small building with good 
electrical machinery. This was to be 
substituted for the wind power; but 
thanks to a strict government ruling, 
no mill was to be dismantled. 

We saw a few little carts drawn by 


| dogs who trotted along the road, stir- 
| ring up as much dust as an automobile. 


Often the dog was harnessed under 
the cart, between the front and rear 
axles. 

One more treat Belgium alone could 
offer us. The finest set of carillons in 
the world is at Malines. Imagine a 








The Windmill We Explored 


dozen sets of chimes, all playing in rich 
and lively harmony, and you know 
something of the music which we 
heard. Add to that the lofty stone 
tower, the mystery of twilight, and the 
charm of a little European town with 
its canals and richly carved town hall, 
and you have Cardinal Mercier’s home 
city as we found it that night. 

At Bonn, on the Rhine, I understood 
why people go to Germany to study 
music. Our hotel was down by the 
river, where we saw many groups of 
singers as they spend the summer, hik- 
ing everywhere and singing as they 
go. Our luck was good, for a group of 
students from the University were hav- 
ing a banquet at the hotel that eve- 
ning. They sang the songs and wore 
the costume which “The Student Prince” 
made familiar to us. In the Stadt- 
garten an orchestra was playing the 
compositions of Mozart and Tschai- 





Ruins of a Rhine Castle 


kowsky. It was convincing that these 
people can produce and appreciate the 
finest of music. 

Two days stand supreme in their 
contribution to the entire trip. One of 
them was the journey up the Rhine 
from Bonn to Wiesbaden. Boarding 
the éxcursion boat in the freshness of 
the early morning, we watched the 
seven hills and the towers of Bonn dis- 
appear. Cameras were soon out of 
their cases and busy. Always winding. 
each turn of the river brought a new 
panorama. We exclaimed at the beauty 
of hills woven one behind another. The 
ruins of a fine old castle from which 
poets and story-writers have drawn in- 
spiration clung to the slope. 
view of that was lost, another ap- 
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0 Paris 
This Summer 


The picturesque and historic 
old world can be visited for sur- 
prisingly little on our Student 
Tours. 4 Carefree enjoyment 
with congenial companions. 


$300 to $745 
Send for Booklet “‘N’”’ 


BARTLETT TOURS @. 


1415 Locust Street, Philadelphia 


See JAPAN 


This VACATION 


This summer... your opportunity tp 
see the fascinating Orient. Modem 
American and European hotels. 1 
Japan, China, the Philippines fron 
San Francisco, Los Angeles (via 
Honolulu). Seattle on N. Y. K. liners. 
Oriental atmosphere and _ service 
Celebrated European cuisine. Dane 
*% ing, deck sports, swimming pod. 
Congenial fellow passengers. 
Regular Sailings every other Wei 
nesday from San Francisco. Ever 
other Friday from Les Angeles 
Fortnightly from Seattle, direct 
the Orient, $195, up. 
For detailed information write Dept. 15 


3 NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

10 Bridge Street. 100 W. Monroe St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 














661 Market St. 605 S. Grand Ave. 
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getect your trip abroad from 232 itine 
covering all countries of Europe during 
mer of 1929. Prices from $295 to $1074 
land, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Fr 
all expenses, $406. Tour prices acludes 
essary expenses from time of sailing uneil x 
Ask for beautiful 40-page illustrated “ 
* E29” sent free on request. 

Art Craits GUILD TRAVEL BUREAl 
Dept. 166, 180 N. Michigan, ©=* 


UNIVE RSITY) 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


$395 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 
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N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 Chestnut >t, 
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Announcing the 
FIRST CARIBBEAN 
INSTITUTE 


Cruise to Central America and the Carib- 
bean Operated on a Non-profit Basis. 








WHITING WILLIAMS, Director 


Author and Internationally known Authority 
on Social conditions 


Aneducational cruise to familiarize a selected group 
of representative Americans with present day con- 
ditions in Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Colon, Christobal, Panama City and the 
Panama Canal; Cartagena, Puerto Colombia, and 
Santa Marta, Colombia; Puerto Castilla and Tela, 
Honduras; Puerto Barrios, Quirigua, Guatemala 
City and Antigua, Guatemala. Illustrated lectures 
on shipboard and official receptions and conferences 
with leaders in each country. Special eraphasis on 
History, Geography, political and economical con- 
ditions; and literary and archaeological associations. 


Sailing New York July 5, S. S. CALAMARES 
Thirty-eight days. 


Conducted in cooperation with the United Fruit Co. 
Write for folder. 


THE CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE 


A Division of the Bureau of University Travel 
43 Boyd Street, lewton, s. 





Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads, 
whiteheads. ts, enlarged pores, oil; ‘i 
[emishes, ie ive ry og 








YOU are cordially invited to send for our val- 
able treatise, discourse or summary of the latest 

information on disorder of the Bile or 
liver function frequently resulting in 


" GALL STONE 


TROUBLE 


‘Gall-bladder irritations and disturbances commonly 

Indigestion, Gas, Colic Spells, Acidity, Pain 
in Right Side, Constipation, Auto-Intoxication and 
fOMP) ill-health, FREE. UNGER PRODUCTS 
ANY, Dept. C42, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED! 


Girls—Women— 16 Up 


Why pay $65.00 for a $19.00 
Gown? In a few weeks’ 
spare time work, at your 
own home, you can learn to 
design and create it yourself. 


START A 
GOWN “SHOPPE” 
$35 to $75 Week 


Over 28,000 women, including many 





Rush to me 32 
“GOWN BOOK’’ 
FREE sample 
the subject checked. 
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peared. All day we sketched and! 
snapped pictures to retain as much as 
possible of it. 

The tall houses and narrow streets 
of Frankfort were so fascinating that 
it was very hard to leave. When we 
attend sausage roasts in the future, we 
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Tall House—Frankfort 


the Butchers’ Street 
where we traced the American “hot'| 
dog” back to his original lair. 

The old town wall, the empty moat, 
the torture chamber and “Iron Maiden” 
in the castle, and the clock with figures 
that walk made us feel that in Nurem- 





berg we had gone back five hundred | Thanks to prevailing winds 


years. A splendid exhibition of toys | 
which we saw there was quite modern, | 
however. 


Those who attended the International | ful, with no humidity. Light 
Congress of Art in Prague were royally, Wraps are worn in the evening 


entertained. The town itself is delight- | 
ful because of its picturesque castle, 
cathedral towers, and old city gates. 
The people seem so friendly and nat- 
ural that an American feels quite at 
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Medieval Nuremberg 


home with them. It was inspiring to 
hear leaders from different countries; 
and we spent hours in studying the ex- 
hibits of drawing and handicraft from | 
all over the world. 

An exposition was attractively staged | 
at Bruno to show what has been ac- 
complished in the ten years since the 





teachers, have taken this fasci- | 
nating training. They now design 
and make their own gowns and 
have three times as many original 
gowns as they have previously had. 
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have a summer paradise. 


| trails, renowned golf courses, 
| moving picture studios, or 
| canyon nooks with cottages 
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You need the change 
that this great trip 
provides 


ROFESSION A Lduties, the 

cares of home, social re- 
quirements — have left you in 
need of change, new interests 
and rest,no doubt. But mainly 
change — complete, absorbing 
change of scene, people, 
climate. 





A different country, differ- 
ent from any that you've ever 
seen, unless you've been there, 
is Southern California. 


coco. 


ee ee 


Summer is the season that 
Californians like best, be- 
cause it’s the rainless season 
and no day spoils their fun. 





— 
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that blow in off the cool Paci- 
fic, summer days are delight- 


ee 


—and blankets are a sleeping- 
comfort necessity. 


Add what youcan see and do 
there—and what you acquire 
in unique refreshment ofbody, | 
brain and nerves—and you 


Five thousand milesof paved 
motor roads. Giant forests and 
vast wildernesses within a 
day's motor trip from luxuri- 
ous hotels. Famous ocean 
beaches, quaint Spanish Mis- 


sions, art galleries, mountain 


ee ne 
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where one may merely lie and 
read and rest all day in pure, 
sweet air. 


 *} 


You willenjoy metropolitan 
Los Angeles, famous among 
women travelers for attractive shops. 
Youwillsee its theaters, hotels and res- 


League of Nations made Czechoslo-| taurants and go to open air concerts be- 


|vakia a republic. 


(oe idea that everything in Europe is) 


old and that things are done there as 
'they were hundreds of years ago. 
These people should have visited Bruno. 
There they would have seen rooms fur- 
nished in modernistic style and dresses 
| designed with exquisite taste and ex- 
tremely well made. 





| 
| 


| 





A Silhouette of Prague’s Towers 


and school exhibits. 


the elaborate national costume. 


ite for stage settings, glassware, 
Folk 


Munich and Vienna are up-to-date 


nan Millinery | cities with wide streets and Renais- 
Both have many fine 
In one of these there are 


-| sance buildings. 
| museums. 


There were also) cultural products o 


Many people have) neath the stars in the Hollywood hills. 


From Los Angeles Harbor ships sail 
for Hawaii and the Orient. Ashort mo- 
tor trip takes you through orchards of 
oranges, dates, avocados and gives you 
a glimpse of a County, agri- 

which are valued 
at $95,000,000 yearly. Its oil industry 


| alone is rated ata billion dollars. 


| 
} 
















You will go back re-made —to a 
more interesting, healthful and better 
year in business and in schoolwork. 


Decide now to go this year. Special 
low summer fares. While here you ma 
see the entire Pacific Coast at onal 
extra expense. Send coupon for 
“Southern California Through the 
Camera,”’ a beautiful new book of 73 
large pictures in gravure, showing just 
what you will sce and do in this 
different land. 


Southern 
California 


A TRIP ABROAD IN Youn owm amsatca® 
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All-Y ear Club of Southern California, Dept. 4-H, 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1 am an adult reader of this magezine. Please send me your free 
book ‘‘ Southern California Through the Camera,"’ Also booklets 











telling cially of the in the counties I have:checked. 
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CO Los Angeles Sports © Santa Barbara (© Ventura 
OC San Bernardino D San Diego 
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Add Havana 


and Panama... 


to your California vacation. The $350 
fare includes New York, the trip to 
California via the Panama Canal,a 
transcontinental rail trip home again. 


Let this summer vacation enrich 


Panama City. Stopover for two 
ur experience with California. 


weeks or longer if you choose. 





he romance of old Spain, the 
missions, the orange groves, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, San Fran- 
cisco, port of the seven seas, the 
High Sierra, Yosemite, Del 
Monte, Lake Tahoe and a hun- 
dred other places of adventure 
and delight. 


Then make it even more unfor- 
getdble by coming via Havana 
and the Panama Canal. This low 
roundtrip fare offers all of this. 

Your ticket takes you to New 
York. You sail from there on a 

alatial world liner of the Dollar 
reamshi Line. Roam about gay 
Havana es noon to midnight. 
You pass through the gigantic 
Panama Canal during the daylight 
hours, with a visit to Balboa and 










Caltlornd OF" 
Gg Ponsa Conah 


25 AnD 32 BROADWAY, NeW YorE; 604 rIrTH 
AVE., WaW YORK, N. ¥.; 210 60. sixTeENTH 6T., 
PRILADELPHIA; 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. ; 110 
SOUTH DEARBORN §T., CHICAGO, ILL.; 514 Ww. SIXTH 
6T., LOS ANGELS, CALIF.; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 
GAN FRANCISCO, CALIP.; 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., 
WAS"., D. C.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DrTaorr, 
MICH.; UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND, ONTO; 





You cruise with a small, select 
party of travelers, many of whom 
are just starting or completing a 
trip Round the World. 


Disembark either in Los Ange- 
les or San Francisco. Enjoy this 
glorious summer vacationland of 
California. Here you will find 
your finest summer. 

Then when you are ready, return 
to your point of departure by any 
direct rail route, stopovers allowed 
at authorized rail points. 

Your fare for the entire trip, 
including your meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship, is $350, 
in effect from April 15, 1929, to 
November 30, 1929. 

There is a sailing every fort- 
night from New York. Write for 


, full details of the trip or call upon 


any steamship or railroad ticket 
agent for complete information, 
reservations and assistance. 
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152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 4TH AT 
UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
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large-size models to teach science and 
geography. You can descend the shaft 
of a coal mine and break off pieces of 
ore, or study the equipment on the 
bridge of a ship. I shall not forget 
the beautiful scenes and music of “Die 
Meistersinger,” heard at the Munich 
opera house. The apartment houses 
which the city of Vienna has built for 
working people show one result of 
strong socialism. The rent for suites 
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BERMUDA 


April 





of four rooms is less than three dollars 

a month. The buildings are modern in 

equipment and especially so in design. 
The journey from Vienna was sev-| 


enteen hours long and hot and dusty; | 
but it ranked with the trip up the 


| Rhine for interest and beautiful scen- 


ery. We left the level country and 





Czechoslovak Girl 
in National Costume 


reached the Austrian Alps. Up and up 
we went in short turns and through 
many tunnels. Sometimes the train 
was just inside a huge, vertical cliff, 
extending sixty or more feet above and 
dropping down to the narrow valley | 
far below. Many of the hills are capped | 
with castles. 

Near the Italian frontier, where such 
terrific fighting was accomplished dur- 
ing the war, the mountains were of 
light-colored rock, reflecting the sunset | 
in purples and rose. Up these peaks'! 
hordes of men had dragged heavy can- 
non. What a place in which to stage 
a battle! 

Probably there was no other city of 
which we had expected more than we 
did of Venice, city of gondolas, palaces 
and song; and Venice exceeded its rep- 
utation. The color on the palaces has 
faded now, but certainly those brilliant 
pictures which we see do not exag- 
gerate what it must once have been. 
Colored sails, the silhouette of towers 
and domes against a golden sunset sky 
—who wouldn’t grow poetical and 


nA 


Odd Chimneys of Venice 





dream of the days when vessels of 
every land lay in the lagoons of Venice 
and merchant princes laid the treasures 
of the world at her feet? The world 


still comes to Venice, to ride in her|j 


gondolas and to visit her shops, where 
it seems as if everything beautiful is 
for sale in quantities. If one had room 
to carry things, it would be hard to 
come away with any money at all. 
Many tourists miss Ravenna. Noth- 
ing could be more gorgeous than the 
Early Christian mausoleum there, 
lined with brilliant mosaic and lighted 
through yellow alabaster windows. 
Strolling through the streets of Flor- 
ence in the evening, it was easy to 
imagine the days when dukes plotted 
against each other. To touch a marble 
that once felt a chisel in the hand of 
Michelangelo, to worship in the Duomo 
where Savonarola preached to thou- 
sands, to stand in the marketplace 
where he paid the supreme price for 
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Step as 

the mid 

biscuit’ 

| HERE are two “Bermudas”— — 
with enjoyment aplenty on the Beaulie 
Ship as well as on the Island.... oo 
Your Spring vacation can start any Ther 
Wednesday or Saturday when you Thames 
step aboard the famous “Fort hy 
Victoria” or the new 20,000 ton tial hos 
motorship “Bermuda.” irt 
cially pr 

tosee, w 

ROUND TRIP *70 Inclusive Rates _ 
FARES FROM on Application K.W.C.GE 


FURNESS 


Bermuda Line 


54 Whitehall St... .565 Fifth Ave., New York 


orany Authorized Agent 








just send your name and address so 
edodyne our own bunion and 
te rene ae = sonal its. No obligations. 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. X-195 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, isieet 





Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISITING CARDS 


HAUSLER & CO., 318 Eye 
Washington, D. C. 








6-yewel guaranteed 
25-yr. white gold fancy 


po money, just name and address foday- 
U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. psi. — GREENVILLRM 
a wd 





EARN LADIES 
RIST WATC! 
[ADEs wns watch of latest Gang 
oo” 


YJ with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Meste 
> Nova Galve Sell at 25c box Wenh Owe 


GRE 














2 each for names of new custom 
Ss ers who wear an artificial e 
Send names of any you know an “t 








his daring, to buy jewelry and em- 


commission. Nothing to buy oF ro 
DENVER OPTIC CO., 726 Quincy, Denver; 
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| broideries on the Ponte Vecchio—these 


are only the high lights of what Flor- . 
ence offers. | Ome Lo 
| The Tower of Pisa is famous because 

? te yr se 


it leans; but when we reached it, we 

were so busy admiring its lovely mar- 
| ble and fine proportions that we forgot 
| its odd tilt. e certainly realized it, 

though, when we tried to climb the | 

tower. On the lower side there is a 

peculiar sensation as though one were 
| falling. 

My first view of the Colosseum was 
at eleven o’clock at night. It was won- 
derful then. In the darkness the huge 
outlines stood out against the sky with 

| the stars making the chief difference 
between the two blacks. The shadows 
were very “scarey” and we could al- 
most hear the lions roar. We all 
jumped when two cats began to yowl 
at one side of the arena. 

I believe that Villa D’Este must have 

| the most beautiful garden in the world, 
| and it was a very happy day that four 








Rosary, Odell and Crescent Lakes in Oregon 












Tem. IS THE GREAT EDUCATOR. It should be the 
first privilege of Americans to know their own 
country. To know it they must see it and it is so 
easy to see it now compared with ten years ago. 


There is no land more interesting and more fascinating 
than America. Children are writing to us from all over 
the United States for information about Oregon and their 
Pacific Coast. For those to whom the education of these 
children is entrusted there can be no more delightful trip 
than to come to the “Oregon country” which has always 
been the objective of red-blooded Americans since the 


--- the best trip 
in Europe | 


me ee 
PHL | TAT 
Step ashore at Southampton, right into | : 
the midst of centuries-old pageantry. A ~~ 
biscuit’s-throw away...the great New 
Forest, with its thousand year old oaks | tt ' 
..hunting ground of Rufus Redbeard. ‘ 
Beaulieu Abbey built by the Infamous A Swiss Chalet 
John, from whom the nobles squeezed 
the Great Charter. 
There’s a dewy freshness about the 





1H 











of us spent listening to the music of its 
thousand fountains. 


Thames Valley and there isan incompar- 
able charm about the entire countryside 
which blends ideally with the substan- 
tial hospitality of England. 

Thirty-five Round Tours havebeenspe- 
cially prepared for Americans. Whatbest 
tosee, where to go, without wasting time. 

Guide No. 32, containing full information, 
gladly sent on request ‘ 
K. W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 
and 
SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 


"~~wuwwwwweeweeweeweeeeeeeee 








Going to Europe ? 
Travel via C. I. T. 


85 C. I. T. Offices all over Europe 





Two days in Milan gave an opportu- 
nity to see “The Last Supper” and to 
climb to the top of the ornate Cathedral 
spire. 

In planning my spending, I had 
thought that I wouldn’t need much in 
Switzerland. I knew that wood carv- 
ing was done there, but little expected 
to see such clever little bears, birds, 
houses, trays, and quantities of other 
wood and ivory articles enhanced by 
fine carving. 

As we started our climb up the Jung- 
frau the grass on the hillsides was a 
brilliant green. Yesterday’s raindrops 
glistened on the leaves. The river 
tumbled along, crystal and bright in 
the sunlight and purple and blue in the 
shadows. Above us the mountain 
stood in a gorgeous glow of white 
snow and brilliant shadow. 

When we left the mountain railroad, 
purchased Alpine sticks, and shoul- 
dered our packs, the sun was no longer 
shining. Soon the clouds settled into 
the valleys below us and the rest of 
our traveling was done in the rain. 
Climbing over the we entered 
the cavern that had been cut into the 
side of it. The soft light of candles 
made the room a crystal palace. The 


days of Captain Gray, Captain George Vancouver and 
Lewis and Clarke. 


Four transcontinental railways, with the most luxurious 
trains in America, have their terminus in Portland. If the 
trip is made by automobile, the best, most comfortable 
and most historic route is over the Old Oregon Trail. The 
highways of Oregon are paved or macadam and are dust- 
less. From Portland it is easy to tour the whole Pacific 
Coast either by train or by automobile. 


This vacationland of ours is not just the conventional 
holiday resort that orve finds in the East. It is one of the 
world’s greatest outdoors, where people spend their time 
in climbing mountains, fishing the streams, boating on and 
bathing in the lakes, camping in the forests, swimming in 
the ocean surf, or playing golf on picturesque links. 

For information, maps, booklets, write the Advertising & Promotion 

Department, Portland Chamber of C rce, Portland, Oregon. 
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cooperate in making your tour daylight from above came through SACAJAWEA—the Indian Pacific ocean. Today, at Sea- 
the & more pleasant and less expensive. somewhat and showed the ice to bea princess—whose statue is in side, Ore., is the old sait cairn 
tan lovely, pale green. the City Park, Portland. It was (where this expedition made 
b Consult Us Now! Coming down the mountainside was she who led Lewis and Clarke salt from the waters of the Pa- 


to and thru the Rockies, down cific) a shrine of all s of 


difficult, unless one was willing to sit 





Our suggestions are given free and 
will save you money. 









Ask for our free booklet ‘‘Summer 
Tours in Europe’. 


Compagnia Italiana 
Turismo, Inc., 
545 Fifth Ave. , NewYorkCity 








S.S. Aquitania| 





down in the mud and slide! Then, too, 
we might easily have lost the trail in 
the heavy mist. Safe at the bottom, we 
decided that the incident had merely 
| dded a few thrills to our summer, 

* cad cad * 


Day-dreaming in my deck chair on 
an eastward-bound liner, I had watched 
the ocean waves roll in a constantly 
changing pattern of greens and blues 
and foam, while I pictured the cities 
of Europe as others had described 
them. The dreams are gone now; for 
memories have taken their place. I 
need no longer depend on another’s 
interpretation; for the mention of one 
of these shrines of art, literature, or 
history brings to me a living mem- 





the mighty Columbia to the 


the Northwest's history. 





If you visit HAWAII on your Pacific Coast trip, 
take the steamer at Portland. 


PORTLAND invites you 


to Oregon 





PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 















Ze] Satine from New York July 31 {| or not one side of a masterpiece, a Room 22, Portland, Oregon 
— Fersonally escorted 39 aay cone of 8 to -_ but the changing eh A of it Pléase send me information and free illustrated literature 
nan ee a ae —_ as I walked around it, enjoying its ap- about Oregon. 
ut and France, $575.00 -10% with book. peal to my own personality. This 
— ing—balance prior to July 1. power ye again — and ome. ee ae hakatls . 
Complete iti t. tions is the greatest gift my summer’s 
stom een ae investment has left me. Many small Address ............ 


JANE TRYON, treasures came back with me in my 
Building, portmanteau, but the greatest of them 


are in my mind and soul. ~ — 


New York City. 
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Let youplanan 
“adventureland vacition 


““Dacitic 


_ Northwest 





Join the happy pilgrimage of vacationists this sum- 
mer to the scenic, exhilarating wonder-spots of the 
American Northwest . . . See the tremendous 
mountain grandeur of Glacier National Park and 
Waterton Lakes National Park across the border 
in the Canadian Rockies. Explore the colorful, 
heather-filled meadows of Rainier National Park 
and the new Mt. Baker region; visit Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C.; enjoy the fine hospitality of 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland . . . Low 
round trip summer fares via Great Northern in- 
clude a trip through the new electrified Cascade 
Tunnel—longest on the Western Hemisphere; also 
the travel luxuries of the New Oriental Limited— 
extra fine service, no extra fare. For free 
illustrated books and further information, write— 


A. J. 
719, 


Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


tune in 
GREA> 


% CF 


on the Great Northern “Empire Builders” every Monday, 
10:30 p. m., Eastern Time, over Coast-to-Coast network of 
National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WEEI, WTIC, 
WIJAR, WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, WRC, WGY, WGR, 
WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, KYW, KSD, WOC, WOW, 
WDAF, WTMJ, KSTP, WHAS, WMC, WSB, WBT, 
WKY, WFAA, KPRC, WOAI, KOA, KSL, WEBC, 
KPO, KGO, KFI, KGW, KOMO, KHQ. 
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A dependable railway 
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Then Let Us Travel 


: { | (Continued from page 80) 


against priceless blankets and rugs of 
Indian manufacture, quaint pottery, 
and heavy silver armlets and rings set 
with Mexican turquoise, 

Someone has facetiously called the 
cunning, fat, Indian babies “fried 
cupids.” Of this type was Joe, my 
special preference, whose cherubic 
face was a continual wreath of white- 
toothed smiles. Many a nickel and 
dime fell into his chubby hand. 

The houses of Isleta are low adobe 
pueblos, covered with a coating of 
white clay which gives them an ap- 
pearance of great neatness, and indeed 
they were neat, inside and out. The 
coverlet on the brass bed in one of the 
houses I entered was as white as the 
first snow. 

The next morning was to bring us 
to the edge of that stupendous gash in 
the rocks of Arizona, the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River. As we 
sped through the darkness, I tried to 
|picture what it must be like. The 
|swish of the cool air and the song of 
the wheels on the rails lulled me to 
sleep and presto!—we were at the 
Grand Canyon Station with the mellow 
voice of our porter calling, “Foah 
thoty! Tahm to get up if you-all wan’ 
to see the sun-up.” 

A scramble up the wooden stairs and 
we were at the brink of the gorge. 
Down, down, one could look, though the 
mist obscured the bottom. Across the 
gorge could be seen the windings of its 
serrated walls, until the eye refused to 
record another turn. iolet mists 
blended with the softest rose, blue, and 

reen of the rock. If it had not been 
or the piercing wind that swept the 
place where we sat shivering in awed 
| silence, I think I should have believed 
|it all a dream. The panorama before 
us seemed not so much like real rocks 
and crags as like a marvelously paint- 
ed drop curtain of some titan theater. 
It seemed almost as though an out- 
stretched arm would allow one to touch 
the tender, glowing colors on rocks 
which in reality were ten miles away. 
Gradually the light became stronger, 
and over the edge burst the sun. The 
magic mist was dispelled and the light 
| seemed to bound from one crag to an- 
other. The colors became deeper and 
more  distinct—deep reds, __ blues, 
browns, and greens. It was eerie no 
longer, but awe-inspiring. 

Hour after hour added new wonders. 
The rim ride gave fleeting glimpses of 
castled rocks, of battleships with dis- 
|tinct turrets, and great amphithea- 
tres which would seat half the world’s 
population in their terraced depths. 
At the bottom of the canyon the Colo- 
rado River was visible only here and 
|there from our altitude of six thou- 
sand feet. Burro trails leading down 
to it look like the idle tracing of some 
insect. A thin line marks the suspen- 
sion bridge that leads to far California. 
| Other attractions at the canyon are 
|the Hopi house with its rooms filled 
with curios, and the Indian dances 
which are given every day by the Hopi 
and Navajo Indians who live there. 

Reluctantly we left. Out through 
the Cocinini Forest, into the desert 
once more! Out of Arizona, into Cali- 
fornia we sped—through Needles with 
a temperature of 115°, through Ales- 
sandro and San Jacinto, bringing to 
one’s mind that beautiful sad story of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona.” Mile 
after mile of Joshua tree, yucca, sage- 
brush, and sand passed before our 
eyes. 

Our next stop brought us to River- 
side, California, with its Indian school 
its beautiful homes along broad 
avenues shaded with tropical palms 
land lacy pepper trees, and—Mission 
Inn. Mission Inn is a hotel, but it is 
more. It is a shrine of beauty and 
romance. Half-hidden from the street 
by vine-covered walls it seems like a 
pupae of your dreams to which you 

ad always desired entrance but had 
found no sesame to bid you enter. 
| Ween one passes through its quaint 
archway there is fairyland supreme. 
|Parrots and macaws call from the 
trees and a fountain splashes. And 
inside! Weeks could be spent in wan- 
dering through its rooms—its cloister, 
‘fashioned after a baronial hall, with 
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Geneva 


Conference Tour 


A Motor Tour through Rural England; 
five days in London; all through Hol- 
land and Belgium; the Hague; Amster- 
dam; Antwerp and Brussels; over a 
week in Paris; The World Federation 
of Education Associations Convention 
in Geneva (ten days)—with optional 
excursions to Mont Blanc, Chamonix, 
Castle of Chillon, Montreux, and Lau- 
sanne; Milan; then four days in 
Venice; a week in Florence and a visit 
to Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo, the Cor- 
niche Drive by motor; Marseilles, and 
return by Paris. 


Inclusive Price—$735 


Extension through Rome and Naples if desired. 


Our tours have teen officially approved by 
Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
who has appointed us an official agency. 


Write for details 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 




















af \,. At Copley Square, next 
) ~ to Old Trinity. 
Fi) m we 


Home-like 
Comforts. 






‘The BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 














HOTEL 





travagarce, 
served. Running water in all rooms. 
.Private Baths. Open all Year. Garage. 
#20 a week up ~~ Ainerican Plan. 
B. O. PAYNE 
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m 300 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS $ oe 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satis- 
fied s! for the 
st cumanet of your Wier Beckist 


STUDENTS TRAVEL, Q1UE 





Y 





The Colborne.— 


79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington Square—10 minutes from 
Times Square. 
A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 


Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan. 





Prices Moderate. Home Cooking 





ed 











TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer, Motoring to Italian Hill Tow, 
oe hr Country, Fontainebleau. Cultured, com 
petent leaders. Fun. 28 years successful experience. 


$308 to $1405 
Send for booklet. 


“Suu IEMPLEGI OURS "ioe 








———HOTEL VICTO 


Newbury at Dartmouth Street, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. oll 
jet, refined and homelike. In the heart of the 
Bay. Telephone in every suite. Rates $2.50 per day 
and upwards, The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for its unexcelled cooking at common sense 
The Grill is a feature unique in itself. ; 
Louts P. LAFRANCHE, Proprietor. 
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| stained-glass Saint Cecikia windows; 








& 








| its ancient | meme armor, and — 
|ture; its Spanish art gallery wit 
priceless Spanish and Mexican paint- SE COS 
ings and elaborate gold altar. From 
the art gallery marble steps lead to the | \ \\ Wiis 
patio, where one may dine to the tune 
of tinkling fountains, mission bells, or 
| a languorous guitar. A lift of the eyes 
and a Spanish girl in costume is seen, * 
singing soft, dreamy songs to the ac- ; BENS e e 
companiment of a harp. “La Paloma” . & ; 
| charms as never before. “The Bells of : 
| St. Mary’s” played by the chimes has 
|a new and unreal charm. What better 
| place could have been the inspiration 
: of “A Perfect Day” than this spot of 
quiet beauty. 
9 Straight to Los Angeles we sped. | 
ea e iY Here we spent two days in regular | 
a ig a and alliga- 
tor farms, Hollywood—all interesting 
waiting for You |to a great degree. Catalina? Yes, of 
Y. Pe course! Who would neglect that 
OU are invited to be one of island of semitropical beauty? Here 
the thousands who will make we viewed the sea gardens from glass- 


mii Seattle and the great Pacific bottomed boats, saw the seal rocks, 
—]| Northwest their objective this | *nd, took At Ae ene & | 
- summer. Seattle invites you on | ynalloyed bliss. From Los ngeles to 
< gaa of these induce- San R renatore our sete was 
y- : grand o acific, our vehicle the S. S. 
: eo te Emma _ Alexander. Dazzlin blue 

SCENIC—Mount Rainier (312 skies, dazzling blue waves, a bracing 

hours, paved highways)...Mount | breeze, and the gentle motion of the 
int Baker (5 hours) over famous ship! Ah! never again would I travel 
e Chuckanut Drive . . . Puget otherwise if I had a chance. This at 
: Sound and its islands (30 min- | one o’clock the first afternoon. Gray 


utes to 3 hours, auto-ferries)... | Skies, gray rolling seas, no sun, pitch- | 


ing decks the next morning! ever | 
Hood Canal (2% hours)...Ocean | would I travel so again if I ever got 


up 

beaches (44% hours)... forests, safely to shore. Mercifully draw the 
{ streams, lakes. curtain here! A day or two on land 
which finally lay perfectly still, and 
verily—I would do it again. 

Land in this case meant Berkeley, 
California, our destination. Six very 
pleasant weeks were spent here in 
study interspersed with week-end trips 
to the quaint bazaars of Chinatown, to 





: the top of Mount Tamalpais by the 
4 “crookedest railway in the world,” to 
San Francisco Bay, to the Presidio, 


until we were fairly surfeited with 
sight seeing. 

August tenth saw us on our home- 
ward journey. A pause at Shasta 


Springs, a heavenly cool spot in a swel- * | tt ‘ See Them All for One 


tering trip, a stop at Portland with 
its wonderful Columbia River High-| } — Low Round Trip Fare 
Stopover Anywhere 


7 ae penny ey me — 
— i = alls, and we were 0 eattle. ere 
URBAN—A city of four hun Out through Denver, Colorado 


dred thousand with metropoli- we saw the vernment locks—in 








Ae, ae 


WS 


® action, fortunately. The University of 
tan comforts and attractions Washington, a large lumber mill, the 
public markets, and a steamer just in 
from the Orient were of interest. 

We sailed from Seattle to Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, stopping for an 
hour or two at Victoria on Vancouver 
Island, to view the stately parliament 
buildings and the gardens of the Em- 
press Hotel. The harbor of Vancou- 
ver, beyond the Narrows, is entered 
through the Lions’ Gate, so-called be- 
cause of the remarkable resemblance 
to couchant lions of two peaks of the 
mountain range to the north. Stanley 
Park with its giant trees, its zoo, its 
totem poles, and monuments made a 
lasting impression upon us. 

The beauties and wonders beyond 
Vancouver, and they are legion, all 
pale before Lake Louise, a jewel of 
changing color—blue, green, golden- 


... a thriving, bustling city. 


COOLNESS—a summer cli- 
mate averaging 62 degrees (38- 
year summer average.) 


AND—Cool, fresh green-ness 
everywhere . . . splendid high- 
ways... pure air, pure water.. 
pleasure, beauty, inspiration. 


_You don’t know America 
if you don’t know Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, 
then south by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 


ek 



















Springs, Pikes Peak Region, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, 
American River Canyon. 


Down the Golden Strand of 
the Pacific. Back through Car- 
riso Gorge, the “Garden of 
Allah,” Apache Trail Country. 


THROUGH SERVICE — BOTH DIRECTIONS 


Another Delightful 
Vacation Trip 
A Rock Island All-Expense 
two-weeks tour of the Colorado 
Rockies. Sightseeing subordi- 
nated to rest and relaxation, 
yet all the best scenery in- 
cluded— Pikes Peak and Rocky 
Mountain National Park Re- 








cmardhtadesads hotakaeremanettty. sak touched—inclosed in a circle of lofty 
about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. snow-covered peaks. At the far end 
Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 Mt. Victoria, dazzling white, nurtures 

September.30; return limit October 31. the glacier that feeds the icy depths of 
the lake. Dark, gloomy pines throw 
their shadows on its burnished surface. 
Occasionally a sound like thunder is 
heard, and down from Victoria’s hoary 


tt head slithers a mass of snow and ice. 
| From the opposite end of the lake, 
Ce pore yg oy can “~ og 
reflec in the water. Its white tur- 

& nter of the « | rets seem to belong to a fairy palace. 


Banff Springs has a view almost as 
CHARMED LAND THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 





gions. Best railroad, hotel and 
auto service — minimum cost. 
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oston, 
Mass. 
— 
— —_ _— the — of the 
| Bow River, and the snow-tipped moun- 
o Back CHAMBER OF COMMERCE tains behind make it, indeed Banff the — standin. 
or day Room 104, Seattle, Washington Beautiful 4 ee ‘ed taf r ne 
Please : ° F etailed information concerning Rov 
yaan jet. Ss oe FO cee Rained After we left these two wonder spots - Island planned vacations, mail this coupon : 
no one seemed to have the heart to i Rect Island Yecatton Travel Service Burese 526 | 
fr. J aia eee: view scenery, except desultorily. No Paes amen ye aq oy Colorado ( Yellowstone @ 
— one wanted to blur those two last °O Californie 1) iaipcin Colorade Toure check book or Pate decieed)s i 
Address ee mee ee: memories. At Minneapolis, a rather : ~! also information regarding train service and low summer fares, . 
quiet party, subdued by the thought TT: naa nsaviieohenvanenseeenbanndiens amis a ! 
_.. ||| of parting, scattered. MEME Address,...........--------- .----- YP BSE AP 1 
——- - It has been over six weeks since the  cheaeaomemnenememnewbaenemheatheaauneeneeeesemenett 
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Up In Canada’s 

Rockies 
...there’s a skyline trail, 
where you look out over a 
mighty circle of blue ranges 
rippling away into tinted 
infinity... 




















...there’s a sun-dappled 
forest primeval, where you 
come suddenly upon an 
exquisite little lake colored 








with the purples and greens 
and golds of a peacock’s 
tail... 


... there’s atea house upin 
the clouds,where the world 
drops away over a series 
of lakes and cascades, to a 
pretty toy hotel by a tiny 
emerald lake... 


Wouldn’t you love to see 
them? 








for only $5.50 a day 


When vacation comes, you need 
thrilling new things to do, like learn- 
ing to pilot a mountain pony up a 
switch-back trail, and climbing to 
where the sun sets over alimitless sea 
of peaks, and camera-hunting forwily 
goats and shy deerand alpineorchids. 





Yes, and you need to brush minds 
with different people...cowboys with 
a language new and spicy, guides who 
know the lore of the mountains, 
writers, English people, Canadians. 





And oh, how you need the exhilarating life of a mountain 
Bungalow’ Camp ... swapping stories with the jolly crowd 
at the Chalet, dancing in the pine-scented firelight, dream- 
ing ‘neath a drift of Hudson Bay blankets in your own 
little log cabin ...um, um! 


There are six of these alpine sporting centers, all with 
modern comforts, and hostesses to keep everybody happy. 
O’Hara has also the lapis lazuli lake that artists rave over 
... Castle Mountain has the miniature golf course... Radium 
Hot Springs, the warm sulphur swimming pool ... Yoho, the 
famous Cambrian fossil bed... Wapta, the motor boating, 
and Moraine Lake, the magnificent valley of the Ten Peaks. 


Our Bungalow Camp booklet will help you choose the 
place that suits you best. Most people stay a while at 
each, with a grand finale at world-famous Banff and Lake 
Louise, two of America’s smartest resorts. And it’s high 
time now to secure the reservations you want, so phone 
or write our nearest office, or — 


NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Ask about our 
alLexpense tours 
of the West and 

Alaska. 
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end of that journey and four of those 
weeks have been spent in the school- 
room, but what a difference! Our 
study of the Indians was of more in- 
terest because of the pictures and 
folders. A pleasant summer acquaint- 
ance with a little Hawaiian girl, who 
sat next to me in a university class, 
offered an opportunity for correspond- 
ence between her junior high school 
English classes and my own. We’re 
writing plays—an aftermath of a cre- 
ative dramatics course. Everything 
seems more interesting—more worth 
while. 

As for myself, every day something 
I read brings to mind some angle of 
—_ wonderful trip. Life is fuller and 
richer. 





A Visit to Our National 
Capital 
By Lucille L. Weems 


F you have never been to Washing- 

ton you must surely plan to make 
the trip sooner or later. It has right- 
fully been called the “city of a thou- 
sand charms.” When we found our- 
selves on Pennsylvania Avenue, we 
experienced a thrill such as we had 
never before known. This avenue is 
lined with business houses—not very 
imposing, some of them—but at one 
end of it is the White House, and at 
the other end is the Capitol. We went 
first to the Capitol where we secured a 
guide to take us through the building. 
One has a feeling of awe as he gazes 
at the magnificent structure. The 
building is beautifully and graciously 
simple in its grandeur. The architec- 
ture, the paintings, the fixtures— 
everything is outstanding. As you 
walk down the corridors and from 
room to room, probably you will lose 
a great deal of the information that 
the guide is giving you. Ah! but do 
those tiny details matter so very much? 
You are viewing your Nation’s Capitol 
for the first time. You will be taken 
to the Supreme Court Chamber; the 
Senate Chamber; the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the President’s office with 
its heavy mahogany furniture, marvel- 
ous chandelier, and decorated ceiling. 
Finally you will find yourself in 
Statuary Hall, where each state has 
one or more statues in honor of its 
illustrious sons. These will all be 
pointed out by the guide as the states 
are called by the tourist. The room is 
remarkable too, for its echo effects. 

The White House, at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, seemed to 
beckon to us, so we went there with 
great anticipation. Who has not read 
of the White House and each beautiful 
room in it Around the White House 
are many public buildings, but this 
dogs not cause it to lose its grace. Set 
in spacious grounds, beautifully land- 
scaped, its simple beauty invites and 
welcomes you. The East Room with 
its gorgeous chandeliers is the most 
elaborate, but the Blue Room, the 
Green Room, and the Red Room have 
their particular charms. The State 
Dining Room is large and impressive. 

We drove through the Mall past the 
Grant Memorial to the Washington 
Monument. This is indeed effective, 
as it towers five hundred and fifty- 
five feet in the air. You have not real- 
ly seen Washington until you view it 
from this graceful spire. From Wash- 
ington Monument we went on to the 
Lincoln Memorial. White pillars, simple 
in architecture, guard the great statue 
of Lincoln which is just inside. There 
is no other adornment, but this is suf- 
ficient. 

A trip through the Bureau of En- 
graving, where stamps and money are 
made, proved an interesting experi- 
ence. How many of you have seen a 
ten-thousand dollar bill? You will be 
shown one—at a safe distance! The 
Library of Congress, looking its best 
when visited at night, is palatial, with 
color and grandeur enough to satisfy 
anyone.. The originals of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Dec- 
laration of Independence are to be 
found here. The beautiful Treasury 
building, the Pan American Union, the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Fight Fat 
in this right 


— 


wal 





A great cause of excess fat lies in an unde 
active gland. Medical science discovered thy 
fact some years ago. Experiments on thousand 
of animals proved that fat departed when this 
cause was corrected. Then physicians th 
world over began to use the method in treating 
human obesity. Since then, excess fat has been 
fast disappearing. Slender figures are the ru, 
You see that everywhere. 

About 21 years ago this method was em 
bodied in Marmolaprescription tablets. People 
have used them for two decades—millions of 
boxes of them. Users told the results tp 
others—the loss in weight, the gain in health 
and vigor. Thus the use has grown to enor 
mous proportions. That is one great reason 
for the slender figures, the youth and beauty 
that you see today. 

No starvation is required, no hard work, 
One simply takes four tablets daily until 
weight comes down to normal. Every bor 
contains the formula, also the reasons for 
results. You know what you are taking ani 


why. a 
If you need help in fighting fat, this is the 

help to employ. Use what has done so much 
for so many, for so long. Deal with the caus, 
Don’t wait longer. A normal figure will mea 
much to you. Go start Marmola now. 

M: 1 iption tablets are 

cold by all dreggisteat(iperbox. , 

If your druggist is out, he will get 

thera at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 
We Heastnt Day toed 










return the bleye Ie We rk fone py y . 


and tear during 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years 
success in my practice. 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 


WM. DAVIS, M. D., 





STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’s script of 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send forfree samples. 








Write your copy pisiniyend mail to us with P.«). order tocovet 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepa!é- 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y- 











[FREE 


Cut out this advertisement and send 
to us with your name and address and 


gs iy 
BAAD we will mail you this Littie Flowet 


SA “Medal absolutely FREE, 

NItZ one cent of expense to you. 
STF”. DALE MFG. CO., Depl.ii22,Providence,R. 
a 





WRIST WATCH 


xq z r 10 oc introducing 
assorted Derfurme at Iden bottle, Send for 20 bottles 
Bae a ae etic bal 
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1 Make Vaeation Dreams Come True 
in the 


BLACK HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
































“Mountains in the Prairies” 


PEND your vacation in the romantic Black Hills this summer. 
America’s newest, nearest and least expensive vacationland. 
Easily reached by “North Western” daily trains. The minute you 
step from your train easy riding motor busses carry you to the 
heart of the Hills. Canyons filled with pine, spruce and aspen... 
historic gold mines and frontier towns... wild game... the new 
Alex Johnson Hotel and other comfortable hotels, lodges, camps 
and dude ranches .. . everything for an ideal outdoor life with 
something to do and see every minute. 





Big Vacation Bargain 


Only *.36 Round Trip 
from CHICAGO 


Effective June Ist 
Equally Low Fares from Other Points 


This bargain fare includes your choice of three routes going and 
returning. See Minneapolis, St. Paul by one route; Omaha, Neb., 
by another or Rochester and the beautiful wooded hills of 
Minnesota and the fascinating frontier lands of South Dakota. 
Liberal stopovers. See the Black Hills this summer and make this 
the finest vacation you ever had. 


Write today for complete information and illustrated literature. 


Use coupon below. 
607 


CHICAGO @& 


NORTHWESTERN 


The Best of Everything in the Best of the West RAILWAY 


pete ee seen ee eee USE THIS COUPONeeeeseceeeeeaee® 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send without obligation to me complete information about 
inexpensive vacations in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 








fe 
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You Can CUT CLOTHING 
COSTS ---+-in Haif! 


oe the secret of a smart, 
different dress for every day 
in the week for 6 cents a day...a 
wonder fabric... designed in Paris 
...long-wearing, washproof, fade- 
proof. Anyonecan easily make fas- 
cinating French frocks in an hour. 
Ideal for children, Peter Pan is 
charming for draperies, bed covers, 
bureau scarvesand other uses. Send 
today for 30 free samples with new 
illustrated fashion supplement. 


GUARANTEE: "We will replace any garment 
made of genuine PETER PAN if it fade.” 


Look for Peter Pan stamped on the selvage, 
or the label of ready-made dresses. 


f GENUINE 


{ juaranteed Fast Color > 
WASH FABRICS: 


HENRY GLASS & CO., 4-H White St., New York 


‘Pease send me ‘The Peter Pan Sampler” 
of thirty samples, postpaid, absolutely free. 


eeee, 
“eepee* 


Print Name — 
Sereet Address or P. O. Box —— — 
Ciey and 9entQsecneseee - : 
OO = 
Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics ?——— 


“I Always 
Feel 


Well-Dressed 
Now 


“Att my friends admire my 
clothes and my husband is proud 
to take me everywhere because 
he says I am always so well- 
dressed. 

“Thanks to the Woman’s In- 
stitute, I can now make any 
dress I want for just the cost of 
materials and know that it will 
be as smart and stylish as an 
expensive ready-made.” 


Write today for 
FREE LESSON 


Mall the coupon for the handsome 
S2-page Free Booklet, “Making 
Beautiful Clothes,” and a SAM- 
PLE LESSON Prove to your- 
self how quickly and easily you 
can learn to make smart, stylish 
clothes at 1-2 to 1-3 the usual 
cost and earn $20 to $40 a week 
at home. 








Cee ee ee ee ee 


l WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-R, Scranton, Pa. | 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes,” with SAMPLE | 
| LESSON. I am most interested in— | 
Home Dressmaking = Millinery 
| Professional Dressmaking Cooking | 
j Name........ ein spasustinacng | 
(Please state whether Mra, or Miss) 
] Acidress | 


Mencdeanmenndiabield tanteenn entdtetumemnnnl 
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Some Western Roadsto | 
Romance | 
(Continued from page 43) | 


Beyond Victorville it grew cooler. | 
There were blue mountains ahead, and 
Joshua trees on either side of the road, 
which dropped rapidly, wound through 
the San Gabriel Mountains to San 
Bernardino, and then led through al- 
most continuous orange groves to Los 
Angeles. 

I spent the next five weeks in Los 
Angeles at the southern branch of the 
University of California. Contrary to 
my expectations, it was a pleasant 
place to spend the summer. The nights 
were cool enough for two double blan- 
kets. My classes being over by noon, I 
had time to look around. 

I can mention but a few of the things 
I did and dwell upon only the most 
memorable. There were drives among 
the canyons above Hollywood and out 
Beverly Boulevard to the sea, or 
through the new Flint Ridge million- 
aire section of Pasadena, or through 
the orange groves to Mission Inn; lunch 
at the Montmartre where eager crowds 
await the appearance of the motion 
picture folk who eat there, and one 
makes reservations two weeks in ad- 
vance; dinner at the Tropical Inn, or 
under the moon in the patio of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, fin- 
ishing just in time for the performance 
and, at intermission, strolling out on a 
balcony to watch the Spanish dances; 
movies at the new Chinese Theater 
where the autographed hand- and foot- 
prints of the “stars” in the cement of 
the court attract as much attention as 
the pictures; bathing at Long Beach; 
or a day in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, where one gets a bird’s-eye view 
of the busy San Gabriel Valley and of 
San Jacinto seventy miles away. 

Among all the things I did, however, 
two stand out. The glass-bottom boat 
trip at Catalina, with its really mar- 
velous views of submarine gardens, 
fascinated me. My most delightful trip 
from Los Angeles, however, was a 
two-day drive to Tia Juana, Mexico. 
It followed the coast, past miles of 
bathing beaches, with stops at San 
Juan Capistrano, the most beautiful of 
the missions, Ramona’s marriage place 
with its lovely garden, La Jolla, San 
Diego, and Coronado. I flew over this 
section, too—thrilling, and cheap! 

One hesitates to mention food, but I 
don’t mind admitting that one of the 
high spots in Los Angeles was dinner 
at the French Table d’Héte where, for 
eighty-five cents, I had the best chick- 
en dinner on earth. Beginning with 
soup in a huge white enamel bowl from 
which one served oneself with a great 
ladle, it ran through six other courses, 
perfect and plentiful, including the at- 
tentions of a very solicitous French 
waiter. 

The shock came when, having prof- 
fered a twenty-dollar traveler’s check 
in payment, I received nineteen silver 
dollars in change! Insisting on paper 
money does no good, for the simple 
reason that it is still in disrepute in 
the West. I finally labored forth under 
my burden, resolved before coming west 
— to change my money into dollar 

ills. 

I traveled from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco in a luxurious stage, with 
dining service, lavatory, drinking foun- 
tain, observation deck, radio, and smok- 
ing compartment. The road followed 
the ocean as far as Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara is rightly noted for 
its quaint Old-World charm. The ex- 
otic Persian Gardens at the Samarkand 
Hotel with their lily pools, rose per- 
golas, and huge pots and jars were 
lovely, but oh, the new Biltmore!—long 
and low like a Spanish grandee’s pal- 
ace, with orange sailcloth, green shut- 
ters, red-bricked patio, and low arches 
giving interesting vistas of outside 
stairs and iron balconies—all against 
a background of purple mountains 
with an outlook of blue sea—absolutely 
the last word in hotels. 

Off State Street, I happened on the 
“Street in Spain”—a narrow passage 
(between white walls with grilled win- 
dows, and Spanish sailcloth overhead) 





that led to a ea of quaint shops in 
old adobes. defy anyone to spend 





NEW 
ENGLAND 


ERE in New England, history 

spreads the pages of three cen- 
turies before you; revealing, in his- 
toric shrines about which hallowed 
memories cling, the thrilling story 
of America since Colonial days. 


Here, too, are mountains, lakes, sea- 
shore and countryside, providing 
unlimited opportunity for pleasure 





LINE OF THE 
MINUTE MAN 


and recreation amid 
of scenic beauty such as you will find 


only in New England. 


Camps by lake and stream, quaint 


inns, old-fashioned 


splendid hotels in leading social and 
educational centers, offer New Eng. 


land hospitality. 


Scenic, historic, picturesque— New 
England promises you this year a 
summer vacation that will remain 


unforgetable. 






BOAJON 


and 
Ra 


Send for Booklets, Maps and Illustrated Literature on New Eng 
W. O. WRIGHT, Gen. Pass. Agent, Desk C, North Station, Boston. 
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‘Alameda County ~ the (enter of Scenic California 





and the 


Call of the 


HIGH Slervas, 


ey 
OVELY LAKES... torrents ===." 


roaring through mighty forests, 
or echoing granite chasms... ma- 
jestic, glaciered peaks, glistening in 
the sunrise, or brooding in mystery 


the glow of sunset—the High Sierras ever 
Few know that in 3500 
square miles of the more rugged portion of 
California there are 145 peaks over 11,000 feet 
high, while in all of Switzerland’s 13,500 miles 


lure the traveller. 


area there are but 115 of such height. 
Splendid highways bring the great 


this vacation wonderland within but a few 
hours’ drive of the principal cities of Alameda 
Here are famous national parks; hot 
springs and geysers; river and mountain resorts; 
historic relics of the Gold Rush Days: 
early Spanish missions; quiet fertile valleys, an 

Summer and interses- 
sional courses at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and summer classes in music, drama 
and art, July ist to August 9th at Mills College for 
young women, at Oakland, enroll several thou- 


County. 
beaches; 


thriving industrial centers. 


sand annually. 








For further information write 


California 
Request Booklet 


Plan now to visit Scenic California from the 
centralized metropolitan area on the eastern 
shore of San Francisco Bay, which includes the 
cities of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND 


against 


part of 


Aland , 
of Scenic 
Wonders 
~— Historie 
Relics— 
Beautiful 
Vistas 
and 
Splendid 
Roads 
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Great Races 


and 
SAUERKRAUT 


Few foods lend themselves to more com- 
binations than Sauerkraut—the econom- 
ical dish which teachers have done much 
in making so popular in America. A dis- 


tinguished scientist recently declared that | 


great races are bred largely by what they 
eat. Deviate, said he, from a diet divided 
into the ratio of 10% proteids, (food con- 
taining carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and sulphur;) 30% fat and 60% car- 


bohydrates, (starches, sugars, etc.) and 
abnormal results will follow. These he 
enumerated as: Short stature, Brittle 


bones, Nervousness and other deficiencies. 


Thus diet is all important, and this statement 
leads us to again suggest to teachers Sauerkraut 
as a part of the balanced ration. Dietitians 
tell us that it has lactic ferments to keep the 
intestines free from disease producing germs; 
mineral salts for the bones and teeth and blood, 
and vitamins, those mysterious health-guards 
without which life itself is impossible. 


Teachers everywhere are proving a great factor 
in promoting healthier and happier school chil- 
dren by recommending Sauerkraut to their 
wards—preferably uncooked as it comes from 
the ean or cask, as a salad, or in any of the 
many delicious ways of preparing as set forth 
in our booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” 
This booklet gives 49 tested recipes for serving 
Sauerkraut in combination with other foods, and 
in addition many Sauerkraut health facts that 
teachers and parents will be glad to know about. 
This booklet is Free. Send for as many copies 
% you can judiciously use. We also ask teach- 
ers in their recommendations of Sauerkraut to 
specify only the best. 


Emblem of First Quality 


The Emblem printed 
herewith on can or 
container—used only by 
licensed members of 
the National! 
Packers 


Kraut 
Association— 
always means First 
Quality Sauerkraut — 
Sauerkraut made in the 
; Most sanitary way; 
in absolutely sanitary plants and in accordance 
with the highest Government standards. ‘“‘l.ook 
for the Emblem”—Send for the booklets. 


I 





Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
Send for Interesting Booklet FREE 
— —. ee ees es eee ee eee eee ee 


| The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid................ copies of 
| your free hooklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 








Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a 
a School. 
District No. mesensuntly | 

etre. - ‘Address | 

~ Gity and 5 
SS pny —_— — ai 
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five minutes there without peopling the 
place in his imagination with Ramonas 
and Spanish caballeros. 

If I was reluctant to leave Santa 
Barbara, I soon forgot my disappoint- 
ment in lovely Monterey and Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. Imagine Monterey cypress 
trees, lined with rust-red Devil’s moss. 
against great glistening white sand 
dunes and the blue waters of the bay, 


yond description. 

The rocks off Cypress Point were 
black with cormorant, which meant 
nothing te me until a fellow passenger, 
who had traveled in the Orient, ex- 
plained how the Japanese use these 
birds for fishing by fastening metal 
rings with chains attached around 
their necks, so that the fish they catch 
can be taken from them before ‘being 
stowed away in their pouches. 

From Monterey the stage went over 
the Santa Cruz Mountains where red- 
woods line the highway, through Palo 
Alto past Stanford University, and 
through San Mateo and Burlingame, 
where great eucalyptus trees meet 
above the road. 

Having once spent several weeks in 
San Francisco, I merely rested over- 
night and then continued up the Sacra- 
mento Valley, following the Trail of 
’49 up the slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, skirting the famous Feath- 
er River section, to Truckee where 
most of the “Alaskan” and “Russian” 
motion pictures are made. This is the 
gateway to a beautiful lake district 
where, within a radius of a few miles, 
there are twenty lakes, among them 
|charming Lake Tahoe, and Donne 
which we could see from the road. 
Near this point we crossed the moun- 
tains and wound down with the Truckee 
River to Reno, Nevada. 

From Reno to Salt Lake City, I 
traveled a night and a day through the 
desert—all afternoon through alkali 
beds in endless stretches, glaring white. 
Finally the stout desert wind began to 
get less hot and Great Salt Lake ap- 
peared, a gleaming line on the horizon 
and, far ahead, Salt Lake City, marked 
by what seemed to be but a clump of 
green trees in a vast stretch of valley 
walled in by mountains. By sundown, 
I was stowed away among those trees 
—bed never more welcome. 

The next night, after learning how 
impossible it is to either sink or swim 
in water seventeen per cent saltier 
than the ocean, I left for Yellowstone 
Park. I went to bed wondering, Why 
the blankets? and awoke the next morn- 
ing shivering; and not even the sight 
of all the boiling springs and geysers 
could deceive me into feeling the least 
bit warm as we set out through the 
Park. 

Within the next five days I saw a 
great variety of natural wonders and 
beautiful scenery. The view of the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone from 
Artist Point, with the Great Falls at 
its head and the marvelously colored 
walls of the gorge, was something for 
which I was totally unprepared. The 
best part of the whole trip, however, 
was that over Mt. Washburn, the high- 
est part of the dead volcano that pro- 
duced all the wonders of the park. 

Yellowstone undoubtedly offers a 
wealth of background for teaching ge- 
ography, nature study, or science. As 
a place to study human nature, how 
ever, it is unexcelled. For instance at 
Handkerchief Pool, which attracts more 
attention than anything else except Old 
Faithful, it is not enough that one 
should burn his fingers, or that on: 
should trust his handkerchief to the 
natural laundry; nothing will do but 
that everyone must elbow his way in 
and watch his own handkerchief being 
sucked out of sight and wait breathless 
When I was 
there, a woman waited in vain for 
hers, but when we stopped later at 
Daisy Geyser (half a mile away) what 
was her delight to see it shoot out 
| there! 

Nowhere else in this country have I 
seen so many foreign tourists. One 
morning, while waiting for the bus, I 
amused myself with their conversation 
and discovered two representatives each 
from France, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, Japan, and South Africa, and 





and you have Monterey—beautiful be- | 
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Globe Trot Around AMERICA 


fora stimulating vacation 


F you want this summer's vacation to be a 

memorable one—here’s the recipe....globe- 
trot around your own America. Take the fa- 
mous Recreation Route to California via a 
Panama Pacificliner. On board you meet charm- 
ing people—join in games and social functions 
—dance—swim in open air swimming pools. 


Sail down one coast, through the blue Caribbean 
....then up the other... . stop- 
ping en route at Havana for a 
peek at this glamorous spot—a 
thrilling voyage through the Pan- 
ama Canal—5,000 miles of fas- 
cinating ocean travel. 





Every day on the magnificent, new S. S. Virginia and 
S. S. California (largest steamers ever 
built under the American flag) and the 
popular S. S. Mongolia, is brimming 
with interest and diversion—great 
ocean liners whose food, service and 
accommodations—all are of the best. 





And at the end of your journey—a vacation land 
supreme —for a few days’ sojourn, or 
a few weeks. Then back to your home 
by train—across the country. You have 
a choice of routes and may stop over 
at points of interest on the way. 





Where can you find so much real travel enjoyment, so 


varied and interesting a trip, for so little money? 





Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 

Round Trip $350 (up), including berth and meals $225 (up), Round 

on steamers and fare across continent. Steamer Trip, wat r and 


may be taken in either direction. Choice offrail _rail.8125(up)One 
routes and authorized stop-overs. One Way 9@2S50(up) Way. 


fonama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1Broadway,New York, N.Y., or 


Ne a 


A third new steamer, the S. S. 
Pennsylvania, sister ship of the 
Virginia and California, now un- 
der construction, readynext Fall. 
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YOSEMITE on = 
my CALIFORNIA trip! 


It’s well to know—for when you go West you may see, not 
one, but many of the world’s outstanding memories — all in 
Yosemite! Here are the highlights of a complete vacation ex- 





perience 


At the pencil point on the map is 
Merced, California, your mainline 
stopover point on the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe for a comfortable side- 
trip of less than four hours, through 
rich, historic scenes of the gold days. 
Stopover privileges at Merced on all 
California tickets. 


You will spend your first day in 
Yosemite just in looking. Everyone 
does. From the flower-strewn mea- 
dow floor, you see in panoramic suc- 
cession, regal El Capitan, world’s 
largest piece of rock ; Yosemite Falls, 
a rocketing half-mile plunge; brood- 
ing Half Dome, famed even in ancient 
Indian folk-lore; Nevada and Vernal 
Falls, white sheets far up the Valley; 
and Glacier Point, scene of the awe- 
some nightly firefall that tumbles 
2,000 feet like a fiery replica of Yo- 
semite Falls. 


**The world’s highest,’’ ‘‘the world’s 
largest’’— these are the terms that 
you hear everywhere about you... on 
hotel verandas gay with pleasant peo- 
ple ... out on new trails and old, 
where sure-footed burros jog amiably 
through pine-fragrant forests and 
glacial gorges ... and on great motor 
tours of the gleaming High Sierra to 
the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, 


world’s oldest living things, or to Lake 
Tahoe, a blue jewel. 


Your Yosemite vacation will not 
know a dull moment! On the Valley 
floor or in the High Country there is 
a continuous round of entertainment, 
centering around the Ahwahnee, pop- 
uler lodges and tent camps. Fishing 
— hiking— swimming—tennis—horse- 
back riding, on new trails and old— 
rambling in the meadows with friendly 
deer—trips afield with Government 
Nature Guides— watching the bears 
at their evening banquet— nightly con- 
certs under the stars... there’s an 
endless list of diversions! 


Accommodations to suit every 
taste, and every travel allowance, in- 
clude the colorful Ahwahnee, Calif- 
ornia’s most distinctive resort hotel; 
resort inns, housekeeping cabins, High 
Sierra tent camps and lodges. Prices 
range from $1.50 a day upward, 
European Plan, and from $4 and up- 
ward, American Plan. 


If you can allow only a few days 
for Y osemite, take a 2-, 3- or 4-day All- 
Expense Tour, for from $30 to $76.75. 
Ask the nearest travel agent, now, to 
plan your entire trip, or write direct for 
illustrated folders. Just mail the coupon. 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO., Dept. 181, Yosemite National Park, California 
Please send me illustrated Yosemite folders 
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three from Sweden. I was much en- 
tertained by their comments. 

Later, at Colorado Springs, the South 
Africans and I became friends. These 
folk were fascinating, and very useful 
in helping me plan a trip to South 
Africa. It was such fun to make a 


| casual remark about South Africa and 











note the amazement of all who chanced 
to overhear when they discovered that 
these folks were South Africans—and 
white! Strange were the questions 
they had to answer—mostly about 
cannibals! 

Imagine my feelings on leaving Yel- 
lowstone to find myself in conversation 
with a well-known motion picture actor 
who gave me the details of his “dis- 
covery” and rise to fame, his funny 
experiences trying to escape notice at 
Old Faithful Inn, and, of course, his 
views on “talkies.” 

Returning to Salt Lake City, I went 
by train to Colorado Springs in order 
to see the Royal Gorge, where the Ar- 
kansas River dashes through a canyon 
only ten yards across, between jagged 
red granite cliffs that shoot straight 
up. My visit to Colorado Springs had 
to be more hurried than I could have 
wished, 

From there I drove to the top of 
Pike’s Peak by a road that wound up 
and up and then zigzagged back and 
forth, disclosing more and more mag- 


| nificent panoramas until finally I found 
| myself on top of the world at 14,110 
| feet, with the Great Plains stretching 


out in one direction and range upon 
range of snow-covered mountains in 
every other—a memory to cherish! 

That same evening, after seeing the 
stalactites and stalagmites of the Cave 
of the Winds, and the strange red-rock 
formations of the Garden of the Gods 
—what fun a child could have there!— 
I was off through familiar country to 
my native hills in time for the 
opening of school. 


I came back from this trip refreshed | 


and broadened in sympathies, but 
above all with a rich background upon 
which to draw in teaching commerce, 


April 19 


a subject new to me. I am now ip 
position to make topics like “gre, 
plains,” “corn belt,” and “irrigation 
mean something. 


Picture Study—“Lavinia” 
(Continued from page 30) 


Knight of the Golden Spur, as well » 
-onferring upon him many liberal gran; 
of money. In 1536 Titian again yiy 
ited the Emperor’s court, returning t; 
Venice later to finish the painting 
the battle of Cadore, begun twenty 
years before. Not until 1545 did 
finally visit Rome, where many ney 
and important commissions had 
promised him. The portraits he mag 
of the Pope and other members of th 
Farnese family during this period ay 
among his finest. 

During all these years of constan 
employment, Titian’s hand never lo 
its cunning. In 1566, despite his mor 
than eighty years, Vasari found hip 
still busy with his brushes. Th 
plague of 1576 claimed Titian as it 
victim, as he was approaching his hu. 
| dredth birthday. He was buried in th 
| og Church of the Frari, for whic 
|he had painted his “Assumption” an/ 
the “Madonna of the Pesaro Family, 
|in the heyday of his career. 

__o——__. 


| A Multiplication Test 








| By Albert Earley 


|] F YOU wish to provide a simp) 
means of ascertaining how wel! 
your pupils can multiply, try the fo- 
lowing plan. Send them to the black. 
board and have them write 12,345,679, 
Have them multiply this number by 
9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, and 81. 
The results will be: 111,111,11), 
222,222,222, 333,333,333, 444,444,444 
555,555,555, 666,666,666, 777,777,771, 
888,888,888, 999,999,999. Obviously, 
it will be an easy matter for the teach- 
er to check the work because ever 
| figure in the correct answer is the 
| same. 





























1944 Rooms 


Wire or Write 





Chicago’s 
MORRISON HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 





Closest Closest 
Stores Theatres 
and 
and Railroad 
Offices Stations 
Tallest Forty-six 
in the ; : Stories 
The New M i ’ : 
World an co ae eee ee bak Gale High 


hotel—46 stories high, with 3,400 rooms. 


Every room is outside, with bath, circulating ice water, 
bed-head reading lamp, telephone and Servidor, which 
assures privacy by means of its “grille” feature (exclusive 
with the Morrison). A housekeeper is assigned to each 
floor, and all guests enjoy garage privileges. 
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The Nighthawk 


(Continued from page 26) 


quite familiar with his swift and grace- 

ful fight, broad wings spread, showing | 
the white bars underneath. The night- | 
hawk is about ten inches long, but has | 
a wing spread of some twenty-three | 
inches. While on the wing, he catches 

with ease many kinds of insects—fiies, 

mosquitoes, and even the quick dragon 

%.. is not, as his name implies, a 
night bird, and does not hunt in the 
dark, although sometimes the moon- 
light entices him. He has been seen | 
near street lights, swooping down and 

catching the little moths which the | 
lights attract. 

“How speckly their feathers are,” 
said Josephine one day, as the three 
were watching the birds on the roof. 
“A mixture of dark brown, almost black 
in places, with dots and dashes of 
cream or hints of rust color.” 

“Their mottled coloring makes them 
inconspicuous when they are resting on 
the branch of a tree or among dead 
leaves on the ground,” said Grace. 

“They have rather small, flat heads,” 
observed Josephine. 

“Yes, and their bills are small,” add- 
ed Albert, “but do you notice the size 
of their mouths? When they’re hunt- 
ng on the wing with their big mouths 
wide open, they have a regular trap 
for catching insects.” 

“The white neckband and white bars 
on the wings and tail are rather pret- 
ty,” said Josephine. “The mother bird’s | 
nckband is more of a rusty color, | 
though, and her tail feathers haven’t 
the white bar.” 

“The white wing bars are one of 
the bird’s distinguishing marks,” said 
Grace. “Its free, graceful flight is 
another way to identify it. It is of 
nearly the same length as the robin, 
but the wide wing spread makes it | 
sem much larger.” 

“It doesn’t sing, does it?” 

“No. Its cry is a rough, unmusical 
squawk.”’ 


| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In time the two little birds emerged 
from their shells, and then Mother and 
Father Nighthawk were busy bringing 
food. By slow degrees the young peo- 
ple tamed the baby nighthawks, at first 
going out on the roof when the old 

irds were away. After a while the 
parent birds, too, lost their fear. They 
cared little for crumbs, but flies, bugs, 
and ants were always welcome. 

The whole family was interested in 
the unusual pets, and sorry when at 


| the end of the season the nighthawks 


left their roof-home. 
“We will watch for them again next 


year,” said Grace, “when they come | 
back from wintering in South America. | 
They have a wide range in summer, | 
‘breeding from 


Florida to the far 
North.” ; 

“Oh, Grace! You don’t think they 
will be back here another summer, do 
you?” asked Josephine. “How would 
they know our roof from any other flat 
roof in town?” 

“Yes,” chimed in Albert, “and how 
could they tell this town from any 
other town in all the hundreds of miles 


| they fly over?” 


“And how would they know the 
way?” Grace added the question to 
the others. “But they do! It is one 
of the world’s wonders—this instinct 
which guides birds on their long flights 
and brings them to their old homes. 1! 
believe we shall see our friends with 
the white wing bars next year.” 

Grace proved to be right. On a 
warm spring day the following year, 
when sweet-scented breezes were blow- 


| ing, and Josephine and Grace were en- 


joying the sunshine on the roof, they 
heard a_ vibrating, whirring sound 
above them, and looking up, recognized 
the returning travelers. 

“Oh, Grace! the nighthawks! The 
nighthawks have come back!” cried 
Josephine. 

It seemed a marvel, and still more 
surprising was the fact that the birds 
were tame, showing that they remem- 
bered their friends of the year before. 
























Why not play safe? 


Quarantine. 


ua 
This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag 
Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
ted number, but they are free to 
- teachers [| 
as long | 
as they 
last. { 
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fits. 


~Without a care: 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer—you can understand with what a feeling 
of relief the Teacher with T.C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 


Learn the T. C. U. Plan by 


Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
793 T. C. U. Bidg. 


Himmel ds 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the TF. C. U. 793 T. C. U. Bidg., 


lam a teacher in............. 


1 am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


| My Address is........ 
{ (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Let the long arm of the T.C. U. follow you 


this year—everywhx -e—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The 
j very best one can dois to exercise the greatest caution—ard be 
‘ prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
That's what the T. C. U. will do for you. 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 

financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 


This Organization of 


Sending the Coupon 


Your in- 


Liacoln, Nebr. 





Lincoln, Nebraska 
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My Name is............ ; 
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The Plaza— 
Style 
plus Comfort 


A cut-out laced oxford in the 
new Brown-beige Kid, with the 
built-in Main Spring* Arch— 
exclusive Walk-Over fea- 
ture. This shoe may also be 
had in Black or Grey Kid. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








Campello, Brockton, Mass. 





Geo. E. Keith Company, Walk-Over Shoes, 


any 


ACH month for six months, in 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 

the makers of Walk-Over shoes 
are offering FREE to teachers and pu- 
pils four full-color post card size pic- 
tures of great Americans—twenty-four 
in all. The first group was offered in January. 
Patrick Henry, Francis Scott Key, Julia 
Ward Howe and Ralph Waldo Emerson, you 
may have now by mailing the coupon beiow. 


How to Use These Pictures 


Show the children the picture of Patrick 
Henry—patriot. Discuss “patriotism” and 
its practical applications in every-day life— 
how it should govern our personal lives, our 
attitude towards the institutions and laws of 
our country, and toward our fellow citizens. 
Then tell how Patrick Henry won his title 
“the tongue of the Revolution” in the days 
when outspoken declarations invited hanging. 


The pictures of Francis Scott Key and 
Julia Ward Howe may be used as subjects for 
further discussions on patriotism. Show how 
their songs were practical expressions of pa- 
triotism and that their influence still lives 
though the authors are long since dead. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson found his practical 
expression of patriotism in finding and show- 
‘ing to us through his writings the ways in 
which we may improve ourselves, and hence, 
become better patriots. Once acquainted with 
Emerson, his picture should remind the chil- 
dren to strive to be real patriots. 


FREE Set for Each Pupil 


Each of your pupils may get his or her own 
set of these pictures by having mother send 
us her name and the name and address of the 
nearest Walk-Over shoe dealer. We will 
promptly mail to the dealer a set of pictures. 
Mother may have these by calling for them. 


FREE Full Color 


Enlargement of 
PATRICK HENRY 


If you desire an enlarged 
11 x 14 inch full color picture 
of Patrick Henry, suitable 
for framing, write name and 
address of your Walk-Over 
dealer at the bottom of the 
coupon. We will send the 
enlargement to him and he 
will hold it for you until you 
call for it at his store. 


PLEASE 
USE 
THIS 

COUPON 





Please send to me at my address given below the four FREE full color post card size pictures 
of Patrick Henry, Francis Scott Key, Julia Ward Howe and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


| 

| 

} 

| re 
St. or R. D....... 


Post Office........ 


Written below is my nearest Walk-Over dealer's name and address. 


Please send the 11x14 


inch full color picture of Patrick Henry to him and I will call for it. 
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Help strengthen 


their lives with 


Sugar as a 





I 


omaaeee 


‘Are there starved little faces be- 
fore you—of children with no re- 
serve strength if they should fall 
sick? Bodies that don’t get the 
right foods daily, can’t withstand 
disease. Children can’t play enough, 
or grow enough—no matter how 
well you teach them — unless they 
eat enough. It is surprising how 
few children do eat enough. 

Teach them. Teach them that 
there are fruits and vegetables for 
a purpose. That these, and plenty 
of milk, eggs, cereal, toast, and 
simple desserts, can make their 
bodies strong. 

Children like to be strong. They 
like to eat. They love the flavor of 
sugar. So teach them that sugar— 
also a needed food —is good for 
them to help them drink more milk 
—to help them eat more of the 
other foods they need. 

Children need energy foods—the 
same as they need play. They need 
sugar —- the pure loved nutrient, in 
their daily diet. To induce them to 
get down an extra glassful of milk, 
have them ask for egg-nog sometime 
(egg beaten into milk then flavored 
and sweetened). Then there can be 
other milk servings like blanc mange, 
egg custard, or creamed soup, such 


Hlavor 


as tomato, that can also be sweet- 
ened for pleasure. A variety 
of delicious dishes can help them 
get down the needed “quart of 
milk a day.” 

Suggest sugar on their cereal— 
a way to eat more cereal. On their 
carrots, peas, lettuce —a way to 
eat more of these. Make breakfast 
sound glowing to them—too many 
children come to you without break- 
fast. 

When they drink orangeades, 
lemonades—there’s the vital fruit 
juice, the energizing sugar, and the 
needed water. One teacher writes 
recipes on the board for the chil- 
dren to copy and take home. Gela- 
tine with fruit, she suggests. Or 
with tomato and sugar. Or sugar 
caramelized into a new flavor for 
floating island. 

With such new appetizing dishes, 
the children may eat enough of other 
foods to become a little overweight. 
This is much to be desired ! Eminent 
physicians affirm this. Those chil- 
dren are healthiest and happiest who 
weigh a few pounds extra. Remem- 
ber that good food promotes good 
health. See that they have enough 
good food. The Sugar Institute, 
129 Front Street, New York. 





How Man Learned to Write 


(Continued from page 29) 


form the alphabet. Since the first al- 
phabet came into being, about two hun- 
dred fifty have been created. There 
are about fifty in use to-day, one-half 
being used in India. The oldest alpha- 
bet is believed to be that of the Phe- 
nicians. From it the Greeks perfected 
an alphabet of twenty-four signs to rep- 
resent twenty-four elemental sounds. 
The Roman alphabet was developed 
from the Greek alphabet. Our alpha- 
bet is based upon the one adopted by 
the Romans, and it gets its name from 
“alpha” and “beta,” which were the 
names of the first two Greek letters. 

Let us go back to the earliest civi- 
lized nations to see in what manner 
they recorded their thoughts. Writing 
in the early days of Egypt was done en- 
tirely on stone. The temple walls were 
the libraries of the Egyptians. To 
carve the history of the kings and the 
stories of the Egyptian gods, bare- 
legged men sat on planks suspended by 
ropes on the temple walls, writing with 
a chisel in one hand and a hammer in 
the other, slowly, painstakingly pound- 
ing away. 

There came a time when an Egyp- 
tian, possibly a botanist, in making his 
study of the plants which grew along 
the Nile, learned that papyrus had a 
large, soft pith beneath its rind. It is 
possible that he had an inventive dis- 
position sufficient to cause him to ex- 
periment with this pith, until he learned 
to cut it into thin strips, glue them to- 
gether, and polish them between stones 
when they became dry. The result 
was a light, portable writing material 
which was called papyrus, after the 
plant from which it was secured. By 
scraping the soot from a pottery cook- 
ing vessel and mixing it with gum and 
oil, ink was made. A few hairs tied 
together became a brush, which was 
used for a pen. 

The Babylonians living along the 
Euphrates River, in a land where there 
was no stone, molded clay into little tab- 
lets. Using a slightly hollowed three- 
cornered stick, they wrote in the soft 
clay, making little wedge-shaped marks. 
Ordinary tablets were merely sundried, 
but very important ones were sub- 
jected to intense heat to make them as 
hard as pottery. Some of the tablets 
were incased in separate envelopes of 
clay and sealed to prevent their con- 
tents being seen. 


The Romans wrote on papyrus, pa-| were developed in making trains; © 
They cus- lecting materials, pictures, and so 0; 
tomarily rolled their writings about/ illustrating trains on the sand table; 
small sticks, thereby making scrolls.| drawing pictures of different means 0 


per, and skins of animals. 


Later, some of their writing material 
was cut into sheets of equal size and 
fastened out flat between two heavy 
covers of wood, thus making books. 
The Romans also took thin pieces of 
wood similar to small shingles, dipped 
them into pots of melted wax, and after 
they were dry, wrote in the wax with 
a sharp-pointed stick. These wax tab- 
lets could be made ready again and 
again, simply by dipping them into hot 
wax and hanging them up to dry. 
The invention of paper supplied an 
inexpensive and easily procurable ma- 
terial on which to record thoughts. 
The Chinese are believed to have been 
the first people to make paper. Per- 
haps they gained the idea through 
watching hornets and wasps chew up 
plant parts and from the pulp make 
their paper nests. At any rate, the 
Chinese first made paper by pressing 
together the indestructible fibers se- 
cured by boiling the inner bark of the 
mulberry tree. The knowledge of paper- 
making spread from China to India, 
then to Arabia, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
and finally throughout Europe. To-day 
all civilized peoples know how to make 
paper. It can be made from a variety 
of plants, although some are better 
adapted for making paper than others. 
Rags and wood are also used in mak- 


ing paper, and recently cornstalks have | 


been successfully utilized. Most news- 
print and book papers are made of 
wood pulp. 

For many years writing was labori- 
ously done by hand. When papyrus 
scrolls came into use, men of wealth 
began to establish libraries. Books in 


those days were worth their weight in 





| vation. 


| 
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gold. Often the books were chained ¢, 
the shelves of the library so that they 
could not be taken away, and the thef 
or mutilation of a book was punished} 
by death. Poor people did not hay 
libraries; in fact, they could neithe 
read nor write. 

As early as 50 B.c., the Chinese print. 
ed from engraved wooden blocks, }y 
the fifteenth century a most wonderfyj 
development in the art of bookmaking 
took place. A German by the name of 
Johannes Gutenberg invented the print. 
ing press, which used movable type 
He conceived the idea of cutting many 
duplicate letters of the alphabet oy 
of small blocks of wood of equal size 
These wooden blocks were set up in the 
proper order to spell the words which 
he wished to write. They were inked 
a@ paper was pressed against them, ani 
the letters were transferred. A scor 
or more copies could be made in shor 
order merely by keeping the woode 
type inked and by pressing sheets of 
paper against it. This was such a 
improvement over the slow process 0 
writing by hand that books came with. 
in reach of the common people. 

Later, movable type was cast ip 
metal, because metal type would wear 
longer than wooden. In due time th 
secret of the art of printing leaked ou; 
and spread throughout Europe. 1. 
day, with the use of linotype machines, 
which automatically set up the type, 
the speed with which books and paper 
are printed is astonishing. Since th 
writing of books is no longer the sloy, 
expensive process that it was in earl 
days, the knowledge stored betwee 
their covers is available to everyone, 

Writing enables people who are sepa 
rated by hundreds of miles to comm. 
nicate their thoughts to one another, 
It gives us all a common understand. 
ing of the past and a vision of the 
future. It enables us to know abou 
the thoughts and the achievements oi 
the great men and women who hav 
lived. When we realize this, the well. 
known expression, “The pen is mightier 
than the sword,” takes on added sig- 
nificance. 





A Project in Home Geography 


(Continued from page 40) 


and their make-up, loading, countin 
of cars, refrigerator cars, trucks— 
tended to cultivate the power of obser- 


2. Initiative and the power to think 


transportation; writing outlines for 
netebooks; visiting markets and gro 
cery stores; and finding out whici 
products were produced near Maco 
and which were brought from a di 
tance. ; 

3. Intelligent interest was develope 
in things pertaining to transportation 
When an exhibition of a “Model City 
was given down town, the pupils wel! 
to see it, and they reported intel: 
gently on the general plan, and ® 
transportation through all its di 


tricts. 

4. Co-operation among groups de 
veloped community spirit. Individual 
performed their several tasks, contrib 
uted to the whole task, and were fl 
of interest in the accomplishment © 
their own group and the class as! 
whole. Two children drew the engine 
others the box cars, another the & 
boose. Others wrote the names © 
products on the cars. One child W# 
appointed to observe trains passilé 
his house, and another read things of 
interest from the daily paper. ; 

5. The children’s natural interest " 
automobiles, trucks, trains—in fact,” 
anything that travels, from rollet 
skates to locomotives—developed § 
in expression, and gave them inform 
tion of local conditions. 4s 

6. Imagination carried the Pp? 
from the early days of the pack a 
to the lightning express, and from t 
slowly moving covered wagon to ¢ 
flying machine. 

> , 

Whatever I have tried to do in lift 
I have tried with all my heart 
well—James A. Garfield. 
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tthe A Visit to Our National 
¥r: (Continued from page 88) 
neither National Museum, and Ford’s Theater, 
: where Lincoln was shot, were a few otf 
: print. the other places of interest to us in the 
‘Ss. Ih city itself. 
\derful We were now ready to cross the 
naking Potomac to Arlington Cemetery, the 
ame of most beautiful burial ground in the 
print. world. The Amphitheatre, a striking 
type spectacle with its shining pillars, is 
Many a memorial for all who are buried in 
. out the cemetery. Just beyond is the Tomb 
Size, of the Unknown Soldier, before which 
In the a guard tirelessly paces. The Lee 
whieh Mansion, where Robert E. Lee lived 
inked, when the Civil War broke out, is 
m, and situated on these grounds. , 
Score It is sixteen miles from Washington 
| Short to Mount Vernon, the home of George ‘ 
— Washington. Washington inherited the “Nahe 
my 0 estate from his half-brother, Lawrence : 
only. » Washington, and he remodeled and 
eo The swift added to the building until it became a 
with . veritable mansion. After Mrs. Wash-|¥ 
t Cunard ington’s death the original furniture} ¥ 
¥ m was scattered considerably, but through 
hy liner the efforts of the Mount Vernon Ladies 
me fe Association, the present owners, much 
" Tp of it has been retrieved and replaced. |‘ 
rms The east portico of the mansion com- 
ron e e wang _— view ot sl en — 
’ elow there is a gradual wooded slope 
an ultania which has been restored and stocked 
pi with deer as it was in Washington’s 
- day. The rooms of the mansion show 
Pee. ° that Washington had decorative taste 
yone now carries and ability of a high order. The great 
; sep ae ~~ room of a 
ee ° ° 9” the family dining room, the banquet 
ae Tourist Third hall, parlors, library, bedrooms — all 
we these contain the original furniture or 
of the replicas of the original, and bring back 
abou to us the home life of the father of his 
ate d Tourist Third Cabin is country. The grounds and gardens, 
ho aoe feetin, Stic enn too, are beautiful and stately, and it}! 
on COGENG SElD BS OWE: « - « was with reluctance that we turned 
ghtier on the Aquitania a com- away from this delightful place. 
d sig. plete new section has been a s . 
built for use in this popu- Vacationing in Paradise 
h lar form of travel. Many By Mrs. Ethel Benson 
aphy Cabins formerly used for OR my vacation in 1928 I combined 
3 business with pleasure. I felt the 
anting second class are now ~~ bead agg | age gf ane a 
eer s ord” ith ecided to enroll in the Territoria 
_ Tourist Third”, wit Normal School in Hawaii, and at the 
. rooms planned for groups aoe - see ¥ weninetoad of -— 
- : h a reamed since childhood, an 
thik of _—_ ond tives, Sms which tourists call “The Paradise of 
“ = public rooms express the the Pacific.” 
0 On; 
; i ia. that great The men at the head of the Normal 
~~ Po agieye " 8 d School are fine and have put forth 
. ship of grace, power an every effort to secure the best of main- 
) gro- steadiness. land instructors to conduct many of 
which the classes; in fact, many of the teach- 
Mace Cunard “Tourist Third” is ers are leading educators in the world 
» de bs = to-day; it is a privilege to work under 
sought for its home-like such men. However, I did not consider 
sloped solid comfort, its bright, my work at summer school as anything 
ation. ie but an interesting experience, I en- 
City’ cheerful atmosphere, joyed every minute of it, for it was so], 
wer! its congenial fellow- unusual and different that I thought of 
ntelli- ° il it quite unconsciously as part of my 
4a travellers, its excellent vacation? 
dis appointments, and its After the summer session closed I 
hol fi went on a sight-seeing trip around the| | 
3 é& wholesome food. island. There were deep mountain 
duals gorges with innumerable waterfalls. 
ntrib- To Cherbourg and In some cases the water never reaches 
e ful Southampton . . . Rates the bottom of the cliffs but is blown 
nt of into rainbow-colored mists by the 
as 3 $109 up. winds that suck and whirl with terrific 
gine’ force through the mountain gaps. 
e ch crossed the Pali where a Hawaiian 
og of king once forced an army to retreat 
| was RD until it plunged headlong over abrupt 
ssing A lava precipices into the wild jungle of 
gs 0 thorn trees a thousand feet below. As 
LINE one stands on the point of the Pali and 
st it looks toward the northeast, a view of 
ct, it valley, sea, sky, mountains, and far dis- 
roller . tant islands is obtained, whose beauty 
skill is beyond the power of words to de- 
rma: scribe. S 
L After crossing the Pali we drove on}/ Send for Free Pictorial Booklet 
yupils over the perfect shoreline road, wind- fC oe 
pony See Your Local Agent ing in and out among banana planta- Address Chamber of Commer 
n the tions, cane fields, pineapple planta- Spokane, Wash. 
y the tions, and interesting spots rich in 
Hawaiian legends. We stopped at one Name er 
place where glass-bottomed boats could Street 
life be rented, and by their aid we were 
0 oo enabled to look down into coral cav- City State 
THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE | erns and see strange, fantastic vari- ALN. 
(Continued on page 107) 
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IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
in this land of rugged 


a beauty .. .with Jasper 


Park Lodge as headquarters. 
Trail ride or motor to An- 
gel Glacier on Mount Edith 
Cavell. View Maligne Can- 
yon; the Ramparts Range; 
Pyramid Lakes and snow- 


Mountain climbing with 
Swiss guides; expeditions to 
Mount Robson and to the 
Columbia Ice Fields. 


Or relax in the comfort of 
your fully-serviced log villa. 
Evenings of bridge, music 
and dancing at the central 


Find new adventure 


OFFICES 


BOSTON 
333 Washington St. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bunk Bidg. 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
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706 Walnut St. 


Play golf on the finest course cial atmosphere with visitors 


» ~ LOS ANGELES 
in the Canadian Rockies. from all parts of the world. —_ 907 80 ‘Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Second Ave. So. 
Special Jasper Golf Week—Sept. 7th to 14th oe Pith ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Burlington Arcade 
1420-22 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
606 Park Building 
866 Fifth Ave. 


For detailed information and for reservations at Jasper 
Park Lodge, consult the nearest Canadian National office. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Stories about Books 
(Continued from page 41) 


Westchester County and beyond. Here 
he came to know about the region he 
describes in Rip Van Winkle and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

As the youngest of eleven children, 
Irving came in for a good deal of spoil- 
ing. It was hard not to indulge so 
bright and lovable a boy, especially as 
he was never very strong. A “little 
rack of bones” was the name his sis- | 
| ter Anne gave her youngest and adored 
brother. 
| At school the mischievous and lively 
‘boy was a great favorite both with his 

_teachers and his companions. Even 
as a lad he wrote easily, and could al- 

| ways find somebody to help him with 
his sums in exchange for help with 
compositions. Irving very often shirked 
his lessons, but he was never afraid 
to tell the truth about having done so. 
His school days came to an end when, | 

| at sixteen, he entered a lawyer’s office. 
Later he was admitted to the bar, but | 

_ he practiced very little. 
| Irving’s older brothers, who had al- 
| ways themselves been greatly interest- 
ed in books, realized that their younger 
brother had more than usual talent for 
writing. They also knew that he was 
frail in health. Very generously they 
gave him a fifth of the profits of their 
hardware business, and did not ask him 
to do any work. That left his time 
free for writing and visiting. The 
handsome, gay young man was welcome 
everywhere. 
| After a trip to Europe, Irving be- 
gan to contribute to Salmagundi, a 
magazine in which a group of young 
men were poking good-natured fun at 
the a of the day. Then the idea 
came to Irving to make a funny story 
of the Dutch beginnings of New York. 
For the indolent young man that he 
was, he put in considerable work get- 
ting together his material. The Knick- 
erbocker History, as it is generally 
called (its complete title is A History 
of New York from the Beginning of 
| the World to the End of the Dutch Dy- 
nasty, by Diedrich Knickerbocker) 
turned out to be a real history as well 
as a funny one. People were amused 
by it, and Irving, its young author, be- 
came more popular than ever. 

While Irving was in Europe for a 
second visit, something happened which 
| was to make a great change in the life 

of this gay, pleasure-loving young man. 

|The War of 1812 had had a very bad 
effect on financial affairs in America. 

The Irvings’ business, which depended 

largely on importations from England, 
was ruined completely, and with its 

failure there was no further income for 
the youngest partner. 

It happens often that what seems an 
|overwhelming misfortune turns out to 
| be a blessing. That was the case with 
| Washington Irving. He now faced the 
|problem of making a living for him- 

self. An editorship and later a diplo- 
matic position were offered to him, 

| either of which would have provided a 
good salary, but Irving resolutely 

| refused them, for he felt that he could 
fill neither acceptably. He knew in his 
heart that writing was the thing he 
could do best. His friends encouraged 
him in the idea, and for the first time 
in his life he settled down seriously to 
write. 

When he finished the first numbers 
of what were to be parts of the Sketch- 
| Book, he sent the papers to one of his 
| brothers in America to find a publisher 
| for them. In a letter to a friend he 
compared authors and their writing to 
|a big orchestra, and modestly said that 
|his idea was not to play the fiddle or 
the French horn, but only the flute. 
Indeed, his style of writing, clear and 
rhythmical, was not unlike the music 
of the flute, and, like the shepherd who 
plays it, he was interested in simple 
scenes. 


It happened that the world liked the 























flute. The Sketch-Book, published in 
| 1819-20 in America and England, was, 
|a great success. It became very pop-| 
ular, the stories of Rip Van Winkle 
and The Legend 
especially. With its appearance the 
older countries realized that young) 
| America had now an author worthy to | 
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take his place among their great writ- 


a7) misfortune had not forced Irving 
to overcome his natural love of ease 
and to take his work seriously, it is 
quite probable that the world would 
never have had the pleasure of the ac- 
quaintance of Rip Van Winkle. 

The artist N. C. Wyeth has made 
peautiful pictures that show the real 
spirit of Rip Van Winkle. There is 
also an excellent edition illustrated by 
Eric Pape. 





Some Practical Sewing 
Lessons 
(Continued from page 38 ) 


fasten the thread with over-and-over 
stitches that do not show on the right 
side. (Figure V, B shows a worked 
buttonhole. ) 


A MARBLE BAG FoR PRIMARY PUPILS 


While the older pupils were engaged 
with their sewing, the younger pupils 
were cutting letters and arranging 
them to form words which were print- 
ed on the blackboard. One of the small 
boys dropped some letters on the floor. 
As he stooped to pick them up, several 
marbles fell from his pocket with a 
clatter. While collecting them, he said, 
“Miss Barton, I’ll ask my mother to 
make me a marble bag, and then I 
can’t spill my marbles.” 

This gave Miss Barton an idea, and 
she said to the younger pupils, “How 
many of you would like to make mar- 
ble bags?” 

Both the girls and boys wanted to 
make the bags. Materials were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided that each 
pupil should bring from home some 
heavy cotton cloth that would be serv- 
iceable. Sateen, denim, chintz, heavy 
linen, and burlap were suggested. 
Heavy cord or tape to use as a draw 
string would also be required. 

“I want my bag to be dark so that it 
will not soil easily,” said David. 

To estimate the size of the bag, each 
child cut a piece of newspaper, folded 
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it, and turned in the edges. The chil- 
dren decided that 6% by 14% inches 
was the proper size for their bags. 

The next day the majority of the 
children brought materials for the 
marble bags. Several brought extra 
pieces of cloth, which were given to 
pupils who were not supplied. 

The cloth was folded in the middle 
crosswise. The older pupils helped the 
younger ones to make French seams at 
each side of their bags. These seams 
extended 5% inches from the fold at 
the bottom of the bag. The cloth above 
the seams was turned in at the side 
edges, basted, and covered with blan- 
ket stitches made with three strands of 
colored embroidery thread (see Figure 
VII; also the photograph). 

A straight row of basting stitches 
was made around the bag 5% inches 
from the bottom. The top edge of the 
bag was turned in % of an inch, as in- 
dicated by the line of short dashes 
(Figure V//, then folded down to the 
inside of the bag to touch the row of 
basting stitches, as indicated by the 
line of long dashes (Figure V//). This 
fold was pinned, basted, and hemmed; 
it formed a casing for the draw string. 
Two rows of outline stitch were made 
with colored thread at the lower edge 
of the casing. One row hid the hem- 
ming. A bodkin was used to insert the 
draw string in the casing. ° 

Miss Barton dyed some heavy cord 
and tape with cold dyes to match the 
colored thread used for the stitching. 
She gave this to pupils who did not 
have satisfactory draw strings. 

Some of the pupils placed their ini- 
tials or monogram on the bag, using 
outline stitch. 

One small girl brought a piece of 
blue linen. She said, “I don’t play mar- 
bles, but I would like to make a bag of 
this linen, to carry when I wear my 
blue linen dress.” 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


The pupil who did the best darning 
made a specimen of darning on a piece 
of stocking and mounted it in the 
School Sewing Book, with samples of 





Own a 


CORONA 


Typewriter 


for a few dollars a month 


UST THINK! A beautiful new Corona 

portable typewriter for only a few dollars a 
month. Use it while you are paying for it. 

Corona does all the work of a big office type- 
writer—yet it is so light and compact that you 
carry it as easily as a brief case. 

Corona is easy to learn on. In the very be- 
goning it was designed with the idea that it 
would be used by people who had no type- 
writer experience. 

Corona will help you in making out lesson 
plans, in keeping neat legible notes and records, 
i wriling out examination questions. Corona 
enables you to write personal and business 
letters in half the time and with half the effort. 

Corona will also enable you to’ earn extra 
money. Hundreds of teachers use Corona to 
write articles, stories or photoplays, or to add to 
their income by doing secretarial work in spare 
ime, 

Corona typewriters equipped with Great 
Primer Type are especially helpful to teachers. 
This type, similar to that used in primer man- 
uals, enables you to prepare supplementary 
work for your students. A special stencil cut- 
ling device makes it possible to prepare material 
for the entire class in a minute's time. 

Corona can also be used to supplant the pen 
and pencil in first grade work. Lots of schools 
we giving children Coronas to learn on. Writing 
by hand is a strain on the undeveloped muscles 
of a young child. But striking the letters on the 
'ypewriter gives the child the impression of 
4 perfectly formed letter and simplifies the process 
of letter writing and reading. 





Free to Teachers 


Just sign and mail the coupon below and we 
will send you the name and address of the near- 
est Corona dealer and details of our easy pay- 
ment plan. We will also send you a copy of 
an illustrated booklet called “Corona Type- 
writers” which describes Corona in detail, and 
contains beautiful illustrations of the new color 
models... When you read this booklet, you will 
realize why a million people use Corona—why 
more teachers in schools and colleges use Corona 
than all other portables put together. 

Don't neglect this opportunity. Don't let 


another day pass without doing something 


about it. Learn now the joy of owning a 
sturdy, speedy, smooth-operating Corona—a type- 
writer that will last the rest of your life. No 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below. 


(TEACHERS’ COUPON) 


L. C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me the free booklet ‘“Corona Typewriters,” 
and full details of your easy payment plan for teachers. 


Name 
Street ; , 
City siipamntagioieniticipel State. 
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They Thought They Were Not Fitted 
for Well-Paid Business Positions— 


but this FREE BOOK 

























Opened Their Eyes! 


Before you say you have no chance to succeed in 
business, read this book, every word of it. It will 
prove a revelation to you. It will tell you how 
other school men 
and women who 
once thought as you 
do, stepped out and 
made an outstand- 
ing financial suc- 


cess with this com- Mary Soyara Starling, former 


any, It : teacher, says: “Financially I 
pany ad, ives found I could not afford to teach 
names, addresses, school, as my earnings the first 


pictures, actual fig- two months with your Company 


ures. It tells how were more than I had received 
» . the previous nine months of 

many started with teaching, and that after eight 
vacation positions years of experience in the achoo! 
and remained with room. I hope many teachers 
4 will burn their bridges behind 
us permanently— them and step out into a broad- 


often at twice and er field of service.” 
three times their 


former salaries. 



















































Read What Others Say of This Work 


Our business, which is religious and educational, is 
growing. And we need men and women of good edu- 
cation and Christian character to “carry on.” We have 
found school experience produces the energetic, re- 


sourceful, executive type that succeeds—big in our 
work. But let those who are now in our organization 
tell you about the work and opportunities in their 


own words: 


Melicient A. Murray writes: “Financially the opportunities 
are limitless. The average woman with education and leader- 
ship ability can earn from $3000 to $4000 a year and work no 
harder than in office or schoolroom at $1800. 


Margaret B. Zernow says? “One could not have a better 
employer, or a more inspiring group of people to work 
with. The work itself enables one to travel. It is very 
remunerative and the most pleasant work I have ever 
done. I have more than doubled my earnings. The 
possibilities are unlimited !” 
And Edwin Irving Belote, former high school 


Margaret M. Lock- 
man, A.B., High 


School teacher, says: principal, adds: “An energetic young man or 
“I used té begin each woman can earn more money with the J-R 
plan, than does the average merchant or 


school year with a clean 
bank book. Now with earn- 

ings of over $3,000 the first 
year, I can truly say there is no 
maximum limit of financial return. 
There is a progressive field of use- 

ful activity wherein is found indeyend- 
ence, respect, contentment, and a whole- 

some demand as well as deep appreciation 
for services rendered, all making for 
happiness.” 


Teachers and Principals Wanted 
for Summer and Permanent Positions 


Our vacation positions give you a chance to see 
if you have latent business ability—a chance 
to measure our standards against yours— 
a chance to compare the work and the 
earnings with school work, without 

risk, without giving up seniority or 
anything else. Others have 

made $1,000 during their va- 
cation,—you should do as 
well. Resident and 
travel positions open 
now. 


bank cashier. 





Holmes D. Ferris, A.w., 
M.A., writes: “I feel I took 
an enormous stride ahead by 
leaving the schoolroom. It is a 
joy to be now dealing with adult 
minds. Contact with men and wom- 
en of highest standing in every walk of 
life is a great incentive to growth in one's 
own personal character and ability. In- 
- creased income, amounting to over $3,000 the 
first year and steadily growing business is an- 
other incentive.” 


Personal Training FREE 


We teach you every detail of this work, You are not permitted 
to drift, not for one minute. You will say the drilling we give 
you in business methods is more valuable even than the money 
you can make. 

Investigate this opportunity-—-now. We will send you our free book 
“Your Secret Ambition”, and arrange for a personal interview. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC. 
1028 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC., 

1028 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send free and without obligation book “Your Secret Ambition” and com- 
plete information about your offer to teachers. 


Name............ . 


Address 
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health has a gentle quality 


‘OU need not let your seden- 

tary work wreck your health 

and beauty. Diet specialists 
at Battle Creek have demonstrated 
for 50 years the wonderful benefits 
of a wholesome intestinal tract. 
To this end they have prepared 
many special foods and dietary ac- 
cessories. Roughage that rouses 
the lazy colon. Oil that soothes 
and lubricates. A new seed that 
has both of these properties. 






Hot 


: Lacto- Dextrin 
_ But best of all for this purpose, Mis Lacte Dextrin | 
is Lacto-Dextrin. It isa remarkable a dene wnatets 
colon food that changes ‘‘the in- Drink like hot lemon- 





ade. Refreshing. 
Featured this month 
at all Health Food 
Centers, 


testinal flora.’ That is, it drives 
the destructive, disease-producing 
germs out of the intestines. Thus 
reaching the very source of head- 


-~) 
a) 

SAVITA—Yeast extract rivaling finest meat flavor, PROTOSE—Vege- 
table meat rich as choicest beef. MALTED NUTS—Delicious food drink 
teeming with bealth. FIG BRAN A dainty cereal of bran and luscious figs. 
“70° Toothsome vitamin cereal everyone enjoys. VITA WHEAT— 
Appetizing all- wheat 6 minute porridge. BRAN BISCUIT Crisp, tasty, 
wholesome bran crackers. LAXA— Crunchy biscuits of bran and agar. 
LACTO-DEXTRIN—Retreshing anti-toxic colon food. PSYLLA—Seeds 
that sweeptbrough intestine. PARAMELS~—Creany carame|s of mineral ol. 


BATTLE CREEK 


( SANUETFAREUM J 


HEALTH FOODS 





aches, lassitude, nervousness, coli- 
tis and kindred complaints. 

At the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and other institutions, 
Lacto-Dextrin is used with out- 
standing success. 

Together with the other health 
foods in the Battle Creek line, Lacto- 
Dextrin is sold by your Health Food 
Center—usually the leading grocer. 


Free Diet Service 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff 
of graduate dictitians to advise 
you on any diet problem. If you 
will write to Ida Jean Kain, our 
chief dietitian, she will send you 
suggestions for your particular 
diet. “Healthful Living,” a 
most interesting and helpful book written by a 
leading nutrition expert, will be sent free if you 
write your name and address on the margin of 
this adand send it tous. Itdescribes with recipes 
many of the foods used in the Battle Creek Diet 
System. THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CQ, 
Department 194, , Battle Creek, Mich. 


ibits ‘rs! One Week 
Art Exhibits so"; One Wee 
: ~ 225 Medium and Large Reproduc- 
tions of Famous Paintings (160 in 
color), with Interpretative Readings 
for 100 Pictures. An Educational 
Event. 
Outbound charges prepaid. Weight 
35 pounds. 
For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. 


PORTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Date... 
[] Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week. 


I am enclosing 10 cents in stamps or coin for which please send Art Appreciation 
Picture Catalog and Prices for 700 Study. Pictures—Colors—-and Study Leaflets. 
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Office 


Grade 


P. O. 
School 7? 


State 


: Exp. . . 
High () ia) Rural [] Enrollment [) 


Consld. [J 











Timely Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon. The contents are arranged By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material 
as follows: Part I—June Voices: Exercise for a for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, 
primary school of three grades Part Il—-A_Tribute Mother’s Day, Peace Day and other special days 
to Mother and Home; Exercise for the first five during the year. The material consists of quota- 
grades. Part Vacation Echoes; Exercise for tions, recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, 
a school of the first five grades. Part 1V-——Joy in drills, dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions 
Country Living: Exercise for a school of eight for setting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding 
rades, Part V-—-A Eulogy of Our Country's Flag; the pole and for dances around it. 40 cents, post- 
exercise for grades five to oor Pr vi Speci- paid. 
men Parts for Graduation art Suggestive a — 

Programs for Closing Day in all grades. Part VIII Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Piays for Closing Day. 40 cents, postpaid. 


By Grace B. Faxon. Just the book to use in pre- 
paring programs for Memorial Day, Flag Day or any 
other patriotic occasion Contains 101. recitations 
for young pupils and those in advanced grades, 39 
dialogues and plays, and a large number of drills, 
quotations, verses for familiar tunes, ete. Many 
selections for the little folk and entire programs for 
chosen themes that are sure to please 27 selections higher grades. The plays include a dramatization of 
in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty “The Man Without a Country. 40 cents, post- 
minute plays. 40 cents, postpaid. paid. 


Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books 
Pacific Coast Office : 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 

By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every 
child, the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted Most of the selections are in- 
tensely humorous; some are serious, but with happily 
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darning cotton and notes about the 
work. The pupil who worked the best 
buttonhole made a specimen buttonhole 
for the book. 

The older pupils helped the primary 
children to prepare a brief description 
of the marble bag to place in the book, 
with a sample of the cloth from which 
the best bag was made. 

The boys who did not wish to sew 
were asked to tell about the different 
materials used in making marbles, and 
where they were manufactured. 





Supervision, a Challenge to 
_ Principals 
(Continued from page 36) 


for much more specific instruction in 
the commonly accepted fundamental 
virtues and relationships of personal 
and group life. We may not know just 
what ought to be done or how it ought 
to be done, but it becomes increasingly 
clear to all thoughtful observers that 
the great problem of the school and 
home alike is the problem of creating 
right social attitudes, helpful habits, 
unselfish ideals, and dynamic moral 
purposes. If this were as easy to do 
as it is to impart knowledge, the social 
situation at home and abroad would be 
much less serious than it is to-day. 

Principals are at work, with varying 
degrees of interest, on the problems of 
individual instruction, socialized reci- 
tations, motivated work, vitalized 
teaching, perfecting the technique of 
the teaching process, placing a premium 
on initiative and creative effort, wheth- 
er in the kindergarten or the high- 
school pupil. No two are attempting 
to do the same thing at all these points, 
nor need they do so. Administrative 
and clerical demands are so numerous 
and so insistent that principals must 
struggle incessantly to keep from being 
submerged by them, but in spite of 
these demands, some principals are so 
planning their work that they have 
from three to four or four and a half 
hours each day for actual supervision 
of instruction. 





“Hiawatha”—A Project 
(Continued from page 46) 


The participating classes will enjoy 
interpreting it. 

Exhibits of Indian pottery, baskets, 
and blankets can procured and 
shown in assemblies, and talks given 
on the exhibits. An exhibit may be 
made of the Indian weapons used in 
the play, and talks given on how they 
were made. Crude as these weapons 
are, the making of some of them calls 
for more ingenuity than one ordinarily 
supposes, and the children will enjoy 
finding out about them. 

In the Pingree School’s presentation 
of The Song of Hiawatha the last act 
was omitted, and thus the play ended 
with the death of Minnehaha. “In- 
dian Lullaby” was sung by the girls’ 
chorus at the beginning of Scene 3. 
The Dance Interlude, which we called 
“Hiawatha’s Dream,” was given at the 
end of Scene 3. The younger pupils rep- 
resented the Owls, Butterflies, Fire- 
flies, Robins, and Bluebirds, and the 
older pupils the Rainbow and _ the 
Breezes. “The Dance of Pau-Puk- 
Keewis” was sung by the boys’ chorus 
preceding Scene 7. 

In presenting a play like The Song 
of Hiawatha, it is presumed that the 
children will have been well-grounded 
in stage appearance, enunciation, and 
so on. Before actual work on the play 
begins in the auditorium, they will have 
been assimilating information in the 
other departments. A word drill on 
the pronunciation of the proper names 
should be the first step. This may be 
done both in the home room and in the 
auditorium. A mimeographed copy of 
the names, with the diacritical marks, 
may be placed in the hands of the pu- 
pils. While the poem is being studied 
in the library, dramatization may be 
started in the auditorium. In the re- 
hearsals that follow, give all the pupils 
a chance at the principal parts. The 
best can be chosen for the public per- 
formance. This method will eliminate 


any danger of having the play spoiled 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. San Francisco, Calif, 


because of illness of a player. 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


eee prepared 
without lemons 


Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparationofrefreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 


Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
in place of juice of one and one halflemons, 


Horsfords 
Acid 
Phosphate 
















AT ALL pRUGGISTS 





Earn a Tour to Europe 


Organizers, Conductors and Hostesses required 

for lowest cost Student Tours, 

200 Tours from 85 Days $225, up to 80 Days $7®, 

Also special Tours to Geneva Educational! Con- 

gress. Your trip free forassisting in organizing, 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woma' 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, ete. Teh 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facia! disfiguremes, 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, RL 
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GEHHERE is no excuse in 
lowing armpit 

tion to discolor and ruin 
clothing, and its disa 
odor to humiliate and @ 
barrass you. 


More than a million mens 
women keep their armpitsé7 
and odorless and protect thet 
clothing with NONSPI (# 
antiseptic liquid) used, & 
dorsed, and recommended 5 
physicians and nurses. 


NONSPI destroys the odor a# 
diverts the underarm perspiran™ 
pene of the body where thet 
is better evaporation —and net 
be used on an average 

two nights each week. 


You, too, can have | an 
odorless armpits and # 
our clothing. Geta bottle 
NONSPI today. Use it ® 
night. Use NONSPI the yt 
around—spring, summet, 
and winter. 
Your Toilet Goods Dest 
and Druggist has NONSP # 
50c (several months’ sv 
or if you prefer 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST. 








nn 
THE NONSPI COMPANY Send free NON 
2629 Walnut Street, ple 0 
Kansas City, Missours sami 
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Cultivating Reading as a 
Delightful Habit 


(Continued from page 27 (See pages 36-37) 
LITERARY MERIT IN STORIES | _ These designs may be used for a win- 
A plea is made here to give these | “OW transparency. From heavy con- 
tales to children with the rich back- Struction paper cut four frames 14% 
ground of literary quality which char- 7 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 
seterizes the original tales of Grimm |!0ngs, leaving frame margins 1% 


Making a Window Transpar- | 
ency from Health Posters | 





or Andersen or Kipling or other great inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
writers. A modified version, shorn of °V¢™ each opening. Trace the figures 
all the charm of literary style, giving from one page on black paper and cut | 
only the bare plot, is oftentimes substi-| them out. Lay the frame on one full- 
tuted by teachers. If patterns of taste | Page design so that the printed picture 
gre to be formed, only tales having shows through as a guide. Then paste 
literary merit should be used. the figures in place and add any need- 





| ed details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
|frame paste another so that the pic- | 
|ture is between the two. Use the re- | 
|maining two frames for the other 
full-page design. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, it may be said 
that in order to introduce children to 
the delights of reading, their needs 
must be kept in mind. The literature 





and must be such that children will be 


able to take part vicariously in the ex- | Recognize Numbers 
periences described. The importance 


of the right choice of a first book, in an By Olene Walden 


attractive edition, cannot be overesti- A VERY profitable plan in teaching 
mated. The fairy tale has a strong beginners to recognize numbers is 
appeal for most children. Only stories 


with true literary merit should be and cut the numbers out so that they 
chosen. will be in squares. The children will 
, enjoy doing this for you at their seats. 


Put all of the numbers in a box and 
place the box on a table. Let the tabie 
be large enough so that all the pupils 
can stand around it and have free arm 
movement. If you have a small class, 
: ee Mee ae leave the numbers in the boy; if not, 
- = all scraps left over from | j¢f each child have a _ collection to 
“ Jabeled a A ‘Eeseaeech ” are | Search over for himself. Then ask 
both placed on a small table ‘in the | them to find a certain number. Each 
back of our room. In the scrapbook child will want to be first and in a 
are many kinds of directions that the — = + = w idiioon 
. : 3 The ~|ing the numbers to ten. e children 
children a | read a bw ro |may also learn to place all the numbers 
choses. eoler Beng est thom in order by one’s and two’s up to ten, 
out, paste them in the scrapbook, and Se 
write their names on their work ac- 
cording to the written directions. 
The children are very anxious to 
have their work in the scrapbook. 


Our School Scrapbook 
By Josephine Hill 
A BOX, labeled “Our Scrap Box,” in- 


There is no action so slight, nor so 
mean, but it may be done to a great 
purpose, and ennobled therefor.—Rus- 
| kin. 
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| 
Teaching Beginners to 
| 
| 


to have them bring calendars to school | 
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In Film on ‘leeth 


... that’s where decay begins 


Remove film daily; scientifically 


First film discol- 
ors teeth and 
makes them dull 
—then it fosters 
serious tooth and 
gum disorders. 
Remove it the 
way so widely 
urged today. 


Send for free 
10-day supply 





that stains naturally white teeth and makes them dingy 

—that hrs been found by scientific research to be the 

bast? ef most serious tooth and gum disorders, includ- 

ing pyorrliva. "You can remove film now in 30 seconds, 
. ° ’ 


* ** 
. . e 


**e . e 


Ti teeth, row: discolored 
and duli—how serious tcoth 
and gum troubles get their start 


—is now known to science be- 


a 
. 


ways*are not successful. You 
ust employ the scientific method 
that first curdles Light 
brushing then can easily remove 


film. 
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TRUE FOUNDATION for correct posture, 
charming costume style and gratifying all-day 
ease... here’s feminine footwear completely 


modernized |! 





No. 177 


The newly perfected system of Co-ordinated- 
Lasts-and-Patterns was first adopted by us. 
This greatest of modern foot-fitting improve- 
ments gives glove-like fitting qualities to Modern 
Prophylactic Shoes, even in the unusual sizes. 
Teachers particularly appreciate their combi- 
nation of smartly patterned style with “turn” | 
shoe lightness*, flexibility and supple support. 
They prevent common foot-troubles and pre- 
serve the youthfulness of normal feet. 


AULT - WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Factory and Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Maine. 
Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, 





No. 170-1 


$6 to $8.50 


Write for STYLE ne 


and nearest dealer's name 


*| 
bain cence 4. - black 


th 
genuine Ruby Brand of glace kid 





leather manufactured by John R. 
vans & Co. of Camden, N. J. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Pepsodent 


yond the shadow of a doubt. it in safety to enamel. 


Strangely enough, discolored 


Please accept a free tube 


teeth and decayed teeth are both Perhaps unattractive teeth 


traced to the have cost you too much in society 


Same source: @ 


stubborn, clinging film that spreads 


and in business. You cannot de- 


over them. lay testing this method another 
Agreeing that the removal of ‘ay. Get a full-size tube wher- 
ever dentifrices are sold, or send 
coupon below to nearest address 


for free 10-day tube. 


10-DAY TUBE 
FREF 


film is the most important dental 
problem of the day, science has 
evolved a special film-removing 
dentifrice known as Pepsodent. 
Please accept a free 10 days’ sup- 
ply to try. Just send the coupon. 


Mail 
1) t 
Why teeth are dull any The upon to 
If your teeth are dingy and “off “4 pee Co., 


color” they are coated with 
a film. Feel for it with 
your tongue. 


1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Ordinary brushing 
‘d * 

Pg EE ae ae ee 

4 

4 

Pid Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 191 George St., 

i @ Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 

The Special Film- of London, 8. E. 1, Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Went- 
#? worth Ave., Sydney, N. 8S. W. 


Removing Dentifrice o Ouly ene tube te & family 
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™® Traveling 
Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie on board one of the palatial 
C & B Line Steamers 


These magnificent floating hotels afford all the joy of 
ocean travel. Beautiful scenery, large, comfortable state- 
rooms, luxurious cabins, wide decks, excellent dining 
room service and courteous attendants. Music and 
dancing on the great ship “‘SEEANDBEE”’’. 
Autoists, save a day C & B Line way. Avoid miles and 
miles of congested roadway. 


Cleveland and Buffalo Division 
Each way, every night, leaving at 9:00 p. m., arriving at 
7:30 a.m. (East. Stand. Time), May 1st to November 15th. 
NEW C &B TRIANGLE TOUR CLEVELAND & PORT STANLEY, DIV. 
Leave Geveland, either route, returning oan posite Daily service, leaving Cleveland, 12:00 midnight, 
including the Falls with the entre time for tavel  {'riné Port Stanley, 3:508. eu; leave Port Sunley, 


over there. TRIANGLE TOUR AND ALL EX- 
PENSE TOUR RATES ON REQUEST. Standard Time) June 29th to September 8th. 






_ 





—~ 


Connections at Buffalo and Port Stanley for Canadian and Eastern Points. 
Connections at Cleveland for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Detroit and points west. 


THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 8 


Cleveland, Ohio Times Bidg., New York City 

New Low Fares 

between Cleveland 
and Buffalo 


$4.50 one way . 
$8.50 round trip 


Autos carried $6.50 up 












New Low Fares 
between Cleveland 
and Pt. Staniey,Can. 


$3.00 one way 
$5.00 round trip 


Autos carried $4.50 up 





Daily excursions from 
Cleveland to Cedar Point 
and Put-in-Bay. 

June 9th, to September 2nd 


7 tn i a ma 
a if Save a Day~ CSB Line Way 


Ask for our No. 11 C & B Folder with Auto Map apd détails ow Trips: 
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BUTTERED SPINACH 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths chy 
each) 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 47) 
Recipe 


15 pounds spinach 
1% tablespoons salt 
% pound butter 


Utensils Needed 


water in which it was cooked. Taste; 
add more salt if needed. 


CHEESE FONDUE 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 


each) 1 poring, knife 
. 1 large dish pan 
Recipe 1 large boiler and cover, 


Or severa 


1% quarts milk smaller ones 


% loaf bread (1% quarts diced) 1 tablespoon 
5 tablespoons butter 1 bowl 
1 strainer 


1% pounds yellow cheese 
1 tablespoon salt 


Remove the root end from the spip. 
1 dozen eggs 


ach. Wash the spinach in warm wate 
as many times as is necessary to rm 


Utensils Needed move all of the sand from the leave 





1 six-quart double boiler (Enough water will remain on th 

1 large knife leaves so that none will have to 

1 tabtenpoon elie added when cooking the mad.) Py 

| < om ee ~ : baki the washed spinach into a boiler, an 
a ripping pan, oF bakin€ | cover it. Watch it carefully so that } 


1 grater will not burn while it is drawing liquid 
2 bowls When the spinach begins to boil, ad 
1 egg beater the salt and cook it ten or twelve mip. 


utes longer. Drain off all of the wate 
from the spinach by letting it stand iy 
a strainer. Add the butter. 

ToMATO JELLY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. 

| Cut the bread, including the crust, in 

dice of about one-half inch. Add the 

bread to the scalded milk, and remove 

the milk from over the hot water. Melt 

the butter and grease the dripping 

pan. Add the remainder of the butter 

to the milk. Grate the cheese, or cut 

it in very small pieces, and add it to 

the bread and milk. Add the salt. 
Break the eggs, separating the yolks 

from the whites. Beat the yolks until f lati 

they are thick and very frothy; beat aon yee gee 

the whites until they are stiff but not} 9 4 lettuce 

dry. Add the beaten yolks to the bread] 2 cups boiled dressing 

and milk mixture, and fold in the beat- . 

en whites. Utensils Needed 
Pour the mixture into a dripping can opener 

pan and bake it in a moderate oven four-quart saucepan and cover 


forty-five minutes or until it is firm all tablespoon 
measuring cup 


Recipe 


38 quarts tomatoes 
1% tablespoons salt 
% cup sugar 

1 onion 

1 bay leaf 


over. Test it by shaking the pan light- - ’ 
ly. If the mixture still quivers, it has| } Paring knife 
not cooked long enough. When ready strainer 

to serve, cut the pan of fondue in large bowl 
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twenty portions. dripping pan 
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| Its Gol All Summer 
Come Up! 





*‘Vacation Days 
in Denver’’ 


[] That’s the title of one of several 
booklets that give complete in- 
formation on the Forty Million 
Acres of Wonderland that is 
COLORADO. 


Mailed on request without cost. 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
506 17th St., Denver, Colorado 


0 


Low Summer Rateson All Railroads 








100 Wonderful Day Trips Out of Denver 
USE YOUR STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE 






D 
IVER 


— _ 


Fall River Roa 
Roeky. Mountain Natl. Park 


NATIONAL P. 


nn 
ONUMENTS 


t 
2 NATIONAL 


: oENVERTHE GATEWay 2 


(closndo 


.——- — 


| Summer Vacation Trips to 


(A and MEXICO 


HE novelty of foreign scenes and customs here # 

your very door—bits of the Old World set dow 
amid the splendors of the New. Ward Line voyages art 
care-free and exhilarating with their interesting ship-life, 
deck sports and social pastimes. This is a vacation ata 
moderate price which is different, exotic and alwaysto 
be remembered. 


All-Expense Cruises 


ro HAVANA ‘wiaics 


$140 and up 


Complete maintenance on steamer in Havana. Hotel 
accommodations at slightly higher fares. Sightseeing 
automobile trips included in the fare. Fascination of old- 
world streets, historic shrines, shops, theatres, tropicd 
gardens, medieval forts. Cruise of 17 days duration # 
proportionately higher rates including hotel accomme 
dations during the 11 days in Havana. Sailings each 
Saturday. 












All-Expense Cruises 


ro MEXICO CITY 


25 Days - $275 and up 


+ Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous antiquity and archi: 
tectural beauty. Mexico embraces the scope of a 
tour and benignly adds a delightful climate. 


For teachers and students desiring to attend the sessiom 
of the University of Mexico, regular round trip tickets 
limited to six months are available. Fare $185 and uP. 
Sailings from New York to Vera Cruz each Thursday: 


For further information and illustrated literature addres 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street New York 
Or Any Authorized Agent 
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Make the jelly the day before you 
wish to use it so that it will be hard. 
Put the tomatoes, salt, sugar, onion 
(cut in small pieces), and bay leaf 
(broken), into a saucepan, and cook 
them for ten minutes. Soak the gelatin 
in the cold water while the tomatoes 
are cooking. Strain the cooked toma- 
toes, and put the strained tomato juice 
into the saucepan. Let it cook until it 
reaches the boiling point; then add the 
soaked gelatin and stir until it is en- 
tirely dissolved. Pour this mixture in- 
to a dripping pan, which has _ been 
rinsed with cold water, and set it in a 
cool place to harden. Cut the jelly in 
twenty portions and serve each portion 
on lettuce leaves with a garnish of one 
generous tablespoon of boiled dressinz 
over one end of each portion. 





Peacu DELICIOUS 


(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 


% pound marshmallows 

2 No. 3 cans siiced peaches 

1 pint cream 

1 five-ounce bottle maraschino cherries 


Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 large bowl 
l can opener 
2 medium-sized bowls 
1 strainer 
l egg beater 
1 tablespoon 


Cut the marshmallows in quarters 
and put them into a large bowl. Open 
the cans of peaches and pour them over 
the marshmallows. Let them stand in 
acool place for one hour. At the end 
of the hour, put the peaches and marsh- 
mallows into a strainer and let them 
stand until all of the juice is drained 
off. Whip the cream and fold it into 
the drained peaches and marshmal- 





lows. Place a cherry on each portion 
when served. - (One five-ounce bottle | 
of maraschino cherries will be found to | 
contain from twenty-four to thirty | 
cherries.) 
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OATMEAL COOKIES 
(Twenty portions of two cookies each) 


Recipe 


1% cups shortening 

1 cup brown sugar 

2 eggs 

% cup milk 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 
% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspoon ground cloves 
1 cup raisins 

2 cups rolled oats 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 

measuring cup 

three-quart bowl 

small bowl 

egg beater 

flour sifter 

bowl 

teaspoon 

strainer 

baking sheets or dripping pans 


wie ee 


Cream the shortening (saving enough 
to grease the dripping pan) until it is 
very soft. Add the sugar, and cream 
the sugar and shortening together. 
Beat the eggs very light and add them. 
Add the milk, and combine. Sift to- 
gether all the dry ingredients (except 
the oats) and add them. Wash the 
raisins and add them with the rolled 
oats. Mix thoroughly. Drop the dough 
by teaspoonfuls on a greased dripping 
pan or baking sheets. The cookies 
should be placed about two inches 
apart so that they will not run together 
while baking. Bake the cookies in a 
hot oven until they are a light brown. 
Serve cold. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

Three-fourths cup creamed eggs, 
about 442 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup canned apricots, about 
100 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 

(Continued on next page) 
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N° pains are spared in making 
. Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. 


_ To get the Cream of Tartar used 
in Royal rich, ripe grapes are press- 
ed into juice—grapes grown in the 
sunny vineyards that cluster about 
the Mediterranean Sea. The juice 
is allowed to stand for some time 
and gradually, just as in 


it’s made! 


2 cree a This chart shows the 
: composition of 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


The “Argols’’ are shipped to 
America to the plant of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company where 
“cream of tartar crystals” are pro- 
duced by washing out all the color- 
ing matterand recrystallizing. The 
pure white crystals are then ground 
into powder giving the Cream of 
Tartar with which Royal Baking 
Powder is always made. 

When you buy Royal you know you 
are getting Cream of Tartar Baking Pow- 
der—the kind that health authorities say 


is the most wholesome—that food experts 
prefer to all others. 
















Sugar syrup, small crystals 
‘ . . 

or argols” form in it. 
These crystals contain 





Educational Department D, The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
118 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one large Wall Chart for classroom dis- 


Cc play and . . . . Small Charts for distribution to pupils. 
ream of Tartar. - 

Name j Suara, 
FREE : A large Cream of Name of school . Grade 
Tartar Wall Chart for class- fe Re ae aR RET ee 
"00m display—small charts for an 9 ae , 


distribution to pupils 
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ratify that great 
a of wrandelact? 


-$e¢c 
FarWest scenic regions 


If your time is limited or your plans 
vague, a Santa Fe representative is at 
your service. He will offer suggestions 
or plan your journey with greatest econ- 
omy of time and energy. All irksome 
details will be taken care of and you have 
only to enjoy the rest and recreation. 


Santa Fe summer 


ursions 


to California, Colorado - 
Arizona - New Mexico Rockies 
and the National Parks. 


€ SUTE - 
to take the Indian- detour and 
see Grand Canyon National Park 











clip and mail coupon ~~» _ 
vey VY YE EEE YY ee Yr LLP LOLA AAA et 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
953 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Am interested in Summer trip to . 
Please send me detailed information and folders “California Picture Book,”’ ‘‘Indian-detour,”’ * Grand Canyon 
Outings.” 
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Let the happy vacation of your dreams 
come true in this scenic and romantic 
summerland, where pine-scented air is 
washed crystal clear by the waters of 
three great lakes. 


Here is surf bathing at its best— 
dancing, golf, boating, hiking and 
horseback riding—primeval forests, 


wild flowers, real Indian villages and 
other scenic attractions—modern 
hotels to suit every purse. Easily 
reached by rail, steamship and motor 
bus. 


Mail coupon today for free copy of 
West Michigan Vacation Directory. 
Contains impartial information about 


sports, points of interest, resorts, rates, 
ete. 


Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 


Dept. NI4 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Sec-Mer. 
—--——MAIL COUPON TODAY— -—— 
Michigan Tourist and Resort Association, 
Dept. NI-4, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Vacation Directory. 
send information on ( ) Hotels ( ) Resorts 


) Cottages near 


amps ( ) Boys ( ) Girls. If I come, it will be by 
) Rail ( ) Boat ( ) Motor. 
| Name 
Address 


There ’s no other spot 
in the world like 


West MICNigan 


Also | 
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Britain at 





of John Harvard. Your 


famous Rows. 


J M 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 


On your way to explore the beauties of the Tros- 
sachs and the Scottish Lochs, you can stop off at 
Stratford-on-Avon—full of Shakespeare memo- 
ries—and visit Harvard House, the ancestral home 


through the lovely English Lakeland, made famous 
by Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
will take you through the wonderful scenery of 
North Wales, starting from Chester, that old- 
world city, with its historic battlements and 


These are but a few of the many LMS Circular 
Tours, each full of absorbing interest, each con- 
ducted with speedy and efficient service. 


llustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. A73 ), London Midland 
and Scottish Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Or from any L M S agent, Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 


its Best 


The London Mid- 
land and Scottish 
Railway makes it 
easy for you to see 
all that is worth see- 
ing in Great Britain. 
Circular Tours ar- 
ranged by the LMS 
will take you toplaces 
of interest through- 
out the length and 
breadth of the land. 


tour can take you 


Another tour 


RLY. OF GREAT BRITAIN 




















-remained in Congress to the en 
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Three-fourths cup stewed tomatoes, 
about 78 calories. 

One-half canned peach and some 
juice, about 50 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of celery 
soup, about 270 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cheese fondue, 
about 250 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered spinach, 
about 130 calories. 

One-third cup tomato jelly salad, 
about 100 calories. 

One-third cup peach delicious, about 
260 calories. 
Two oatmeal cookies, about 180 calo- 
ries. 





Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 33) 


in turn, gave birth to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 in Philadelphia. 
Madison again took a seat in the 
Continental Congress in February, 1787. 
He came to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia with a plan for a 
new government written out and ready 
for presentation to the Convention. 
This plan his colleagues from Virginia 
had already approved. It came to be 
known as the “Virginia Plan,” and out 
of it the Constitution was fashioned. 
Throughout the Convention Madison 
took a leading part. He also kept an 
accurate record of all its proceedings, 
from which we obtain most of our in- 
formation as to what took place. 
Through the votes of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, it was provided in the Consti- 
tution that slaves might be imported 
for a term of twenty years, or until 
the year 1808. Madison thought this 
recognition of the slave trade a dis- 
honor to the American character. In 
debating the question in the Conven- 
tion he expressed himself as being 
firmly of the opinion that it was wrong 
“to admit in the Constitution the idea 
there could be property in men.” 
Madison was not altogether satisfied 
with the Constitution as it came from 
the hands of its framers, but he was 
convinced that the existence of the 
United States as a nation depended 
upon its adoption. After the Conven- 
tion adjourned, a series of eighty es- 
says interpreting the new Constitution 
were written by Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay, and James Madison. These 
essays are known as the Federalist. 
Unquestionably their able defense of 
the chief provisions of the Constitution 
did much to convert the people to a be- 
lief in the new form of government. 
Opposition to ratification was led by 
the ablest and most influential men. 
In Virginia, Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, and William Grayson stood in 
battle array against the proposed Con- 
stitution, forming “a union of eloquence, 
learning, and ability unsurpassed and 
but rarely equaled.” Madison was se- 
lected as a delegate to the Virginia 
State Convention to ratify the Consti- 
tution. He wrote to Washington: “The 
business is in the most ticklish state 
that can be imagined. The majority 
will certainly be very small, on what- 
ever side it may finally lie; and I dare 
not encourage much expectation that it 
will be on the favorable side.” In the 
end Virginia ratified the Constitution, 
by a vote of eighty-nine to seventy- 
nine. Her influence was such that this 
action all but silenced opposition. Had 
Virginia failed to ratify the new Con- 
stitution, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it would ever have come into 
force. 
Madison was a member of the first 
Congress under the ee Or. 
o 
Washington’s administration in 1797, 
taking a conspicuous part in shaping 
the legislation of the young republic. 
About a year before he retired from 
Congress, Madison married Dorothea 
(“Dolly”) Payne Todd, who was the 
widow of John Todd, a lawyer of Phila- 
delphia. Her charming personality 
added greatly to the interest of Wash- 
ington society during her long resi- 
dence there. 
When Madison retired from Congress 
he and his wife went to live at Mont- 
pelier, but his retirement was of short 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 





Supplementary Reader, 
and Classics for All Grade 


(350 TITLES) 


cis is the most extended and complete seri« 
of this class of books published. It ep, 
tains, in addition to many standard and accepia 
classics, a large number of books specially pr. 
pared by competent writers for use as supp). 
mentary readers, The subjects include Fable 
and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, Hj, 
tory, Geography, Literature, ete. The book 
have 32 or more pages each; are well printe 
on high grade book paper and substantially 
bound in either strong paper or flexible eloj) 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many 
are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 
10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible 


Cliath Covers 15 Cents Per Copy 


20% Discount on 25 or More Copies, 
Order by Number Specifying Binding Desired, 


Some of the Titles for Each Grace 
(Complete List of 350 Titles on request) 


FIRST GRADE 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miiller 
32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
529 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 
And 10 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 

Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Story of Wool—Mayne 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 

And 23 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 
of Washington—Reiter 
of the Pilgrims—Powers 
of Flax—Mayne 
63 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
167 Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
And 43 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 
Story of Coal—McKane 
Story of Wheat—Halifax 
Story of Cotton—Brown 
Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
And 39 other titles for this grade 


FIFTH GRADE 
King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 
Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
The Sky Family—Denton 
When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
And 51 other titles for this grade 


SIXTH GRADE 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFe 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

And 72 other titles for this grade 


SEVENTH GRADE 

The Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfello" 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames e 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilit 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilit 

And 27 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
805 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 


And 22 other titles for this grade 


In Strong 
Paper Covers 


33 
38 
41 


152 
262 
308 
330 


4 Story 
21 Story 
61 Story 


a 


56 
75 


77 
89 
182 
207 


oo 


101 
179 
199 
212 
263 
275 
309 


11 
12 
22 
109 
264 
285 
286 
299 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. ; 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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What these experienced 
travelers and ship surgeons 
have to say about Eskay’s 
Tablets for Seasickness 
should convince you more 
than any mere claims that 


Seasi chkness 
CAN be prevented 


and relieved 


A Cincinnati physician writes in be- 
half of his wife this letter of sincere 
praise for Eskay’s Tablets: 


“My wife has always suffered from 
seasickness as long as she was on the 
water and was so sensitive she could 
not view a motion picture of water 
in motion without being nauseated. 
She took two tablets one hour be- 
fore the boat sailed from Miami for 
Havana and two more two hours 
later. There has been a high wind 
all day and while by no means a 
storm, the waves are quite high. For 
the first hour she was conscious of 
the motion and expected to be sick 
but when the bugle blew for dinner 
she was ready and did it justice. 
Now, one hour later, she is still O.K.”’ 
A ship’s surgeon reports: ‘“‘Had five cases 
confined to berth and nauseated. Gave 
Eskay’s Tablets from Noon to4 P.M. All 


recovered completely and ate dinner in 
saloon at 7 P.M.” 


Another traveler writes: ‘‘Rough sea... 
quite nauseated. Took tablets, recovered and 
ate hearty dinner.” 


Eskay's 
Tablets 


Seasici 
easickness 


are the result of research in one of America’s 
leading medical schools and are made by 
Smith, Kline & French Co. of Philadelphia, 
who have had almost ninety years, experi- 
ence in the pharmaceutical business. The 
Tablets are pleasant to take, contain no nar- 
cotics and have no unpleasant after-effects. 


The best time to take Eskay’s Tablets is 
before you go aboard, but even if delayed 
until nausea starts, quick relief may be 
counted upon in most cases, 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 
Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 2428 Whitehall Bldg., 
1? Battery Place BOWling Green 0507 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 

113 No. Sth St., Dept. D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me postpaid 
Package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets for Seasickness. 
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duration. Becoming a member of the 
state legislature, he was the author of 
the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, 
which advocated, in effect, the nullifi- 
cation of acts of Congress which a 
state might consider unauthorized by 
the Constitution. In 1835-6, however, 
he wrote a paper, entitled “On Nullifi- 
cation,” in which he denied that the 
Virginia Resolutions were meant to 
assert that any one state had the right 
to nullify an act of Congress, saying 
that that right belonged to the states 
only as a whole. 

When Jefferson became President of 
the United States in 1801, he appoint- 
ed Madison Secretary of State. This 
position he held for eight years, relin- 
quishing the office only when elected 
President in 1808. Madison inherited 
from Jefferson’s administration the 
difficulties which finally led the United 
States to declare war against Great 
Britain in 1812. His conduct of this 
war was not as efficient as it ought to 
have been, and peace came as a wel- 
come relief to the country as a whole. 
and especially to the President. 

At the close of his second term, ir. 
1817, Madison again retired to Mont 
pelier, where he remained until his 
death on June 28, 1836. Both he and 
Dolly Madison are buried there. James 
Madison had little of brilliance in his 
character, but he had a strong, virile 
mind and was an indefatigable worker. 
To him rightly belongs the title, “Fa- 
ther of the Constitution.” 





Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 


(Continued from page 34) . 


along the steep banks of streams. 

Besides the species native to North 
America and Europe, there are also 
rhododendrons in Java and Asia. In 
some of these countries the wood is 
hard and heavy and is used in manu- 
facturing tool handles. 

Design motifs: The rhododendron is 
an attractive flower from which to plan 
design motifs. The general character 
of the flower is such that one is tempt- 
ed to make conventional copies of the 
natural flower just as it stands. This 
has been done in Motifs 7 and 12. 

In Motif 3 we have the flower alone 
used as a design unit. Motif 1 shows 
the long green leaf used as a begin- 
ning. Motif 2 is based on the stamens, 
and Motif 4 on a combination of the 
flower, stem, and leaves. Motif 9 is 
fairly abstract in character, although 
the serrated nature of the flower petals 
is apparent in the top portion of the 
motif. Motifs 5, 8, and 10 are some- 
what similar in general character, al- 
though quite different in detail and 
composition. Motif 11 shows a simple 
unit repeated in a border. Motif 12 
will be found very attractive used as a 
corner motif on a textile or a book cov- 
er. Motif 14 is an example of a ro- 
sette based on the rhododendron. 

It is interesting to see that the motifs 
that seem to have most character are 
generally those having plenty of black 
areas, as Motifs 6, 11, 18, and 14. 

Crafts work: To make the pocket 
book shown in the illustration, pur- 
chase the following materials: 

Linen crash, 744 by 14% inches. 

Buckram, 6% by 13 inches. 

Silk lining, 6% by 13 inches. 

Needles. 

Colored thread. 

Box of wax crayons. 

Sketch the design on thin paper and 
trace it on the linen with carbon paper. 
Then fill in the colors with the crayons 
and set them by placing a damp cloth 
over the back of the linen and running 
a warm iron over it. Now fold the 
linen around the edge of the buckram, 
baste it into place, and face the purse 
with silk of any desired color. Fold 
the purse into thirds and sew it up by 
hand with a “slip stitch.” Finish the 
edge with a buttonhole stitch or cross- 
stitch. 

Plain shoe trees can be made attrac- 
tive by painting them with colored 
enamels or opaque water colors and 
shellac. 

The cover for the garden book may 
be made of linen crash or done in 




































































SPECIAL 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


For Normal Instructor Readers 


Leaving July 6th— 
22 Days 


"Teacuens.. .the guardians of Young 
America—NEED to get aw ay from the 
humdrum of dull routine. They need 
travel... broadening, stimulating, re- 
laxing. They need freedom... from 
crowds, classes and hurly-burly 
strain...they need the tropics and the 
glamorous lands of the Caribbean. 

There life is like a page from the 
Arabian Nights. A reeling sequence 
of new sights, sounds, colors. On this 
special Caribbean Cruise for Normal 
Instructor readers, teachers will see 
things to remember for years to come 
..-First to Havana for all that is gay 
and charming. Then 
down the old seaway 
to Cristobal, Canal 
Zone...through Pan- 
ama Canal...to Pan- 
ama City...where the 
ghost of Pirate Morgan 





% 3 a Oo Oo Shore Excursions 
up Included 


walks the pathways of a ruined town 
..- Morgan the lion, who pillaged the 
treasure ships. To old Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, a white town banked in 
palms...across again to Havana and 
thence sailing lazily to New York. 

It’s the best vacation in the world, 
if youlike something different.Travel 
in the tropics without a feather’s- 
weight of fuss—on the ships of the 
Great White Fleet. It’s more, much 
more than sightseeing...it is adven- 
turing,intelligently a 
out by men who know the Caribbean 
like abook...on ships which not only 
look like yachts in their 
white and cream, but 
really Anz liner-yachts. 
Below are listed book- 
lets to give wings to 
your fancy...check the 
ones which interest you. 


\ 
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UNITED FRUIT 


COMPDANY 


Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place and 332 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, Iil., 203 South Dearborn Street 
BOSTON, Mass. + + ~+ 19 Broad Street 


NEW ORLEANS, La., 321 St. Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 433 California Street 





























the Caribbean as marked below: 
0 1. Special Caribbean cruise as above 
0 2. 15-day tour, Jamaica — $200.00 up — Weekly 
( 3. Caribbean Vacation Trips to Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia—83 15.00 up— Weekly 


Pease send me literature showing how you plan trips through | 
SD ininitiisttnannesrenusas | | 
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LIBERAL STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


opaque water colors on toned paper. 
The inside pages can be made up of a 
blank book. If toned paper is used, it 
should be stretched over thin card- 
board. 

Tree tubs, like the one shown, may 
be obtained at florist shops or nurs- 
eries. A few motifs painted around 
the edge give the tub a finished look. 
The painting should be done in lacquer 
or enamel so that it will stand plenty 
of wear. 

A plain tablecloth may be decorated 
with block-printed motifs, as shown. It 
is a good idea to use colors that will 
harmonize with the room in which the 
cloth is to be used. 





Securing Reading Materials 
By Eva G. Rhinehart 


N THE two-teacher rural school of 

which I am principal, we were hand- 
icapped for reading material and ma- 
terial for poster work. We consulted 
the managers of the two drug stores 
in the little town nearest us, and asked 
for the magazines left over each week 
from their sales. The managers were 
delighted to give us their unsold copies. 
We have spent many pleasant and prof- 
itable hours using material that other- 
wise would have been destroyed. 


Wood-Block Designing and 
Printing 
By Opal V. Lybarger 


A NOVEL and entertaining device 
for pupils is the following. Take 
soft pine lumber and saw it crosswise 
into blocks 2% by % by % inches. 
Cut designs on the square ends of the 
blocks and color them with paints. The 
design may then be stamped on paper. 
The places cut out will appear white, 
of course, while the pattern background 
is in color. The cuts make attractive 
and unusual borders on booklets or 
papers, and children of all ages love to 
experiment with them. 
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Vases Made from Jars 
By Beulah L. Nickolaus 


Fy, teaching color. in the dray, 
ing class, apply some of the cole 
schemes to vase-painting. My Pupils 
collected olive bottles, pickle jars, ayy 
so on, and painted them with whit 
enamel or common house paint. They 
made different shades by adding 9) 
paints. A thin coat of the mixtyy 
was applied and allowed to dry. The 
the jar or bottle was sandpapery 
slightly and a thicker coat applig 
While the second coat was still wet, th 
pupils blew gold or silver powder (suc 
as may be purchased at a drug store} 
against it in large, irregular blotchy 
The vases were very attractive. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


the fingers and of the hand. The han 
slides lightly upon the nails or on th 
joints of the third and fourth fingen 
and moves along from left to right 
while the letters are being formed, | 
this way the different parts of the han( 
and arm combine easily and flexibly in 
producing the letter forms and th 
movement from one letter to another, 

An advantage of the combined move. 
ment is that it does not need to bk 
















stressed, as does the muscular move {example 
ment. After the pupil is given a fer§)ly a fift 
appropriate exercises, he will naturally 
fall into the combined movement. I 9,. ., 
is undesirable to make him think tw | 
much about the movement or the pos-§-}°“ 
tion of his hand. 

A very important feature of writing§!" ™@™ 

disconne 





is its rhythm. This was recognized in 
the traditional method of teaching, but 
it was developed in a somewhat arti 
ficial way. The chief method used wa 
to employ a large amount of form 
drill on very simple exercises, such 
as ovals and push-and-pull exercises 
These exercises do develop rhythm, 
but the rhythm does not always carry 
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Instructor Plan Books 






For Teacher 
of All Grades 


Three Volumes: [—Autumn Plans; 
Ii1—Winter Plans; [1I—Spring Plans 
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Mr. A. D. Bell 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send illustrated travel literature 
1 am particularly interested in the resorts checked 


) Colorado 
San Isabel Forest—Colorado 
() Recky Mountain Nat. Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
2 Zien-Bryce Canyon 
(C) Grand Canyon 
Name ©) California 
C) Pacific Northwest 
Address 0 Alaska 
(1) Missouri Ozarks 


City and State )} All-Expense Tour Trip 


MAIL COUPON FOR ILLUS TRATED LITERATURE 


GO ONE WAY 
RETURN 
"A SERVICE INSTITUTION" A N O - H = R 


BEST WAY WEST 
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672 Pages 






Full Cloth 
Binding 


Place cross (X) 
in one of the 
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Place cross (X) in one of 


right to 
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Please send, 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


the squares |_| I am enclosing payment herewith. 
* | I agree to pay not later than May 15, 1929. 


Each of these three volumes presents 4 
great variety of seasonable teaching plan 
(with an abundance of material for carrying 
them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Liter 
ature and Language, Nature Study, Picture 
Study, Plays and Exercises, Poems, Projects, 
Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material have been prepared 
by many teaching specialists of high stand- 
ing in the branches represented. The selec 
tion, arrangement and editing have been dont 
by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable 
feature. Not oniy is the text profusely illu« 
trated throughout but there are also a larg 
number of designs and patterns for sei 
work, construction work, paper cutouts, po 
ters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and maj 
pictures in the sections on Nature Study. 
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Instructor Plan Books - - 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


Order Now and Pay May 15th 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


ostpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Price, set of three vols. é 3.60 

complete, postpaid - - — 

$3.60 } Both 
Only 4 
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Price $3.60. 
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over to the writing, and when it does,|say that it is more legible and beau- 
it is not always well suited to the pro- | tiful than cursive writing, and that 
duction of the complex letter forms. | therefore children enjoy writing the 
A few formal exercises may be desira- | manuscript style more than they enjoy 
ble, but another type of exercise should | writing the cursive style. They say, 
also be given to develop rhythm in the/| also, that it is more easily learned, be- 
writing itself. This consists of writ-| cause the letter forms more closely re- 
ing actual letter forms to the count| semble those of print. Finally, they 
yather than mere formal drills. A/| meet the objection that it is more slowly 
reasonable amount of writing to the! written by claiming that tests have 
count has been shown to increase the | shown it to be as rapid as the cursive 
rhythm of the child’s writing. |writing. A significant point which is 
not discussed is the kind of movement 
used in manuscript writing and the 
relation of the movement to fluency 
and ease of writing. 

The writing movement in manuscript 
and cursive writing has been compared 
by the motion-picture method in a 
recent study made by Mr. W. H. Gray.! 
Mr. Gray has compared the movement 
in manuscript and cursive writing of 
ten adults who use both styles. He also 
compared the movement of ten fifth- 
grade pupils who write the manuscript 
style with that of ten other fifth-grade 
course, is connective, or cursive. The pupils of equal ability: who write the 
Jetters are rather widely separated and | cursive style. He found that the manu- 
approach an angular form as a result | script writer makes more pauses than 
of the free and vigorous movement | does the cursive writer. The cursive 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Until the last few years there had 
peen little debate concerning the style 
of writing which should be taught. 
Vertical writing had been discarded, 
various forms of medial and interme- 
dial slant had been tried, and the coun- 
try had standardized on a “business 
style,” which was not so extreme in 
sant as the old Spencerian style but | 
which had more slant than the styles 
immediately following vertical writing. 
The business style of writing, of 





»fwhich is used in making the letters and | writer speeds up more’in the middle of 


in passing from one letter to another. | the strokes. In manuscript writing a 
This style of writing is the expression | rather slow drawing movement is used, 
of a strong emphasis on movement,|broken by many pauses. In cursive 
particularly arm movement. - writing a more rapid,swinging move- 

The sway of business writing is now | ment is used, with fewer pauses. The 
challenged by manuscript writing. Anj| manuscript style leads to an emphasis 
example of this style of writing, made | on letter form, while the cursive style 
jy a fifth-grade pupil, is shown below. | leads to an emphasis on fluency and 

ease. 

The foregoing description of the two 
~| styles of writing strongly suggests that 
‘s*4~) manuscript writing is preferable in the 
: . {early stages of writing, while cursive 
In manuscript writing the letters are writing is preferable for mature writ- 
disconnected, that is, the pen is lifted ing; for correctness of form is the aim 
between letters and in some cases the |which is uppermost in the first two 


¢ 

bo three tour Cs oe 4 Sever 
| } 

e thirtee 


twelve 


; Bpen is lifted between parts of a letter. | grades or so, while fluency and ease of 


The letters are rounded and are either 
vertical or slightly slanting. The whole 
style is compact, because of the close- | 
ness of the letters within the words. 
The advocates of manuscript writing 
daim for it several advantages. They 


performance assume greater promi- 
nence in the intermediate and upper 

1 Unpublished Doctor's dissertation in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library entitled, “An Experi- 


mental Comparison of the Movements in Manuscript 
Writing and Cursive Writing." 


ruising 


Great Lakes 


@ Georgian Ba 
*(s0.000'Islands)”. 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
<3 dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder at 
=——>»y NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
penhemirie—— > - Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$600.00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U.S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Here isyourgreat opportunity toenter the Contest and writea successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


HE Magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 

~ Service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width ;large Grand Saion;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor ms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
£p=:ngs, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pneas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
alt SOCial hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
CALS&BERTH Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
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Semi-Wily Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
arry Sd. (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland Ff) 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for pamphics at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 













Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
V.8. 
ary at ea 13 5. Division Sts Beffalos NT. [@ 
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Diseove this summer 


why so many have 
chosen to live in 


From every corner of the nation 
they have come, first to see, then 
to live. For California has been 
settled by those from other sec- 
tions. It is new country. It lures 
countless thousands. Why not see 
this summer what it offers you? 


From the rugged background of 
the HighSierra tothe foam-tipped 
crests of the inrushing sea is aland 
that offers joy of living. Here is 
Monterey, first capital of Cali- 
fornia, Del Monte and Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. Over there is Yosem- 
ite, cupped from solid granite to 
make a playground. Giant Red- 
woods, oldest living things on 
earth, lift their shaggy heads 
above comfortable inns and a 
thousand glorious camp sites. 
Sports of every kind—trout 
streams, golfcourses, in the moun- 
tains and by the sea, tennis courts 
that have reared more than a few 
champions, peaks that are as- 
cended by motor car for mile- 
high views and peaks that try the 
hardiest veteran climbers. You 
select your summer climate as 
you do your sport, all are here. 


You may find opportunity, too. 







CALIFORNIA 





Others have. You may decide to 
live ‘‘where life is better.’’ If so, 
your vacation will have served a 
double purpose. Can a vacation 
offer more? Come this summer to 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Here is America’s coolest sum- 
mer city and headquarters of a 
marvelous vacationland. Central 
gateway to the whole Pacific 
Coast. Its average summer tem- 
perature is 59° and no summer 
rain to mar your plans. Cosmo- 
politan, world’ port with the larg- 
est Chinatown outside of China. 
A city where art and music find 
deep appreciation. Smart shops, 
fine hotels, gay restaurants. And 
in every direction railroads and 
highways leading to scores of 
scenic playgrounds that make this 
state the nation’s summerland. 


You may have an illustrated 
travel book, describing this Cali- 
fornia vacationland by writing to 
Californians, Inc., anon-profitor- 
ganization whose sole purpose is 
so serve you and other guests of 
California. It is free. 


CALIFORNIANS, INC. 
Dept. 2104 


You may send the free travel book, “Californie 


Vacations,”’ to 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Have a real rest this summer—an entire change of 
scene and climate. You will return refreshed and 
with memories of your most wonderful vacation. 


A Wonderful Vacation Land 
Invites You to Rest and Play 








Son ee : 


Many Educators Spend Entire Summer Here 


Minnesota isa land of scenic loveliness from its southernmost border 
to the rugged cliffs of Lake Superior and into the Superior National 
Forest beyond. And it is a land of lakes—lakes—lakes. Come to 
rest and play. Select your own environment in a secluded spot or 
amongst the merry throngs. Here you will find outdoor sports in 
abundance—fishing, bathing, golfing, hiking, tennis, croquet, dancing. 
Enjoy the beautiful scenery, the fine climate and the bracing air. 


An Economical Vacation. Extravagance is not necessary to make 
your vacation a notably pleasant one. You will find a location that 
will suit your taste and your pocketbook. 


Plan Now to Come. 


Fine train and bus service. 


Low railroad rates to 


Minnesota. Attractive camp sites for tourists, 


FREE: Fascinating vacation book- 
* let, telling about Minne- 
sota’s summer attractions. Just mail 
the coupon. Please state kind of va- 
cation and accommodations in which 
you are interested. 

Farming Opportunities are many and 
varied’ in Minnesota. Write for ag- 
ricultural booklet. 

Ten Thousand Lakes— 

Greater Minnesota Association 
1504 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 











Minneapolis Duluth a ee 
eee | ” 





1504 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Send booklet and information on:— 


O Minnesota’s Vacation Attractions 


oO Minnesota's Farming Opportunities 











attachment. Guaranteed. 


HEMSTITCHING jim rs 


The Old Reliable. 60¢ prepaid or sent C. O. D. Circulars free. 
LA FLESH HEMSTITCHING CO., Dept. 41, Sedalia, Mo. 





AND PICOTING 





AGENTS AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
PAYS YOU $12.00 DAILY 
New table cloth. Looks likelinen. Wash on table like oflcloth. No 
wundering, You just take orders. : 

irving 


We deliver. Pay you CVA in 
MPLE FREE. BESTEVER PRODUCTS compa v, 
6381 Park Station, Chicago. 








TEACHER 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, to interview students, 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc. 

An exceptional opportunity either for a 
permanent position or for summer vaca- 
tion position. 


Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B Lafayette Bidg. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Want To Travel? 


We need a number of women with Normal 
School or college education to travel for us. 
The work is pleasant and pays handsomely. 


We prefer to have women who own cars as 
they are able to make the most money, how- 
ever, it is not absolutely essential. 

If you are making less than $150.00 to $200.00 
a month clear, it will pay you toinvestigate, 
Mention if you own a car or not and write 
today to— 

CHRISTY, INC. 
959 Raceway, Newark, New York 











4 Famous WING 


iano $275 “bom” 


FREE TRIAL UNTIL JULY! 
WN YOUR OWN HOME 
Hear its rich inspiring tone. 40,000in use. 40 year 
guarantee. Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 
30 styles to choosefrom. Shipped direct-from- 
factory. We pay all freight. Easy terms arranged. 
Returnable at our expense. Richest, purest tone. 
Write today for “The Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos’’ and our offer FREE ! 
WING & SON, Founded 1s69—e18t Year 
Dept. 38-24, 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York,N.Y. 





Style 12, $275 


Genaue Case and 
Beye fell + Seat 
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grades. The question then arises as to 
whether the solution of the problem 
may not lie in using both styles, begin- 
ning with one and then shifting to the 
other. 

This suggestion raises a new prob- 
lem. Can the shift be made from the 
manuscript to the cursive style without 
causing undue conflict in the child’s 
habits? This question is now being 
studied in a practical classroom experi- 
ment in the Elementary School of the 
University of Chicago. The four suc- 
cessive styles which are being used in 
the University Elementary School ex- 
periment are shown below. 


abcdefghij k| 
mnopqndstuv 
WX YZ 


qocolef: hij kb 
munojo MO TUV 
blasts 


abdul hike 
nN pg hy Lu 
wy? 


mmmnapGg/ Mu 
wit a 


During the time when the manuscript 
style is used, the children write the 
roman capitals. When the cursive style 
is reached, they use the ordinary cur- 
sive capitals. It will be noticed that 
there is little conflict between the form 
and the movement in manuscript writ- 
ing and the form and the movement in 
the cursive style of writing. 

In the next article an outline of the 
procedure for the primary grades will 
be given. 


Primary Plans and Activities 


(Continued from page 54) 


words have been introduced, put them 
in sentences under other illustrations; 
as, “A boy hops,” “This girl can run.” 
Children usually learn action words 
very quickly and enjoy making action- 
word scrapbooks. 

It is always a good plan to have the 
entire class co-operate in making a 
Family Scrapbook and an Action Scrap- 
book, to be kept on the reading table 
for the use of the entire class. The 
children will work carefully and neatly 





in order that some of their handwork | tic 


may be found good enough to be a part 
of the group books. Large, clear-cut 

ictures should be used, and the label- 
ing should be neat, concise, and definite. 


A Successful Bulletin Board 
By Ida Bross 





[IN A certain school two pupils are 


elected for three-week periods to 
post material on the bulletin board. 
The best writing papers are posted 
there, and the honor roll for neat pa- 
pers. Many times the pupils have a 
picture with their current events les- 


son, and they enjoy having it posted on 
the bulletin board. The pupils look at 
the board each day, and it is one of 


their biggest items of interest. 
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makes eyes 


bright 


Merely darkening the lashes yij 
not beautify eyes which are dyjj 
and lifeless. Eyes must shine j 
be truly alluring, and nothing 
gives them that glistening appear. 
ance as safely as Murine. 


Murine contains no belladony, 
or any other harmful ingredienj, 
Therefore you may use it freely, 


URINE, 


or YOUR 


EYES 


ne 


a 
Fw” Fund Funds 
inte 
st You can have both, and a helpful 
oO school project besides. HOW TO 
PLAN AND CARRY OUT A 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL furnishes 
the ideas, Our price on the re 
vised and enlarged 1928 edition is 
50c postpaid. Wholesale catalog 
of Schoo] Carnival and Entertain- 
ment supplies free, 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE NOVELTY C0, 
Department NI, 
1273 Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kans: 
































MONEY MAKING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 


A monthly magazine full of new ideas for program, 
parties, socials, bazaars and fairs. A Gold Mine for 
Society leaders. Sample 25c. Year $2. Desk %, 
2346 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


150 "hee cconen, “* FREE 














Want a Government Job? 
$1260 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantag, 
because of their training and education. Over 0,™@ 
positions are filled every year. These have big pu, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P-249, Rochester, N. Y., fe 
free list of positions now open to teachers, and full pr 
ticulars telling you how to get them. 








TEACHERS 
Write for 
, Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, et. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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BiqProfits in Home Coohiny 
Alice Bradley, famous expe 
shows just how to muke how 
= cooking give big profits. How® 
a cater, run profitable TEA 

ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, et 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. 







guaranteed | Write today for illus. booklet, ‘Cooking for Pret 
It’s FREE. Amesican School of tome Economics, 841 £. 58th St,(iap 


—— 


nd Spring, Summer and! $2 

WHY NOT Fail gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 

s. Some worth $1 to$7 each; simple out- 
door work with my in 
rice-list. for my il- 
fustrated Prospectus before sending butter- 
flies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 














Allon 


Men or we.uen earn $25 to $50 a week at home. 
time cascinating work. Nothing to sell. We seer 


ho e ‘urnish all tools and materials. A 
STUDIOS, Dept. C-1, 427 Diversey Parkway. 
— 








ds have 
Want Homework? Pern? in o& 
taining reliable home employment of all kinds thr? 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings oe 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New Yet 
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, Invitations — Announces 
100 hand-engraved $10 y 

@ Ing IMITATION STYLES $5.06 
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100 Visiting Car 
N. OFF ENGRAVING CO., 1074 Chestnut St., 
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YOU CAN ESCAPE 


From 
—desks 


The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the SCHOOLROOM 


Vacationing in Paradise 
(Continued from page 95) 


colored fishes and many kinds of ma- 
rine animals. 

At other spots we saw the Japanese 
at work in the rice paddies, and along 
the roadside saw the sleepy-eyed water- 
buffalo chewing his cud in dreamy con- 
tentment, enjoying life to the fullest 








3 will until such time as he should again be z 
dull needed to wade through the deep mud —discipline 
re to of the fields, pulling the primitive plow 
hi in preparation for the next rice crop. —telephones 
ng At one place the Hawaiians were 
pear. having a “hukilau” or community fish- —heat 
ing party. They station a man on a 
cliff or hilltop, and if he sights a school —schedules 
onna of fish he gives a signal. Then a long . 
ient, net is taken out and lowered in a cres- —noise 
cely cent shape with long ropes extending ; 
f back to the shore. Everyone who helps —routine 
drag the net to shore, or aids in any 
way, gets paid in fish for his labor. —class rooms 
> Once I saw the men land ten tons of 





shimmering beauties and another time 
only a few—with the same net. I 
helped pull the net, but refused to tak< 
my pay in fish, My reward was in 
the pictures I took. 

Back in Honolulu again, I visited the 
Bishop Museum where the wonderfu! 


—and all friend- 


ly enemies 


To 





WithGlass Doors ® 
» | On Approval—Direct to User 
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vine SS} | 


=F 





Lz 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materia] and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 


feather capes and helmets and othe 
curious relics of early Hawaiian lif< 
may still be seen in such profusion 
that it takes several days to view then 
all. Then there is the Art Academy 
Queen Emma’s home, the homes oi 
the early missionaries, Pearl Harbor 
Chinatown, and the famous fish market 
with its queer vegetables and fish ot 


—a comfortable chair on a 
shady veranda 


—old clothes 
—music of waterfalls 
—coolness 
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4 iaplain golden oak or in imitation walnut, $15.76. nondescript shape and color. Here . 4 
ie tauine ‘mahogany or walnut, $2050, Orier | rere are stalls where Chinese sell —cowboys who don’t even ; 
¥ C0. styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. duck eggs said to be four hundred years 
Shipped on approval direct from factory at | old. The eggs are preserved in a black kn Ww who ou are—and | 
v Sity, | 1i oO y 
Conus | § Little Falls, N. Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, | lime coating of some sort, and are a 9 e e f 
Te eee ate oe ittle FalleN.Y, | £@8hionable dish when served with wouldn’t care if they did j 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 | Shark fins or bird’s nest soup. In the . i 
——— Branch Warehouse : Kansas City, Mo, Japanese stalls are dried fish ranging —blessed silence y 
D New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. in size from one-half inch up, long- - n fl 
NS : necked gourds, crooked squashes, anc —pine-scented alr i 
, MONEY FOR You things of which I had never ever e ° } 
—_ nag > - eo ae as —sky-line trails : 
esk fi, Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekl uge bowls of poi, fish, squid, shellfis 
in time at home making display carda red salt, seaweed, and various queei —streams full of trout 
EE psy FB you with work. products. ready for a fight 
i ae At other times there were hours of y 4 
= 4 rest on the beach at Waikiki, or swim- 
5b? 205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. ming in the delightfully warm water, 


Ata Dude Ranch 
imthe Rockies! 








for MEN and 
WOMEN 


who are looking 
ahead - - - - 


BUSINESS men, clergymen, 
farmers, teachers —substan- 
tial men and women in 48 States 
and in 55 countries and terri- 


tories abroad —have invested in 
offerings of The F. H. Smith Co. 


We can tell you about all sorts of 
western ranches—ranches where 
you can indulge in luxurious loafing 
and rough it with ease—real ranches 
where rodeo stunts are part of the 
cowboys’ everyday job. If you want 
a vacation that is different, please 
mail the coupon now! 














When you are looking ahead BF N th 

financially, con- a4 or er oa 
6) % sider the SYa% 4 “ 

return pai y aay 

Fie Moraes | Pacific Ry. 
Bonds of current offerings— m4 4 
secured by modern, income- 4 : Neloon 
producing city properties. mn 7° Traffic ‘Man 4 
DENOMINATIONS: $1,000 ; “1% ger, orthern 
$500 and $100. Semi-annual ' Vp, La meee 


interest coupons. 

Return the form below for our 
latest booklet and complete in- 
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Moonlight on a Hawaiian 
Rice Field 














or attempts to ride a surf board—which 
always resulted in failure! I verily 
believe that one must be born a Hawai- 
ian to succeed at that. The outrigger 
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palm trees, on a_ sandy beach, with 
tropical trade winds caressing my 
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ALBUQUERQUE 
On The Rio Grande 


Where the Rio Grande heads straight 
toward the south and the border, just where 
the big ranges of the southern Rockies break 
up into tremendous mesas, lies Albuquer- 
que, the cosmopolitan little city of the old 
Southwest. At the gateway to the magic 
empire of unspoiled New Mexico, the cen- 
ter of a hundred ancient Spanish settle 
ments, forgotten cliff dwellings, Indian 
pueblos and big ranches, Albuquerque is 
the very heart of the last of the real West. 


On the streets of this fascinating little 
city you are apt to meet Wall Street bankers, 
famous artists, travellers, people from home. 
You will pass blanket-wrapped Indians— 
Pueblos, Navajos, perhaps Apaches. You 
will see cowmen in trom the range, distinct 
in boots and sombreros. And you will find 
metropolitan accommodations for a stay of 
a day or a year. 

Come to Albuquerque now— while the 
Old West still lingers. Come for a rest in a 
climate famous for its constant, curative 
sunshine; come to play or to live in this 
friendly land. These 
booklets tell more, and 
are free. Will you have 
one of them? 





Atavourague Civic Counci Yy," 
1020 First National Bank Bidg., " 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Please send me your booklet— 
* Albuquerque for Health” ( } 
“Tourist New Mexico” ( 
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DIAMONDS 


GENUINE DIAMONDS GUARANTEED 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
re Send for FREE Catalog 
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L 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


KUROPE 


Conducted Tours—Frequent Departures 
Prices range from $550. 
TWO VERY ATTRACTIVE TOURS 

Leave June 29th, cabin accommodations visit- 
ing 8 countries $975, 

Leave July 3rd, Tourist accommodations visit- 
ing 7 countries $995. 

Independent Travel—All Expenses, $8.00 day up 

Write for booklet N 


Simmons Gours 


1328 Broadway, (34thSt.) New York City 


500 Sweater Coats Free 


Peter Falor Co,., Dept.2i, Kansas City, Mo., offers 
a sweater Free to one person in each locality. If 
you wantone, write them today. Nothing to buy. 
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cheek, there was something more. The 
soft twanging of a ukulele, accompany- 
ing the mellow croon of a Hawaiian 
love song, came to me, and I fell under 
the charm. I had decided. J must 
stay awhile. That is why I am here, 
teaching in this land of love, romance, 
laughter, and color. Once having dwelt 
in Paradise, one needs only to live for- 
ever. 





Glacier Park 
By Margaret M. Prizer 


N THE ride from the entrance of 

Glacier Park to Many Glacier Ho- 
tel at the upper end of the park you 
will wind in and out of the reservation, 
past long lakes where the bears and 
deer come down to drink, you will climb 
and climb around and around until 
you seem to see half of the Rocky 
Mountains lying back of you, some- 
times you will go up nine miles at a 





is tL eS 
© Hileman, Kaliepell, Mont. 


Trick Falls, Glacier National Park 


stretch until your engine smokes, you 
will cross the Hudson Divide where the 
rivers part to the Pacific, Hudson Bay, 
and Gulf of Mexico, you will go down 
and down with the flowers of every 
color and description along the way, 
you will be close to the edge of the 
mountains with the world sweeping 
along below you until you round a 
curve that takes away your breath and 
brings you to Many-Glacier Hotel and 
Lake McDermott. 

Like all the lakes on this side of the 
park, Lake McDermott has around it a 
ring of sharply outlined, snow-touched 
mountains which come directly to the 
water’s edge and look exactly like a 
circle of silent Indian Chiefs sitting 
along the shore close enough to the 
water to put in their feet. You will 
have mountain peaks touched with all 
the colors of the dawn outside your 
window in the morning and a reflec- 
tion of the ring of mountains in the 
lake about the hotel at sunset. You 
can take a launch from the wharf, go 
across the lake, walk a short distance 
and find yourself around a corner of 
Grinnell Mountain with another lake, 
beautiful Lake Josephine, before you 
where another launch takes you fur- 
ther on. At the end of this lovely lake 
you may walk through a piece of deep, 
still forest and come out to a small 
green lake fed by Grinnell Glacier. 

If you want a wonderful saddle trip 
you can go back of the hotel, where in 
winter the snow piles four stories high 
and almost pushes the hotel wall down, 
and get a horse and ride to Iceberg 
Lake. You will ride along narrow 
trails on the edge of the mountains for 
miles, the deer flies will dig deep into 
the flesh and your horse may try to roll 
over on the narrowest, highest part of 
the trail to rid himself of them or may 
try to throw you off to get rid of you, 
but if you stick on his back on the 
horny mountain saddle you will come 
finally to a small green lake in the 
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New Owen Books 


OUTH AMERICA—A Geographical Reader. By 
Harry A. Franck, Traveler and Author. 


In gathering material for this volume, the fourth 
in the Travels in Many Lands series, Mr. Franck visiteg 
every one of the ten republics and three colonies oj 
South America, almost every state or province of every 
country, every city of any importance, and every place 
that seemed worth seeing. This took him a little more 
than three years—1155 days to be exact—and kept him 
traveling so constantly that during that time he slep; 
in 510 different places. We mention the figures, not to 
be statistical, but to show that Mr. Franck’s informs. 
tion on South America is complete and first hand. His 
book may be given to children in the intermediate 
grades with the assurance that every chapter is basej 
upon the immediate and recent experiences of the ay. 
thor. 320 pages, 146 illustrations, 11 maps, full cloth 
binding. (The three preceding volumes in this series 
by Mr. Franck are The Japanese Empire, China, Mevic 
and Central America.) 

List price, 96 cents per copy, postpaid. Quantity 
price, 72 cents per copy, F. O. B. Dansville, N. Y. 


ROVE IT YOURSELF—Easy Experiments jy 
Elementary Science. By Bertha F. Gordon, 
Science Teacher, Chicago Schools. 


This book, intended for the third to the eighth grades, 
treats of elementary science in an informal, conversa. 
tional manner and explains how the young reader may 
make his own experiments to prove the various princi. 
ples for himself. An important feature of the book js 
that no special science or laboratory equipment is re. 
quired for the experiments. The explanations tell how 
to use ordinary, every-day materials that may be picked 
up around the home and school. The experiments cover 
Heat, Dissolving and Evaporation, Distillation, Fermen- 
tation, Magnetism, Electricity, Light, Sound, Chemistry 
Crystals, The Candle, Properties of Matter, Forms of 
Matter, The Air, The Earth’s Crust, Cement and Con. 
crete, Soils, The Weather, Astronomy, Gravity, Simpl 
Machines. Eighty-eight illustrations. 256 pages, at- 
tractively bound in full cloth. 

List price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. Quantity price, 
$1.13 per copy, F. O. B. Dansville, N. Y 


UTS AND CITRUS FRUITS—An Industrial 
Geography Reader. By Francis C. Owen, 
Author of “Sentinels of the Sea” and Ellen 

M. Ramsay, Contributor, “California Citrograph.” 
To whole regiments of boys and girls (and adults as 
well) nuts, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, are eatables 
which come from stores and are eaten quite as a matter 
of course. Many have, and doubtless as many more 
never have, wondered where these foods originated, 
how they grow, what is their history, how they are 
gathered, shipped, sold, and finally appear on our ta 
bles. One suspects that there is a story in the an- 
swers to these questions and that it may be full o! 
interest and at times dramatic—and that it may be in- 
structive to children. All these suspicions are well 
founded. There is such a story, and in the book Nuts 
and Citrus Fruits it is told in a way calculated to ap- 
peal to readers from the fifth grade up. Illustrations 
on nearly every page. 128 pages, full cloth binding. 
List price, 72 cents per copy, postpaid. Quantity 
price, 54 cents per copy, F. O. B. Dansville, N. Y. 


OTHS AND BUTTERFLIES—A Nature Reader. 
By Lina M. Johns, Teacher, General Science, 
and May Averill, Teacher, First Grade. 

In presenting factual material to young children, 
teachers often find it difficult to obtain reading matter 
that is scientifically accurate and, at the same time, 
available for use by pupils themselves. Moths and Bul- 
terflies fills this need in one branch, of elementary s¢i- 
ence. The authors tell, in straightforward and inter- 
esting fashion, the life history of sixteen common spe 
cies of moths and butterflies. Particular care has beet 
taken to make the vocabulary of the book suitable for 
children of the primary grades. About ninety per cent 
of the words of the text are contained in A Reading 
Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, prepared by Arthur 
I. Gates, who based his study largely upon E. L 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. Many of the remait- 
ing ten per cent are “subject words”—names of species, 
food plants, and so on—essential to the treatment of 
the theme. The illustrations in two colors enhance the 
interest of the text. The photographs, showing moths 
and butterflies in their various stages, add immeasu! 
ably to the merit of the book. 

List price, 72 cents per copy, postpaid. Quantity 
price, 54 cents per copy, F. O. B. Dansville, N. Y 


ODERN NUMBER METHODS—A Helpft! 
Book for Teachers. By H. S. Alshouse, St 
perintendent of Schools, Philipsburg, Pa. 

A genuine help to those who teach number in the 
elementary grades. The first part treats of special 
difficulties of both pupil and teacher and the most mod 
ern and successful methods of solving these problems 
The second part of the book deals with general co 
siderations in the teaching of arithmetic. 128 pages 
full cloth binding. List price, $1.00 per copy, post 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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very heart of the mountains where in 
the broiling heat of the noonday sun 
the snow is under your feet, flowers 
are blooming profusely all about you 
and icebergs are floating in the lake. 
Your guide, a cowboy with a five-gallon 
hat, chaps, high-heeled boots, a smile 
and a sprinkling of cuss words, will 
make coffee for you and you will eat a 
delicious box lunch—with the moun- 
tains and the snow and the jade green 
lake before you for scenery. 





In and Around Spokane 
By Pearl E. Sewell 


POKANE is ringed by great snow- 

capped mountains. Through it flows 
the Spokane River, a tributary of the 
Columbia. About nine o’clock on the 
morning of our party’s visit, we entered 
large busses for a ride about the city, 
which is sometimes called the home of 
the copper.kings. We visited the resi- 
dential and business sections, Spokane 
Falls (harnessed to produce electric 
light and power) in the very heart of 
the city, the parks, boulevards, and 
sunken gardens. There is said to be a 
park within five minutes’ walking dis- 
tance of every home, and we were told 
that this is one city which is without 
slums or a tenement district. Lunch- 
eon was served to us in the attractive 
dining room of a leading hotel, where 
the party was welcomed by a member 
of the city’s Commercial Club. 

In the afternoon we took a 32-mile 
motor trip to beautiful Hayden Lake, 
by way of Lake Coeur d’Alene (Idaho). 
There were some fifteen communities 
in the Spokane Valley that we passed 
through, the residents being suburban- 
ites, farmers (diversified farming pros- 


pers in this region), or orchardists. | 


We saw flour mills, sawmills, match 
manufacturing plants, apple orchards, 
and several silver-fox farms. We were 
interested in a great airport, a mile 
and a half long by a mile wide. We 
were interested also, if startled, to see 
one or two forest fires. 
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in Spain 


From Zion Park to Grand | 
Canyon 
By Jeannette Lyons | 


| } St. George, Utah, we drove to 
Zion National Park, finding a pleas- 
ant camp about six miles from the park 
itself. I loved that deep quiet valley 
surrounded by its massive towering | 
granite cliffs. It somehow reminded me 
of Ernest’s valley in “The Great Stone 
Face.” The most famous of these im- 
posing cliffs is “El Gubernador” or 
“The Great White Throne.” In some 
lights and at certain times of the day 
this is pearly white, and at other times 
full of opalescent gleams. We sat one 
day in the Temple of Sinawava when 
a heavy thunderstorm came up. It was 
magnificent to hear the peals rever- 
berating from peak to peak, while the 
lightning flashed about us. 

From Zion we took the rather short 
journey to Cedar City, an Indian trad- 
ing post and the branch terminus of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. I was 
thrilled to see Indians with papooses 
strapped to their backs who didn’t look 
as if they were posing for a tourist’s 
camera. 

The ride from Cedar City to Cedar | 
Breaks meant a long hard pull, yet it 
was a beautiful road that lay through 
pines, cedars, and aspens, past green 
meadows dotted with dandelions. Oc- 
casionally we stopped to let the Chrys- 
ler breathe and to let me pick some of 
the beautiful wild flowers for my col- 
lection. Presently patches of white 
snow began to appear among the green 
trees. It gave me, a native Californian, 
a decided thrill when we stopped to 
make snowballs and to have our pic- 
tures taken against a glistening snow | 
bank. | 

We were fortunate in getting a nice | 
log cabin among the pines at Ruby’s | 
Inn about four miles from Bryce Can- 
yon. No time was lost in unloading and | 
going up to have the first glimpse of 
Bryce. It was at sunset, and never 
will I forget the glowing colors in that 
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summer. 
WRITTEN 
Guarantee of 
$360 for 90 days Fare. 
work or 


$210 for 60 days 














Fall details about the 
following individuals and 
their earnings upon request: 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? 

us on the coupon below and you'll hear interesting 
news from us by return mail. Decide right now to get away 
from your school work entirely. 
make new friends. 
There is an interesting and practical plan which 
thousands of your fellow teachers take advantage of every 


You can’t fail on this plan because we absolutely 
guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, and the probabilities are you will 
make much more than this. 


The Happiest Vacation of Your Life 

The Educators Association, an organization with a reputa- 
tion to uphold, strong financially and educationally for the 
past fourteen years, makes it a point to employ ladies of 
only the highest standing, and so train and educate them 
that it is able to guarantee them a definite earning power 
of $360 for 90 days or $210 for 60 days—and as much more | 
as they care to earn. 

The coupon is for YOUR use. 
merely send it to us and we will give you full information 
about our Travel Plan with All Train Fare Paid. 





Vacation Position 


Go Places — Meet People — Earn Money | 


We Pay Your Train Fare 


Tell | 


Freshen your viewpoint, 
You can do all this without expense to 


The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant 
work for the entire vacation period and Pays All Train | 


It doesn’t obligate you; 





Mrs. Alice Wille 
Y ..............$31.83 per day — 

hd Marcus | Buoye... ar Educators Association, 

Miss Azile' shee ena 22-72 I. 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

rs, A. B. Wompole ae ¢ 

na Eta Engle 19.73 “ * : Gentlemen: I am interested in your vacation offer. Please 
thes Helen Gale 19.00 “ send me full information about your Travel Plan where 
a - Holmes 18.32 “ by all Train Fare is to be paid by you. 

Mrs, Heath 17.91 “ 

Miss Florence Jeffries 17.75 “ 

M )  aacaaetanasses 17.50 “ N 

iss R. Lippert... 16.76 i iaititniciictiiedattnnnnihinnameinin | 
Ma M. T. Jordon... 16.34 

N. C. Bernheisei 16.30 “ 

Mrs, F. de Musie............... 1618 “ “ Adadress........ OE rr eee 

Above are exact earnings of a few of our 
representatives. These nog with oth- 
5 not listed average $17.66 per day. 





on the Rhine or in the Chateau 
country of France, are really 
there, fleshed in marble and 
alabaster! But—it is 
Castle in Spain to see them. 


To stand before stately old 
Warwick .. . to gaze at lofty 
Bingen . . . Sans Souci ... 
Versailles . . Malmaison. 
The personalities of their his- 
tory-making owners cling about 
them yet. The little Corsican 
with the cocked hat . . . Fred- 
erick the Great . .. Louis 
Quatorze .. silver-voiced 
Marie Antoinette ... bright- 
eyed Josephine ...and all 
those great actors in the drama 
of History pass in shadowy 
procession before our eyes. 


Cognizant of the priceless edu- 
cational value of travel abroad, 
parties are now being organ- 
ized for “College” tours of 
Europe. Delphi, Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Paris and Lon- 
don, now serve as classrooms, 
for on each tour, college and 
professional courses in Art, 
Literature, Economics, Geog- 
raphy, and History are given 
by well-known professors. Ar- 
rangements for academic cred- 
it may be made. Dr. James F. 
Lough, President of the world’s 
first Floating University 
in 1926-7, is the Educational 
Director of these College Tours. 
The itineraries have been ar- 
ranged as backgrounds for 
the subjects taught, by the 
world-wide travel organiza- 
tion, the American Express 
Company, giving complete as- 
surance of a _ well-planned, 
smoothly-running journey. 
All-inclusive prices range from 
$485 up, depending upon dura- 
tion of tours, courses elected, etc, 
There is another group called 
“University Tours’, which 
makes no claim to being educa- 
tional, save as all travel, broad- 


AMERICAN EXPRESS | 


your 
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ly speaking, is educational. 
They are merely especially at- 
tractive summer vacation 
tours, and were named “Uni- 
versity Tours” because they 
were planned at first chiefly 
for the benefit of young people 
in our higher institutions of 
learning. But everyone, teach- 
ers, professional people, stu- 
dents, all who have the ineli- 
nation to travel and the modest 
sum required, have joined in 
the past. No matter what part 
of the U. S. you may live in, 
we have arranged a variety of 
tours to suit your convenience, 
Mid-Western, Gulf States and 
Pacific Coast University Tours. 
To suit your purse too, for, to 
pick a tour at random, the all- 
inclusive price is $426.50. 
Members of the tours will have 
the enviable opportunity of at- 
tending the World Educational 
Conference at Geneva this 
summer. 


We may have stressed the ed- 
ucational end of the College 
Tours too strongly, and hasten 
to add that both the College 
and University Tours. are 
recreational! 


A Playtime Vacation 


A congenial group of people 
having the same interests and 
social standing, traveling to- 
gether sunny, invigora- 
ting days on board palatial 
liners . . . deck sports, bridge 
tournaments starlit 
nights on the Atlantic, music, 
dancing, romance throbbing 
on the waves... the bustle 
of the boulevards of the gay 
capitals of Europe... the 
Rue de la Paix in Paris, dedi- 
cated to Fashion . . . Florence 
dedicated to Art... the Ital- 
ian Lakes, dedicated to scenic 
beauty ...on a trip to Eu- 
rope, dedicated to Pleasure! 


Travel Department 


58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Kindly check the tour you are interested in, and complete infor- 
mation, literature, etc., will promptly be sent you. 
[] College Tours to Europe 
| | Mid-Western Universities Tours of Europe 
[| Gulf State Universities Tours of Europe 
[| Pacific Coast Universities Tours of Europe 
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Address 


The earlier your reservations, the better your accommodations! 
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Visitin S the 
Spanish 
Americas” 


CALIFORNIA 


350, NEW YORK 


HIS YEAR! A vacation to remember always. The 
ONE WAY WATER “Route of Romance” offers days of unalloyed joy at sea 
ONE WAY RAIL and interesting visits ashore. You will visit two ports 


. in Colombia, S.A., spend two and one half days at the 
Colombia, S.A. 





Panama Canal, enjoy a fascinating rail trip to Leon, Nicaragua, 
an automobile trip to the capital of El Salvador and Mazatlan, 


PD, Mexico. Havana is included eastbound. 
From your home town at main line points and back, including meals 
Canal and bed on steamer, first class and first class railroad transportation. 
. Return by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges at Apache 
@* DAYS) Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite; slight additional cost 


via Portland, Seattle, Vancouver or the Canadian Rockies. A cruise 
ship leaves every two weeks from New York or San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


$250 up—One Way Water 


Send 50c, coin or postage stamps, for a humorous 
map of Central America, suitable for framing. 


PANAMA MAIL S. S. CO. 


2 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 


Micaragua 


E! Saloador 
Guatemala 


Mexico 


Havana 


(EAST BOUND) 


10 Hanover Square, 


New York 












SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


TURPIN HOTEL 


17 Powell St., at Market 







This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convenience to You 


COMFORT ECONOMY 
SPLENDID VALUE 








rT Rates per day, single with free use of bath: ‘ 
$1.50 $2.00 
With private bath 


$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 


| Extra person 50c—if with twin beds $1.00 
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FREE YELLOW TAXI 
FREE GARAGE 






T. E. FARROW W. M. SELL, JR. 
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mighty canyon, the changing pictures, 
the deepening shadows. 

Bryce is distinguished by its wealth 
of detail. Due to that mighty force 
Erosion, hundreds of figures have been 
carved from the solid rock. There are 
castles, cathedrals, watch towers. The 
“Artist’s Studio” is full of finished and 
unfinished statues, family groups, and 





animals. These seem to change with 
every hour of the day. One dainty 
colonial lady appealed to me. The 


photographer and I walked down the 
horseback trail one night until I was 
near enough to pat her flounces, From 
there she was titanic. Queen Victoria 
in her coronation robes is a favorite 
figure, and one easily distinguishable 
from any angle and at any hour of the 
day. What changes another million 
years will make in that marvelous 
studio of Nature! 

We were loath to leave Bryce and 
our little log cabin among the pines, 
but two weeks passes so quickly and 
we had Grand Canyon yet to see. 

The latter part of the journey to 
Grand Canyon led through the famous 
Kaibab Forest—miles of pine, fir, and 
spruce, their dark green interspersed 
with the tender springlike green of the 
aspen. We had heard of the thousands 
of deer in this forest and soon began to 
see groups of two and three feeding 
fearlessly near the road and hardly 
raising soft eyes at our passing. This 
forest is also the home of the rare 
white-tailed squirrel. 

We were fortunate in getting a cabin 
at the V-T Dude Ranch, sixteen miles 
from Bright Angel Point, a delightful 
place to stay. The cabins were just on 
the edge of a fragrant forest. In front 
were sloping meadows where deer fed 
peacefully. 

Daily we drove back and forth to 
Bright Angel Point. I never can for- 
get the inspiring view of the canyon 
from that spot. Douglas Fairbanks is 
said to have remarked succinctly when 
he saw the canyon for the first time, 
“Golly! what a guily.” I don’t know 
but that this pertinent remark ex- 
presses one’s sentiments as well as any. 
No adjective has been invented to de- 
scribe it adequately. 

The Union Pacific has a magnificent 
lodge on the very edge of the Canyon. 
The views from its huge windows are 
breath-taking. A colorful place is this 
lodge with its vast fireplaces, its bright 
Indian rugs and pottery, its brilliant 
hangings and upholstery—a wonderful 
place for a honeymoon! 


“The Mountain That Was 
G . 





By Lillian Clemmer 


WEEK spent in seeing Seattle and 
its environs flew rapidly by, the 
| crowning event being a trip to Mt. 
| Rainier Park and Paradise Valley. 
John Muir wrote, “Of all the fire moun- 


tains which like beacons blaze along | 
the Pacific coast, Mt. Rainier is the | 


noblest.” The Indians named it Ta- 
coma, “The Mountain That Was God,” 
and not Rainier. A ninety-four-mile 
drive from Seattle—through the city 
of Tacoma, over beautiful mountain- 
forest roads in sight of numerous can- 
yons, up and around curves and loops 
—leads to Paradise Valley. Often for 
days the mountain cannot be seen even 
at Paradise Valley, but we were fortu- 
nate, for even though it was cloudy 
when we left Seattle, in the early morn- 
ing the clouds gradually lifted, and lo! 
right ahead of us stood the majestic 
snow-covered mountain! I shall never 
| forget that thrilling moment. After 
| leaving Longmire the road twists and 
| turns and seems to be going into the 
clouds. As the traveler enters Para- 
dise Valley the eternal snows begin, 
and he says again, with bated breath, 
“The Mountain That Was God”! 
Climbing up toward the base of the 
mountain for the first time, I satisfied 
myself by picking flowers with one 
hand and making a snowball with the 
other. The most beautiful flowers cov- 
ered the foothills about Paradise Inn 
—dainty avalanche lilies, blue lark- 
spur, anemones, columbines, and others. 
We had 
| our return trip, but the most beautiful 








many views of Rainier on | 
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sight of all was at Ohop Bob, wher 
the light of the setting sun was 
flected on the mountain. That ama; 
ing rose-colored summit, standing aboye 
the twilight-filled valley for nearly gy 
hour and then gradually fading away 
into the mists of the evening, was an 
unforgettable picture. 





Seville and Its Exposition 


le THE picturesque city of Seville 
will be held, this spring, summer, 
| and autumn, a Spanish-American Ey. 
position which, it is expected, will at 
tract many visitors from across the 
Atlantic. The exposition will be rep. 
resentative of art, commerce, and in 
dustry. At the official opening gp 
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The Giralda—Seville 


March 15 a replica of Columbus’ car- 
avel sailed into the port, as if retum- 
ing from the sea—a symbol of the 
link between Spain and the New World. 
Columbus sailed from Palos, which is 
only a few miles from Seville, and later 
on Seville was the one Spanish por 
from which ships might sail to th 
Americas and to which they must all 
return. From this same port sailed 
famous discoverers, including Magellan, 
and conquerors whose names are famil- 
iar in history. 

The cathedral of Seville is one of its 
most notable buildings. Adjacent to it 
and forming a part of what was onces 
Moorish mosque, stands the Giralds, 
a remarkable tower 330 feet high, the 
upper 100 feet of which was added in 
the sixteenth century. The bron 
statue of Faith, thirteen feet high, 
which surmounts the tower, turns wit 
the wind, like a weather vane (in Spat 
ish, giralda). This tower was the it 
| spiration for the tower of the old Mat 
ison Square Garden in New York, #& 
signed by Stanford White. According 
| to Spanish belief, the bones of Columbus 
lie in the Seville cathedral. 

The various countries which are 
participate in the exposition have bt 
assigned weeks for special celebratio 
The United States, Mexico, Central 
South American countries, as well § 
Spain and Portugal, will all have @ 
hibits. The exposition grounds com 
prise 2,400 acres on the outskirts ! 
the city, near a tract which contains 
race course, golf links, tennis cour 
| polo field, ete. The Guadalquivir Rivé 
| runs alongside the grounds, and 
jacent is the Tablada Aviation Fie 
the most important in Spain. As* 
nucleus of the exposition area, its P 
ners have used the attractive [a 
Maria Louise. The Spanish Pavilit 
with a central court (Plaza de Espats) 














600 feet wide, will have forty-nine di 
| sions, one for each province of Sp#! 
| Surrounding the Plaza de America 
| be three buildings, the Royal Pa 
| the Palace of Modern Arts, and * 
Palace of Antique Arts. In the Cas 
de Sevilla will be dances and mi 
that are genuinely Spanish. Of Pe . 
ular interest to Americans will be ® 
historical display of old costum 
| books, firearms, porcelains, etc., a0 
| American colonization display. 
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This special 
Solding 
cook stove 


Heats your 
lunch ::- 


and childrens, too / 


COOKS DELICIOUS pisnes ! 


F course you and your pupils want hot lunches, 

Have them in five minutes with the little 
Sterno Stove that heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Make tasty dishes, delicious toast, boil coffee, 
water for tea, heat sandwiches and canned soups. 
Heats flat irons, curling irons and has a hundred 
other uses. 


So Much For Only 10¢ 


Steno Stove is fine for home, school, and office 
ue, vacation picnics and auto trips. For sick 
room too it is a boon. Folds flat—smaller than a 
pie-plote. 

Fuel used is Sterno Canned Heat. Safe—no 
sparts or smoke or cinders. Buy it at your local 
dealer's. And send 10¢ TODAY for special Sterno 
Stove and new Sterno Cook Book. Dept. NI-4, 
Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 


smc dene LE RNO} 
Ve yore N. y. CANNED HEAT; 


New York, N. Y. . 
Gentlemen: [ enclose 10¢for Special 
Sterno Stove and new Cook Book. 








‘ 


Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 














JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 











Escape these 
embarrassing questions 


Where has your allowance gone? 
How are you going to pay for it? 
Can you afford it? 


You know these questions, and many 
more. Many times they keep you 
awake. They bring wrinkles to your 
forehead. Sometimes they are foolish; 
many times very tragic. They are all un- 
necessary in a home where a houschold 
budget has brought a realization of the 
orderly expenditure of income. 

We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to many homes where they are 
being used as a basis for financial stability 

progress. 

We shall be glad to send you one, 
without charge. 

















LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MassacnusErTsS 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 




















tt OVER 65 YEARS IN BUSINESS — 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The School Library in Ele- 
mentary Education 
(Continued from page 25) 


one’s turn to be served, reporting 
at once any damage done to property 
in order that it may be repaired and 
saved, maintaining silence where it 
should be maintained, respecting the 
rights of others, and conforming in 
general to the regulations necessary 
in order that any organization may 
survive. 

Children develop group consciousness 
to a certain degree through the cour- 
tesies practiced in the library, but it is 
through wide reading that they develop 
it to a fuller extent, by learning to 
know and respect other people, and to 
appreciate their interdependence. . 


How SCHOOL LIBRARIES CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE ATTAINMENT OF THE SEVEN 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


The school library contributes to the 
attainment of two of the educational 
objectives in particular: wise use of 
leisure and good citizenship. Reading 
itself is for most people a highly de- 
sirable leisure occupation, and it is 
through the knowledge acquired by 
reading that we develop those appre- 
ciations of organized society which 
promote good citizenship. 

To each of the five remaining ob- 
jectives—worthy home membership, 
health, mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing, vocational effectiveness, and ethi- 
cal character—the school library con- 
tributes in the following ways, at 
least. 

It encourages the ownership of books, 
and the reading and discussion of them 
in the home for the sake of making 
living together more ideal, and it sup- 
plies the child with books and stories 
which emphasize ideal home life. The 
librarian each year may prepare and 
distribute lists of books suitable for 
Christmas gifts and for summer read- 
ing, and confer with parents or children 
upon the building of home libraries 
whenever her help is sought. 

Reading in the library contributes 
more toward a healthy mind than it 
does toward a healthy body, but pos- 
ture, lighting, and so on, should always 
be stressed. The independent reading 
of certain books suggests lines of action 
which should influence physical health. 

(There is little doubt that children 
learn to read by reading. The practice 
made possible in school libraries in- 
creases their ability to comprehend, and 
also their rate of reading. / : 

Children at this age aré not ready 
for vocational guidance. Nevertheless, 
they learn from books a great ‘deal 
about various kinds of work and devel- 
op appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by others. Books on arts and 
crafts stimulate interests in activities 
which become avocations for some. 

The school library helps to build eth- 
ical character in children. The intro- 
duction to books which inspire ideals, 
together with the wide reading pro- 
vided, sets up standards which definite- 
ly influence character building. 

Any school which provides library 
facilities for its children is doing a 
great service. Education is but the 
gaining of experience, and a large ma- 
jority of our experiences must be ob- 
tained vicariously through books. 





Broadcasting: An Oral English 
Device 
By Ruth Curry Lawler 

TiLURSDAY in the grade I teach is 

known as “broadcasting day.” Each 
pupil, before reading his news item or 
telling his story, announces: “William 
Smith broadcasting from Station CPS 
(the initials of our school) at 10 A.M. 
At the conclusion of his story he signs 
off in true radio style. The listeners 
are reminded at times to adjust their 
ear-phones, and the broadcaster to be 
more careful of his diction. The idea 
has helped in dealing with timid for- 
eign children, who are handicapped in 
oral English and cannot tell a story 
without help. They soon memorize 
“This is Ernesto Gonzales... .” 
and feel their importance as part of 
the class. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Trouble starts 

in weakened mus- 
cles. Tiny bones of for- 
ward arch are displaced, 
Pain follows. 
2 A super-elastic band assists 

and strengthens weakened 
muscles, replaces bones. Pain stops 
instantly. 





CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 

from weakened muscles that permit the 
foot bones to become displaced and press 
against sensitive nerves and blood vessels. 
Now a way is discovered to strengthen these 
muscles while holding the bones in position. 
Pains stop in 10 minutes when this amazing 
band, the Jung Arch Brace, is used. Stand, 
walk, or dance for hours—you just don't get 
tired. Just slips on—results are almost im- 
mediate. One of the secrets is in the tension 
and stretch, It is highly elastic and amaz- 
ingly light and thin, yet strong and durable. 
An exceedingly soft sponge rubber lift is 
provided and urgently advised for severe 
cases. Worn with any style footwear. There 
is nothing stiff to further weaken muscles or 
cause discomfort, 

Pain stops like magic. Soon band may be 
discarded and feet are well to stay. Nearly 


JUNGS nics 


111 











Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and 
legs—cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in 
toes, instep, bail or heel— dull ache in th: 
ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains from 
back of toes, spreading of the feet, 
or that broken-down feeling — 
all can now be quickly ended 


2,000,000 now in use. 
results, urge it widely. 

Wear it 10 days; if not delighted, 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they can't supply you use 
coupon below and pay postman. Write for 
free book on foot troubles, 


wnance FREE if it fails ...... 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 194Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio ' 
Send one pair of braces marked below: i 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) ; 
i 

i 


Specialists, amazed at 


your 





FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
—with cushion lift —without cushion lift 

O BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 CO) MIRACLE (long) $1.09 1 





O Money enclosed O Send C, 0. D. plus postage. : 


BB TR cccccccscccccce BSS WR cccccccccsceccess | 
SOUND Wsacihe. dsnisuddubasiaataceuabcerenssesnecboncecens u 
ROBB ws vccverscncesesepecesétecnsccscccccoscenccesoees 4 
a Cen BRED, vocescescess ! 
=— ee oe oe ee we oe oe ee ee me me ee ee ee we es ee 
Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. Add 25¢ to above prices, 





D? you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer~¢éQ@/71 


200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This —— gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








to limited number of high school 


cessity. 
above expenses. 
south east. 


financial rating. Now 


WRITE—W. 


very highest 
action necessary. 
Chicago, Il. 


School men have been very successful doing this summer work. 
allotting 
H. BERGEN, Dept. M, 134 N. 


— te 


MEN ONLY! 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS: 
graduates in 
course consisting of shorthand, typewriting, business English, correspondence, 
bookkeeping, salesmanship, secretarial studies. 

Under this plan we include typewriter of any make, guaranteed for five years. 
Machine NOT rented or loaned but given outright. i 


To handle enrollment plan 
each county for extension 


Leads await you. Car a ne- 


You will be trained and shown how to make at least $50.00 a week 
We want a man for every part of the United States, excepting 


Firm enjoys 
Immediate 
LaSalle Street, 


summer territory. 

















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— why" 
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Keep nose and head clear with 


tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


100 teach- 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
/ Seod you, not asumple bute reg 


ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


this ad. Mail it at once 


























My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rs. Bookletf, 





goring again. Easy, painless, harmiess. NoSca' 
rite today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teachheauty culture. 
D.J,MAHLER, 154-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Kill The Hair Root 
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LERT, responsive to new ideas, 

the teachers of America are 

teaching the younger generation 

the newest findings of dental sci- 
ence—gum massage. 

Not only in the large cities but in small, 
rural villages, teachers have added gum mas- 
sage to the daily toothbrush drill. One teacher 
from a Louisiana town writes: 

“Through the use of Ipana Tooth Paste, 
I’ve been able to teach my children to care for 
and appreciate a good clean healthy tooth and 
to develop firm, pink gums and a sweet breath.” 

And how beneficial this light brushing or 
frictionizing of the gum tissues is to the oral 
health of children is attested by this statement 
of a prominent specialist : “If a man or woman 
reaches adult life with clean, healthy gums, 





Children little realize the importance of hard 
and healthy gums 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Children will quickly learn the two uses of the tooth brush 


The teachers of America 
are spreading the doctrine of gum massage! 


Correct use of the tooth brush in- 
cludes brushing the gums, too 


he will probably keep them so for the remainder 
of his or her life.” 


Gum massage vital to offset the damage 
done by soft food 


Gum massage is the dental profession’s newest 
weapon against the harm done by soft foods 
and hasty eating. To have healthy teeth and 
gums, all of us, children especially, need this 
stimulation and exercise to keep fresh, clean 
blood flowing freely through the gum walls. 

Just how serious this condition is, one au- 
thority graphically explains: “‘The use of pre- 
pared foods gradually leads to loss of functional 
vigor; this is accompanied by diminution of 
nutrition, which, in its turn, leads to atrophy 
of the tissues involved. Hence the constantly 
increasing variety of oral diseases among people, 
and even animals, enjoying certain comforts 
of civilization.” 


How you can help to spread the benefits 
of gum massage 


You, as a teacher, can be of the greatest aid in 


spreading the benefits of gum massage. To the 


toothbrush drill, simply add a minute or two in 
teaching the importance of brushing the gums. 


Teach your children that the true 
name of a tooth-brush is “ mouth 
brush.” Train them, after cleaning 
the teeth, to take an extra minute 
to brush their gums gently, toward 
the teeth, inside and out. In your hands rests 
this added opportunity to give the children 
of America their rightful heritage of sound and 
healthy teeth. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice t0 
assist you in teaching children this new habit of 
oral cleanliness. Not only is it often recom 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as wel 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of cours, 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, i 
your toothbrush occasionally “shows pink.” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has # 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of bette 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
" better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW yORE 














